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POETICAL  QUOTATIONS. 


LABOUR. 

Cheer'd  with  the  view,  man  went  to  till  the  ground 
From  whence  he  rose;  sentenc'd  indeed  to  toil; 
As  to  a  punishment,  yet  (ev'n  in  wrath 
So  merciful  is  heaven)  this  toil  became 
The  solace  of  his  woes,  the  sweet  employ 
Of  many  a  live-long  hour,  and  surest  guard 
Against  disease  and  death. 

Porteus's  Death. 


LAW. 


It  often  falls,  in  course  of  common  life, 
That  right  long  time  is  overborne  of  wrong, 
Through  avarice  or  power,  or  guile  or  strife, 
That  weakens  her,  and  makes  her  party  strong : 
But  justice,  though  her  doom  she  do  prolong, 
Yet  at  the  last  she  will  her  own  cause  right. 

Spenser^ s  Fairy  Queen. 
We  must  not  make  a  scarecrow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

Vol.  III.— B 


14  LAW. 

3.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  laws, 
(Tiie  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  headstrong  steeds) 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep  ; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave, 

That  goes  not  out  to  prey. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

4.  Our  decrees, 

Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose. 

Shaks.  Mea.  for  Mea. 

5.  There  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established: 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 

And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  can  not  be. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

6.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond. 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

7.  It  pleases  time  and  fortune  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stept  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into  it. 

Shaks.  Timon  of  Athens. 

8.  Multitude  of  laws  are  signs  either  of 
Much  tyranny  in  the  prince,  or  much 
Rebellious  disobedience  in  the  subject. 

Marston's  Fawn. 

9.  This  wretch,  that  lov'd,  before  his  food,  his  strife, 
This  punishment  falls  even  with  his  life ; 

His  pleasure  was  vexation,  all  his  bliss 

The  torment  of  another  : 

Their  hurt  is  health,  their  starved  hope  his  store  ; 

Who  so  loves  law,  dies  either  mad  or  poor. 

Middleton's  Phcenix. 

10.  The  good  needs  fear  no  law  ; 

It  is  his  safety,  and  the  bad  man's  awe. 

Massinger,  Middleton  fy  Eowky's  Old  Law. 

11.  We  are  of  the  condition  of  some  great 
Men  in  office ;  that  desire  execution 

Of  the  laws,  not  so  much  to  correct  offences 


LAW. 
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And  reform  the  commonwealth ;  as  to  thrive 
By  their  punishment,  and  grow  rich  and  fat 
With  a  clear  conscience. 

Shirley^s  St  Patrick  for  Ireland. 

12.  If  we  offend  the  law. 

The  law  may  punish  us  ;  which  only  strives 
To  take  away  excess,  not  the  necessity 
Or  use  of  what's  indifferent:  and  is  made 
Or  good  or  bad  by  'ts  use. 

JVahh^s  Covent  Garden. 

13.  Strict  laws  are  like  steel  bodice,  good  for  growing  limbs  ; 
But  when  the  joints  are  knit,  they  are  not  helps, 

But  burdens. 

Fane's  Love  in  the  Bark. 

14.  He  that  with  injury  is  griev'd. 
And  goes  to  law  to  be  reliev'd. 
Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  chouse. 

Who  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  his  house. 
Applies  himself  to  cunning  men. 
To  help  him  to  his  goods  again. 

15.  Law  does  not  put  the  least  restraint 
Upon  our  freedom,  but  maintain  't; 
Or  if  it  does,  'tis  for  our  good. 

To  give  us  freer  latitude; 

For  wholesome  laws  preserve  us  free, 

By  stinting  of  our  liberty. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

16.  Others  believe  no  voice  t'  an  organ 
So  sweet  as  lawyer's  in  his  bar  gown, 
Until  with  subtle  cob-web  cheats 
They're  catch'd  in  knotted  law  like  nets  ; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrangled. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

17.  Besides,  encounters  at  the  bar 
Are  braver  now  than  those  in  war. 
In  which  the  law  does  execution 
With  less  disorder  and  confusion. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


18.  Do  not  your  juries  give  their  verdict 
As  if  they  felt  the  cause  not  heard  it? 


16  LAW. 

And  as  they  please,  make  matter  of  fact 
Run  all  on  one  side,  as  they're  pack'd. 

Butlefs  Hudibras. 
19,   Each  state  must  have  its  policies: 

Kingdoms  have  edicts,  cities  have  their  charters. 
Ev'n  the  wild  outlaw,  in  his  forest  walk, 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  discipline. 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron, 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt. 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer. 


20.  Mark  what  unvary'd  laws  preserve  each  state, 
Laws  wise  as  nature,  and  as  fix'd  as  fate. 

In  vain  thy  reason  finer  webs  shall  draw. 

Entangle  justice  in  her  net  of  law, 

And  right,  too  rigid,  harden  into  wrong  ; 

Still  for  the  strong  too  weak,  the  weak  too  strong. 

21.  Once  (says  an  author,  where  I  need  not  say) 
Two  travelers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way  : 
Both  fierce,  both  hungry,  the  dispute  grew  strong. 
While,  scale  in  hand,  dame  justice  pass'd  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamour  pleads  the  laws, 
Explain'd  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
Dame  justice  weighing  long  the  doubtful  right, 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it,  before  their  sight. 
The  cause  of  strife  remov'd  so  rarely  well, 
There  take,  (says  justice)  take  you  each  a  shell. 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  fools  like  you  : 
'Twas  a  fat  oyster — live  in  peace — adieu. 


Old  Play. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


22.  The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

23.  Or,  in  a  mortgage,  prove  a  lawyer's  share. 
Or,  in  a  jointure,  vanish  from  the  heir; 
Or  in  pure  equity  (the  case  not  clear) 

The  chancery  takes  your  rents  for  twenty  year. 


Pope. 


24,  There  was  on  both  sides  much  to  say  ; 
He'd  hear  the  cause  another  day. 
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And  so  he  did  ;  and  then  a  third 

He  heard  it — there,  he  kept  his  word  ; 

But  with  rejoinders  or  replies, 

Long  bills,  and  answers  stuff 'd  with  lies, 

Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign, 

The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join : 

For  sixteen  years  the  cause  was  spun. 

And  then  stood  where  it  first  begun. 

Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

25.  The  laws  have  cast  me  off  from  every  claim, 
Of  house  and  kindred,  and  within  my  veins 
Turn'd  noble  blood  to  baseness  and  reproach : 
I'll  cast  them  off;  why  should  they  be  to  me 
A  bar,  and  no  protection. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Orra. 

26.  No  choice  was  left  his  feelings  or  his  pride. 
Save  death  or  doctor's  commons — so  he  died. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


LAWYERS. 

I  oft  have  heard  him  say,  how  he  admired 
Men  of  your  large  profession  that  could  speak 
To  every  cause,  and  things  mere  contraries 
Till  they  were  hoarse  again,  yet  all  be  law. 

Be7i  Jonson's  Volpone, 
So  wise,  so  grave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tongue. 
And  loud  withal,  that  could  not  wag  nor  scarce 
Lie  still  without  a  fee. 

Ben  Sanson's  Volpone. 
One  that  not  long  since  was  the  buckram  scribe. 
That  would  run  on  men's  errands  for  an  asper ; 
And  from  such  baseness  having  rais'd  a  stock. 
To  bribe  the  covetous  judge,  call'd  to  the  bar; 
So  poor  in  practice  too,  that  he  would  plead 
A  needy  client's  cause  for  a  starv'd  hen, 
Or  half  a  little  loin  of  veal,  tho'  fly  blown. 

BeaumonVs  Spanish  Curate. 
This  is  some  pettifogging  fiend, 
Some  under  door  keeper's  friend's  friend, 
Vol.  IIL— B  2 
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Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


That  undertake?  to  understand, 
And  juggles  at  the  second  hand. 

And  us'd  too  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hind'ring  justice,  or  maintaining. 

While  lawyers  have  more  sober  sense 
Than  t'  argue  at  their  own  expense, 
But  make  their  best  advantages 
Of  others'  quarrels,  like  the  Swiss. 

And  out  of  foreign  controversies, 
By  aiding  both  sides,  fill  their  purses. 
So  lawyers,  lest  the  bear  defendant, 
And  plaintiff  dog,  should  make  an  end  on't. 
Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error, 
Reverse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer, 
To  let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starv'd, 
That  him  in  place  of  zany  serv'd, 
Hight  Whachuin,  bred  to  dash  and  draw. 
Not  wine,  but  more  unwholesome  law; 
To  make  'twixt  words  and  lines  huge  gaps, 
Wide  as  meridians  in  maps. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
Is  not  the  winding  up  witnesses 
And  nicking  more  than  half  the  business  ? 
For  witnesses,  like  watches,  go 
Just  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow  ; 
And  where  in  conscience  they're  strait  lac'd, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast. 


To  this  brave  man  the  knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law  affairs  ; 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew, 
.  With  books  and  money  plac'd  for  shew. 
Like  nest-eggs,  to  make  clients  lay. 
And  for  his  false  opinions  pay. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 
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11.  Rogues  that  can  extract 

Fines  out  of  looks,  and  death  from  double  meanings. 

SewelVs  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

12.  I  heard  the  deep-mouth'd  pack,  that  scented  blood 
From  their  first  starting,  and  pursued  their  view 
With  the  law  music  of  long  winded  calumny. 
Well  I  remember  one  among  the  tribe, 

A  reading  cut-throat  skill'd  in  parallels, 
And  dark  comparisons  of  wond'rous  likeness. 
Who  in  a  speech  of  unchew'd  eloquence, 
Muster'd  up  all  the  crimes  since  Noah's  days, 
To  put  in  balance  with  this  fancied  plot. 

SewelVs  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

13.  These 
Insnare  the  wretched  in  the  toils  of  law. 
Fomenting  discord,  and  perplexing  right ; 
An  iron  race. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

14.  Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light, 
Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

15.  To  mischief  train'd,  e'en  from  his  mother's  womb, 
Grows  old  in  fraud,  though  yet  in  manhood's  bloom, 
Adopting  arts,  by  which  gay  villains  rise 

And  reach  the  heights  which  honest  men  despise; 

Mute  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate  loud. 

Dull  'mongst  the  dullest,  proudest  of  the  proud ; 

A  pert,  prim,  prater  of  the  northern  race. 

Guilt  in  his  heart,  and  famine  in  his  face. 

Churchill's  Rosciad. 

16.  With  that  low  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies. 
And  amply  too,  the  place  of  being  wise. 
Which  nature,  kind,  indulgent  parent,  gave 
To  qualify  the  blockhead  for  a  knave. 

Churchill's  Rosciad. 
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LEARNING. 

1.  Hear  him  reason  ia  divinity, 

And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish, 

You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

2.  List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

3.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty. 

And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit, 
Of  human  things. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

4.  His  learning  savours  not  the  school-like  gloss. 
That  most  consists  in  echoing  words  and  terms ; 
And  soonest  wins  a  man  an  empty  name  : 

Nor  only  long  or  far-fetch'd  circumstance, 
Wrapp'd  in  the  curious  generalties  of  arts  : 
But  a  direct  and  analytic  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effects  of  arts. 

Jonson's  Poetaster. 

5.  Learning  is 

A  bunch  of  grapes  sprung  up  among  the  thorns; 
Where,  but  by  caution,  none  the  harm  can  miss : 
Nor  art's  true  riches  read  to  understand. 
But  shall,  to  please  his  taste,  offend  his  hand. 

Lord  Brooke  on  Human  Learning. 

6.  Learning  was  first  made  pilot  to  the  world. 
And  in  the  chain  of  contemplation. 
Many  degrees  above  the  burning  clouds 
He'd  in  his  hands  the  nic-leaf 'd  marble  book. 
Drawn  full  of  silver  lines  and  golden  stars. 

Day's  Law  Tricks. 

7.  For  mystic  learning  wondrous  able 
In  magic  talisman  and  cabal. 
Whose  primitive  tradition  reaches 

As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  breeches. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
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S.    In  mathematics  he  was  greater 

Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Pater ; 

For  he  by  geometric  scale, 

Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale  ; 

Resolve,  by  sines  and  tangents,  straight, 

If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight ; 

And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 

The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

Butler^ s  Hudibrae. 
9.   We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 

H'  was  very  shy  of  using  it, 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about : 

Unless  on  holiday  or  so, 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do. 

Besides  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  do  squeak ; 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile. 

Than  to  a  black-bird  'tis  to  whistle. 


Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  brain 
Profane,  erroneous  and  vain  ; 
A  trade  of  knowledge  as  replete. 
As  others  are  with  fraud  and  cheat ; 
An  art  t'encumber  gifts  and  wit, 
And  render  both  for  nothing  fit. 


Butler^ s  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


11.  Nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light. 

That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  right; 
As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  schools 
Derived  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

12.  Some  for  renown  on  scraps  of  learning  date. 
And  think  they  grow  immortal  as  they  quote. 
To  patch-work  learn'd  quotations  are  ally'd, 
But  strive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

13.  Yet  proud  of  parts,  with  prudence  some  dispense. 
And  play  the  fool  because  they're  men  of  sense. 

Young's  Epistle  to  Pope. 
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14.  How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 
But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart. 

Young^s  Last  Day. 

15.  But  you  are  learn'd ;  in  volumes  deep  you  sit ; 
In  wisdom  shallow:  pompous  ignorance  ! 

Young's  JYight  Thoughts. 

16.  You  scorn  what  lies  before  you  in  the  page 
Of  nature  and  experience,  moral  truth; 
And  dive  in  science  for  distinguish'd  names. 
Sinking  in  virtue  as  you  rise  in  fame. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

17.  A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
There  shallow  drops  intoxicate  the  brain. 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 
IS.  By  learning  unrefin'd 

That  oft  enlightens  to  corrupt  the  mind. 

Falconer's  Shipwreck. 

19.  Whose  modest  wisdom,  therefore,  never  aims 
To  find  the  longitude,  or  burn  the  Thames. 

Dr  Wolcot's  Peter  Pindar, 

20.  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes. 
And  pause  awhile  from  letters  to  be  wise  ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail. 
See  nations  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just. 

To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 

Br  Johnson's  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

21.  Au  reste,  (as  we  say)  the  young  lad's  well  enough. 
Only  talks  much  of  Athens,  Rome,  virtue,  and  stuff. 

Moore's  Fudge  Family. 


LETTERS. 

!•  Let  us  see — 

Leave,  gentle  wax;  and  manners,  blame  us  not: 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  rip  their  hearts; 
Their  papers  is  more  lawful. 

Shaks.  Lear. 
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2.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper ! 

ShaJts.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  Read  o'er  this  : 
And  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIIL 

4.  Why,  how  now,  gentlemen! 
What  see  you  in  those  papers  that  you  lose 

So  much  complexion?  look  ye,  how  they  change. 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why  what  read  you  there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood. 
Out  of  appearance. 

Shaks.  Henry  V, 

5.  Letters  admit  not  of  a  half  renown, 

They  give  you  nothing,  or  they  give  a  crown. 
No  work  e'er  gain'd  true  fame,  or  ever  can, 
But  what  did  honour  to  the  name  of  man. 

Young. 

6.  Full  oft  have  letters  caused  the  writers 
To  curse  the  day  they  were  inditers. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

7.  Heaven  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banish'd  lover,  or  some  captive  maid  ; 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires, 

The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart. 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

8.  A  letter,  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

9.  The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  she  epistle. 
And  hardly  heaven — because  it  never  ends. 
I  love  the  mystery  of  a  female  missal, 
AVhich,  like  a  creed,  ne'er  says  all  it  intends. 
But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses'  whistle. 
When  he  allured  poor  Dolon: — you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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10.  When  absent  far  from  those  we  love, 
Is  there  a  charm  the  heart  can  fetter; 
When  years  roll  on,  and  still  we  rove, 
Is  there  no  cure  ?  oh !  yes— a  letter. 


Anon. 


LIBERTY. 

1.  Lucio. — Whence  comes  this  restraint? 

Claudia. — From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty : 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 

So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 

Turns  to  restraint :  our  natures  do  pursue 

(Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane,) 

A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink  we  die. 

Shaks.  Mea.forMea. 

2.  O  happy  men  born  under  good  stars. 
Where  what  is  honest  you  may  freely  think, 

Speak  what  you  think,  and  write  what  you  do  speak ; 
Not  bound  to  servile  soothings. 

Marston's  Fawn. 

3.  A  shew  of  liberty, 

When  we  have  lost  the  substance,  is  best  kept. 
By  seeming  not  to  understand  those  faults, 
Which  we  want  power  to  mend. 

May^s  Cleopatra. 

4.  If  we  retain  the  glory  of  our  ancestors. 
Whose  ashes  will  rise  up  against  our  dulness, 
Shake  off  our  tameness,  and  give  way  to  courage  ; 
We  need  not  doubt,  inspir'd  with  a  just  rage. 

To  break  the  necks  of  those  that  would  yoke  ours, 

Tatham's  Distracted  State. 

5.  I  love  my  freedom  :  yet  strong  prisons  can 
Vex  but  the  bad,  and  not  the  virtuous  man. 

Watkyns. 

6.  Rather  seek 

Our  own  good  from  ourselves,  and  from  our  own 
Live  to  ourselves,  though  in  this  vast  recess. 
Free,  and  none  accountable,  preferring 
Hard  liberty  before  the  easy  yoke 
Of  servile  pomp. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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7.  Oh  !  give  me  liberty ! 
For  were  ev'n  paradise  my  prison, 

Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crystal  walls. 

Dryderi's  Don  Sebastian. 

8.  The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given, 
And  life  itself  th'  inferior  gift  of  heaven. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Jlrcite. 

9.  Oh,  liberty,  thou  goddess,  heavenly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign, 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load,  subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day. 

Mdison^s  Italy. 
10.  What  is  life? 

'Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fiesh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun : 
'Tis  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone, 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 


11.   A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty, 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 


Addison's  Cato. 


Addison's  Cato. 


12.  When  liberty  is  lost. 
Let  abject  cowards  live  ;  but  in  the  brave 
It  were  a  treachery  to  themselves,  enough 
To  merit  chains. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 

13.  The  greatest  glory  of  a  free  born  people. 
Is  to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  children. 

Havard's  Regulus. 

14.  Converse  familiar  with  th'  illustrious  dead  : 
With  great  examples  of  old  Greece  or  Rome; 
Enlarge  thy  free-born  heart,  and  bless  kind  heaven 
That  Britain  yet  enjoys  dear  liberty. 
That  balm  of  life,  that  sweetest  blessing,  cheap 
Tho'  purchas'd  with  our  blood.  • 

Somerville's  Chase. 
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15.  0  liberty, 
Parent  of  happiness,  celestial-born  ; 
When  the  first  man  became  a  living  soul, 
His  sacred  genius  thou. 

Dyer's  Ruins  of  Rome, 

16.  Mankind  are  all  by  nature  free  and  equal, 
'Tis  their  consent  alone  gives  just  dominion. 

Buncombe's  Junius  Brutus, 

17.  0  liberty  !  heav'n's  choice  prerogative ! 

True  bond  of  law  !  thou  social  soul  of  property ! 
Thou  breath  of  reason !  life  of  life  itself ! 
For  thee  the  valiant  bleed.     O  sacred  liberty  ! 
Wing'd  from  the  summer's  snare,  from  flattering  ruin. 
Like  the  bold  stork  you  seek  the  win'try  shore, 
Leave  courts,  and  pomps,  and  palaces  to  slaves. 
Cleave  to  the  cold,  and  rest  upon  the  storm. 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa, 
IS,  Freedom  is 

The  brilliant  gift  of  heav'n,  'tis  reason's  self, 
.  The  kin  of  deity. 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa. 

19.  What  are  fifty;  what  a  thousand  slaves 
Match'd  to  the  sinew  of  a  single  arm 
That  strikes  for  liberty  ? 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa, 

20.  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free, 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing. 

Cowper's  Task. 

21.  Liberty,  like  day, 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  heav'n 
Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 

Cowper's  Task. 

22.  Whose  freedom  is  by  suff' ranee,  and  at  will 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 

Who  lives,  and  is  not  weary  of  a  life 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  well. 

Cowper's  Task. 

23.  But  slaves  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 
Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 
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Cowper's  Task. 


All  that  the  contest  calls  for; — spirit,  strength, 
The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  hearts, 
The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  seek. 

'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flow'r 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume. 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it. 

Cowper''s  Task. 
Oh  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies, 
That  earth  hath  seen  or  fancy  can  devise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  liberty,  should  stand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand. 
With  fragrant  turf  and  flow'rs  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  dress'd  a  bank  or  scented  summer  air. 

Cowper's  Charity. 
The  widow'd  Indian,  when  her  lord  expires. 
Mounts  the  dread  pile,  and  braves  the  funeral  fires! 
So  falls  the  heart  at  thraldom's  bitter  sigh ! 
So  virtue  dies,  the  spouse  of  liberty! 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Eternal  nature !  when  thy  giant  hand 
Had  heaved  the  floods,  and  fix'd  the  trembling  land, 
When  life  sprung  startling  at  thy  plastic  call. 
Endless  her  forms,  and  man  the  lord  of  all ! 
Say,  was  that  lordly  form  inspired  by  thee, 
To  wear  eternal  chains  and  bow  his  knee  ? 
Was  man  ordain'd  the  slave  of  man  to  toil, 
Yoked  with  the  brutes,  and  fetter'd  to  the  soil; 
Weigh'd  in  a  tyrant's  balance  with  his  gold  .' 
No! 

CamphelVs  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Yes  !  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land  !  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul — and  dare  be  free ! 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains. 
The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns  ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  heaven! 
Prone  to  the  dust  oppression  shall  be  hurl'd — 
Her  name,  her  nature,  wilher'd  from  the  world. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
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29.  There  i9  a  world  where  souls  are  free. 
Where  tyrants  taint  not  nature's  bliss. 
If  death  that  world's  bright  opening  be, 
O  who  would  live  a  slave  in  this ! 

30.  Leave  pomps  to  those  who  need  'em — 
Adorn  but  man  with  freedom, 

And  proud  he  braves 
The  gaudiest  slaves, 
That  crawl,  where  monarchs  lead  'em. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


31.  Oh  !  if  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  heaven  holds  dear, 
'Tis  the  last  libation  liberty  draws 

From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her  cause  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

32.  When  will  the  world  shake  off  such  yokes  ?  oh,  when 
Will  that  redeeming  day  shine  out  on  men. 

That  shall  behold  them  rise,  erect  and  free 

As  heav'n  and  nature  meant  mankind  should  be  ! 

Moore's  Fudge  Family. 

33.  By  the  hope  within  us  springing, 
Herald  of  to-morrow's  stife  ; 

By  that  sun,  whose  light  is  bringing 
Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life — 
Oh  !  remember,  life  can  be 
No  charm  for  him  who  lives  not  free  ! 

Moore. 

34.  Easier  were  it 

To  hurl  the  rooted  mountain  from  its  base, 
Than  force  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  men 
Determined  to  be  free. 

Southey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

35.  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainless  mind  ! 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  liberty  !  thou  art  I 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart — 

The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 
And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom. 
And  freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Syr  on' s  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
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'Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  tirst  this  liberated  eye 
Surveyed  earth,  ocean,  sun  and  sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through. 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew  ! 
One  word  alone  can  point  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling — I  was  free  ! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine  : 
The  world — nay — heaven  itself  was  mine ! 

Byron's  Bride  ofAbydos. 
So  let  them  ease  their  hearts  with  prate 
Of  equal  rights,  which  man  ne'er  knew  ; 
I  have  a  love  for  freedom  too. 


For  me,  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be, 
In  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free. 

The  wish — which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 
In  man — to  have  no  master  save  his  mood. 


Byron. 
Byron's  Island. 
Byron's  Island. 


Yet,  freedom  ;  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder  storm  against  the  wind ; 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and  dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms;  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  axe,  looks  rough  and  little  worth ; 
But  the  sap  lasts, — and  still  the  seed  we  find~ 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north  ; 
So  shall  a  bitter  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers, 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 
Nor  yet  too  many,  nor  too  few  their  numbers ; 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil; 
The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendour  which  encumbers ; 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 
Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 


Byron's  Don  Juan 
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42.  For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won. 

43.  The  time  is  past  when  swords  subdued.- 
Man  may  die — the  soul's  renewed : 
Even  in  this  low  world  of  care. 
Freedom  ne'er  shall  want  an  heir; 
Millions  breathe,  but  to  inherit 

Her  unconquerable  spirit — 
When  once  more  her  hosts  assemble, 
Let  the  tyrants  only  tremble  ; 
Smile  they  at  this  idle  threat  ? 
Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


Byron's  Waterloo. 


LIFE. 


0  why  do  wretched  men  so  much  desire 

To  draw  their  days  unto  the  utmost  date, 

And  do  not  rather  wish  them  soon  expire, 

Knowing  the  misery  of  their  estate. 

And  thousand  perils  which  them  still  await 

Tossing  them  like  a  boat  amid  the  main. 

That  ev'ry  hour  they  knock  at  death's  gate  ? 

And  he  that  happy  seems  and  least  in  pain. 

Yet  is  as  nigh  his  end  as  he  that  most  doth  plague. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Such  is  the  weakness  of  all  mortal  hope  ? 
So  tickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things  ; 
That  ere  they  come  unto  their  aimed  scope. 
They  fall  too  short  of  our  frail  reckonings. 
And  bring  us  bale  and  bitter  sorrowings,  ^ 

Instead  of  comfort  which  we  should  embrace. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
For  all  man's  life  me  seems  a  tragedy 
Full  of  sad  sights  and  sore  catrastrophes  ; 
First  coming  to  the  world  with  weeping  eye, 
Where  all  his  days,  like  dolorous  trophies, 
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Are  heaped  with  spoils  of  fortune  and  of  fear, 
And  he  at  last  laid  forth  on  baleful  bier. 

Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses. 

4.  The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Nor  may  a  man  prolong,  or  shorten  it : 

The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  sted. 

Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed. 

Who  life  did  limit  by  almighty  doom 

(Quoth  he)  knows  best  the  terms  established  ; 

And  he  that  points  the  centonel  his  room, 

Doth  license  him  depart  at  sound  of  morning  droome. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

5.  After  long  storms  and  tempests  overblown. 
The  sun  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth  clear : 
So  when  as  fortune  all  her  spite  hath  shown. 
Some  blissful  hours  at  last  must  needs  appear. 
Else  should  afflicted  wights  ofttimes  despeire. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 

6.  But  O  short  pleasure,  bought  with  lasting  pain ! 
Why  will  hereafter  any  flesh  delight 

In  earthly  bliss,  and  join  in  pleasure  vain ! 

Spenser's  Ruins  of  Time. 

7.  O  vain  world's  glory,  and  unsteadfast  state 
Of  all  that  lives  on  face  of  sinful  earth ! 
Which  from  their  first  until  the  utmost  date 
Taste  no  one  hour  of  happiness  or  mirth, 
But  like  as  at  the  Ingrate  of  their  birth. 

They  crying  creep  out  of  their  mother's  womb, 
So  wailing  back  go  to  their  woeful  tomb. 

Spenser's  Ruins  of  Time. 

8.  And  ye,  fond  men  !  on  fortune's  wheel  that  ride. 
Or  in  aught  under  heaven  repose  assurance 

Be  it  riches,  beauty,  or  honour's  pride. 

Be  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  long  endurance. 

But  ere  ye  be  aware  will  flit  away. 

Spenser's  Daphnaida. 

9.  Well  may  appear  by  proof  of  their  mischance. 
The  changeful  turning  of  men's  slippery  state  ; 
That  none  whom  fortune  freely  doth  advance 
Himself  therefore  to  heaven  should  elevate  ; 
For  lofty  type  of  honour,  through  the  glance 
Of  envy's  dart,  is  down  in  dust  prostrate  ; 
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And  all  that  vaunts  in  worldly  vanity, 
Shall  fall  through  fortune's  mutability. 

Spenser. 

10.  Out,  out,  brief  candle, 
Life's  but  a  vralking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

11.  The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ! 

And  like  this  unsubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind :  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

12.  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  To  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 

And — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

13.  0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short : 

To  spend  tiiat  shortness  basely,  'twere  too  long, 
Tho'  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  th'  arrival  of  an  hour. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

14.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
Yarn,  good  and  ill  together :  Our  virtues 

Would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipt  them  not ;  and 
Our  crimes  would  despair,  if  they  were  not 
Cherish'd  by  our  virtues. 

Shaks.  Jill's  well. 

15.  Be  absolute  for  death  ;  or  death,  or  life 

Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.     Reason  thus  with  life; 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
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That  none  but  fools  would  reck  :  a  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skyie  influences, 
That  doth  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 
Hourly  afflict :  Merely  thou  art  death's  fool. 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun  ; 
And  yet  run'st  towards  him  still. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

16.  Happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  to  get ; 
And  what  thou  hast  forget'st.    Thou  art  not  certain  ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  effects 
After  the  moon.     If  thou  art  rich,  thou'rt  poor ; 
For  like  an  ass,  whose  hack  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadeth  thee. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

17.  Thou  hast  not  youth  nor  age  ; 
But  as  it  were  an  after-dinner  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  ;  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsy'd  eld :  and  when  thou'rt  old  and  rich, 
Thou'st  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What's  yet  in  this, 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths ;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Shaks.  Mea.  for  Mea. 

18.  Man's  life's  a  tragedy  ;  his  mother's  womb, 
From  which  he  enters,  is  the  tiring  room  ; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre ;  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in  :  passions,  rage. 
Folly  and  vice  are  actors  :  the  first  cry 

The  prologue  to  the  ensuing  tragedy. 
The  former  act  consisteth  in  dumb  shows ; 
The  second  he  to  more  perfection  grows  ; 
I'  th'  third  he  is  a  man,  and  doth  begin 
To  nurture  vice,  and  act  the  deeds  of  sin : 
I'  th'  fourth  declines ;  i'  th'  fifth  diseases  clog 
And  trouble  him ;  then  death's  the  epilogue. 

Sir  TV.  Raleigh. 

19.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  idiotism ; 
Strength  a  weak  reed ;  health  sickness'  enemy, 
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(And  it  at  length  will  have  the  victory); 
Beauty  is  but  a  painting;  and  long  life 
Is  a  long  journey  in  December  gone, 
Tedious  and  full  of  tribulation. 

20.   Circles  are  prais'd,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  th'  exactly  round : 
So  life  v/e  praise  that  does  excel 
Not  in  much  time,  but  acting  v?ell. 


Decker. 


Waller. 


21.  Delay  is  bad,  doubt  worse,  depending  worst : 
Each  best  day  of  our  life  escapes  us  first. 

Then  since  we,  more  than  many,  these  truths  know  ; 
Though  Ufe  be  short,  let  us  not  make  it  so. 

Jonson's  Epigrams. 

22.  Her  days  are  peace,  and  so  she  ends  her  breath  ; 
True  life  that  knows  not  what's  to  die,  till  death. 

DanieVs  Rosamond. 

23.  Men  should  strive  to  live  well,  not  to  live  long. 
And  I  would  spend  this  momentary  breath. 

To  live  by  fame,  for  ever  after  death. 

Earl  of  Sterline's  Julius  Ccesar. 

24.  Our  life  is  nothing,  but  a  winter's  day ; 
Some  only  break  their  fast,  and  so  away  : 
Others  stay  dinner,  and  depart  full-fed ; 
The  deepest  age  but  sups  and  goes  to  bed  : 
He's  most  in  debt,  that  lingers  out  the  day  ; 
Who  dies  betimes,  has  less  and  less  to  pay. 

Quarles. 

25.  You'll  tell  me,  man  ne'er  dies,  but  changeth  life  ; 
And  haply  for  a  better.     He's  happiest 

That  goes  the  right  way  soonest.     Nature  sent  us 
All  naked  hither,  and  all  the  goods  we  had 
Tfe  only  took  on  credit  with  the  world  : 
And  that  the  best  of  men  are  but  mere  borrowers ; 
Though  some  take  longer  day. 

Richard  Brome's  Damoiselle. 

26.  Life,  ill  preserv'd,  is  worse  than  basely  lost. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Siege  of  Rhodes. 

27.  O  trivial  property  of  life  !   some  do 
Attend  the  mighty  war,  and  make  divinity 
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Their  yoke;  till  for  the  sport  of  kings  they  but 
Augment  the  number  of  the  dead. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Just  Italian. 
Life  is 
Like  the  span 

Forc'd  from  a  gouty  hand ;  which,  as  it  gains 
Extent,  and  active  length,  the  more  it  pains. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Just  Italian. 
Like  to  the  falling  of  a  star : 
Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are  ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood. 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  ; 
Ev'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrow'd  light 
Is  straight  call'd  in,  and  paid  to  night. 
The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies  ; 
The  spring  entomb'd  in  autumn  lies  ; 
The  dew  dries  up  ;  the  star  is  shot ; 
The  flight  is  past;  and  man  forgot. 

Bishop  King. 
Life  is  a  weary  interlude — 
Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes  include : 
The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  tears ; 
The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears ; 
The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath, 
And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

Bishop  King. 
Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate  ;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heav'n. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Why  is  life  given 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us  ?  rather  why 
Obtruded  on  us  thus  ?     Who,  if  he  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offer'd,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down. 
Glad  to  be  dismiss'd  in  peace  ? 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Nature  to  each  allots  his  proper  sphere. 
But  that  forsaken,  we  like  comets  err. 
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Toss'd  thro'  the  void,  by  some  rude  shock  we're  broke, 
And  all  our  boasted  fire  is  lost  in  smoke. 

Congreve. 

34.  What  is't  we  live  for?  tell  life's  fairest  tale — 
To  eat,  to  drink,  to  sleep,  love,  and  enjoy, 
And  then  to  love  no  more ! 

To  talk  of  things  we  know  not,  and  to  know 
Nothing  but  things  not  worth  the  talking  of. 

Sir  R.  Fane,  Jun. 

35.  If  life  a  hundred  years,  or  e'er  so  few, 
'Tis  repetition  all,  and  nothing  new  : 

A  fair  where  thousands  meet,  but  none  can  stay, 
An  inn  where  travellers  bait,  then  post  away. 

Fawkes. 

36.  How  sudden  do  our  prospects  vary  here ! 
And  how  uncertain  ev'ry  good  we  boast! 
Hope  oft  deceives  us ;  and  our  very  joys 
Sink  with  fruition  ; — pall,  and  rust  away. 

How  wise  are  we  in  thought!  how  weak  in  practice! 
Our  very  virtue,  like  our  will  is — nothing. 

Shirley's  Parricide. 

37 .  Ev'ry  state, 
Allotted  to  the  race  of  man  below, 

Is,  in  proportion,  doom'd  to  taste  some  sorrow. 

Eowe's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

38.  But  ah !  how  insincere  are  all  our  joys  ! 

Which,  sent  from  heaven,  like  lightning  make  no  stay : 
Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys. 
Or  grief  sent  post  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

Dry  den's  Jlnnus  Mirahilis. 

39.  Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind. 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind ! 

Dry  den's  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

40.  Since  every  man  who  lives  is  born  to  die, 
And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity, 
With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear. 
Nor  joy  nor  grieve  for  things  beyond  our  care. 
Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend ; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
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41.  A  flower  that  does  with  opening  morn  arise, 
And,  flourishing  the  day,  at  evening  dies ; 
A  wing'd  eastern  blast,  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore ; 

A  fire,  whose  flames  through  crackling  stubble  fly, 

A  meteor  shooting  from  the  summer  sky  ; 

A  bowl  adown  the  bending  mountain  roU'd  ; 

A  bubble  breaking,  and  a  fable  told ; 

A  noon-tide  shadow,  and  a  midnight  dream  ; 

Are  emblems  which,  with  semblance  apt,  proclaim 

Our  earthly  course. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

42.  In  every  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Public  calamities,  or  household  ills  ; 
The  due  reward  to  just  desert  refus'd. 
The  trust  betray'd,  the  nuptial  bed  abus'd  ; 
The  judge  corrupt,  the  long  depending  cause, 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconstrued  laws ; 
The  crafty  turns  of  a  dishonest  state. 

And  violent  will  of  the  wrong- doing  great ; 
The  venom'd  tongue,  injurious  to  his  fame, 
Which  nor  can  wisdom  share,  nor  fair  advice  reclaim. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

43.  We  happiness  pursue ;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit,  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain : 
And  while  poor  nature  labours  to  be  blest. 
By  day  with  pleasure,  and  by  night  with  rest. 
Some  stronger  power  eludes  our  sickly  will. 
Dashing  our  rising  hopes  with  certain  ill ; 
And  makes  us,  with  reflective  trouble,  see 
That  all  destin'd,  which  we  fancy  free. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

44.  Who  breathes,  must  suffer;  and  who  thinks,  must  mourn. 
And  he  alone  is  bless'd,  who  ne'er  was  born. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

45.  I  tell  thee,  life  is  but  one  common  care. 
And  man  was  born  to  suffer  and  to  fear. 


Prior's  Soloman. 


46.   Thus  we  act ;  and  thus  we  are. 
Or  toss'd  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care. 

Vol.  III.— D 
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With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
What,  if  he  gain'd,  he  could  not  use  : 
And  t'  other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
We  err  by  use,  go  wrong  by  rules, 
In  gesture  grave,  in  action  fools  : 
We  join  hypocrisy  to  pride. 
Doubling  the  faults  we  strive  to  hide. 


Frior''s  Alma. 


47.  Even  so  luxurious  men,  unheeding  pass 
An  idle  summer-life  in  fortune's  shine. 
A  season's  glitter!  thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Thoinson's  Seasoiis. 

48.  Ah  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 
Whom  pleasure,  power,  and  affluence  surround  ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth. 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste ; 

Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  fee),  this  very  moment,  death, 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain  ! 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

49.  Even  in  the  vale,  where  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace,  and  contemplation  join'd, 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

50.  Ah  1  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  ?  those  unsolid  hopes 
Of  happiness  ?  those  longings  after  fame  ? 
Those  restless  cares  ?  those  busy  bustling  days  ? 
Those  gay-spent,  festive  nights  ?  those  veering  thoughts 
Lost  between  good  and  ill,  that  shar'd  my  life .' 
All  now  are  vanish'd  !  virtue  sole  survives 
Immortal  never-fading  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

51.  Where  now,  ye  living  vanities  of  life! 
Ye  ever-tempting,  ever-cheating  train  ? 
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Where  are  ye  now  ?  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 

Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 

Sad,  siclcening  thought !  and  yet  deluded  man, 

A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past. 

And  brolcen  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd. 

With  new  flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

52.  The  days  of  life  are  sisters ;  all  alike  ; 

None  just  the  same  ;  which  serve  to  fool  us  on 
Through  blasted  hopes,  with  change  of  fallacy  ; 
While  joy  is,  like  to-morrow,  still  to  come : 
Nor  ends  the  fruitless  chase  but  in  the  grave. 

Voung''s  Brothers. 

53.  Vain  man  !  to  be  so  fond  of  breathing  long. 
And  spinning  out  a  thread  of  misery  : 

The  longer  hfe  the  greater  choice  of  evil ; 
The  happiest  man  is  but  a  wretched  thing, 
That  steals  poor  comfort  from  comparison. 

Young's  Busiris. 

54.  Ah !  what  is  human  life  ? 
How,  like  the  dial's  tardy  moving  shade. 
Day  after  day  slides  from  us  unperceiv'd ! 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth  ; 
Too  subtle  is  the  movement  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  soon  the  hour  is  up — and  we  are  gone. 

Young's  Busiris. 
65.   The  smoothest  course  of  nature  has  its  pains ; 

And  truest  friends,  thro'  error,  wound  our  rest. 

Without  misfortune,  what  calamities  ? 

And  what  hostilities,  without  a  foe  ? 

Nor  are  foes  wanting  to  the  best  on  earth. 

But  endless  is  the  list  of  human  ills. 

And  sighs  might  sooner  fail,  than  cause  to  sigh. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
56.  Life's  little  stage  is  a  small  eminence, 

Inch-high  the  grave  above ;  that  home  of  man. 

Where  dwells  the  multitude  :  we  gaze  around; 

We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sigh  ;  and  while 

We  sigh,  we  sink;  and  are  what  we  deplor'd ; 

Lamenting,  or  lamented,  all  our  lot. 

Young's  JSTight  Thoughts. 
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57.  Ere  man  has  measured  half  his  weary  stage, 
His  luxuries  have  left  him  no  reserve, 

No  maiden  relishes,  no  unbroacht  delights  ; 
On  cold-serv'd  repetitions  he  subsists, 
And  in  the  tasteless  present  chews  the  past ; 
Disgusted  chews,  and  scarce  can  swallow  down. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

58.  Like  some  fair  hum'rists,  life  is  not  enjoy'd, 

When  courted  least;  most  worth,  when  disesteem'd. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

59.  Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour  ? 
What  tho'  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame  ? 
Earth's  highest  station  ends  in — "  Here  he  lies:" — 
And  "  dust  to  dust" — concludes  her  noblest  song. 

FoMWg's  JVight  Thoughts. 

60.  Behold  the  picture  of  earth's  happiest  man: 
He  calls  his  wish,  it  comes ;  he  sends  it  back, 
And  says  he  call'd  another ;  that  arrives. 
Meets  the  same  welcome ;  yet  he  still  calls  on ; 
Till  one  calls  him,  who  varies  not  his  call. 

But  holds  him  fast,  in  chains  of  darkness  bound, 
Till  nature  dies,  and  judgment  sets  him  free  ; 
A  freedom  far  less  welcome  than  his  chain. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

61.  To  day  is  so  like  yesterday,  it  cheats  ; 
We  take  the  lying  sister  for  the  same. 
Life  glides  away,  Lorenzo,  like  a  brook  ; 
For  ever  changing,  unperceiv'd  the  change. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

62.  Man,  ill  at  ease, 

In  this,  not  his  own  place,  this  foreign  field. 
Where  nature  fodders  him  with  other  food, 
Than  was  ordain'd  his  cravings  to  suffice. 
Poor  in  abundance,  famish'd  at  a  feast. 
Sighs  for  something  more,  when  most  enjoy'd. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

63.  How  frail  men,  things  !  How  momentary  both! 
Fantastic  chase  of  shadow's  hunting  shades  !  , 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

64.  There's  not  a  day,  but,  to  the  man  of  thought. 
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Betrays  some  secret,  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  more. 

You7ig's  JVight  Thoughts. 

65.  On  life's  gay  stage,  one  inch  above  the  grave, 
The  pioud  run  up  and  down  in  quest  of  eyes ; 
The  sensual,  in  pursuit  of  something  worse  ; 
The  grave,  of  gold  ;  the  politic,  of  power ; 
And  all,  of  other  butterflies,  as  vain. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

66.  How  must  a  spirit,  late  escaped  from  earth, 
The  truth  of  things  new  blazing  in  its  eye. 
Look  back,  astonish'd,  on  the  ways  of  men. 
Whose  lives'  whole  drift  is  to  forget  their  graves  ! 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

67.  Be  wise  with  speed  ; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed. 

Young'' s  Love  of  Fame. 

68.  The  present  moment,  like  a  wife,  we  shun. 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  it  is  our  own. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

69.  Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  train ; 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain  ; 

These,  mix'd  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confin'd, 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind  ; 
The  lights  and  shades  whose  well  accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

70.  0  thoughtless  mortals  !  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate ! 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
7L  When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  sickly  joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees, 
At  every  little  breath  misfortune  blows  ; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  their  happiness, 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire  : 
This  is  the  common  lot. 


72.   Is  that  a  birth-day  ?  'tis,  alas  !  too  clear, 
'Tis  but  the  fun'ral  of  the  former  year. 


Vol.  in.— D  2 


Young. 
Pope. 
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73.  What  art  thou,  life,  so  dearly  lov'd  by  all  ? 

What  are  thy  charms  that  thus  the  great  desire  thee. 
And  to  retain  thee  part  with  pomp  and  titles  ? 
To  buy  thy  presence,  the  gold  watching  miser 
Will  pour  his  mouldy  bags  of  treasure  out, 
And  grow  at  once  a  prodigal.     The  wretch 
Clad  with  disease  and  poverty's  thin  coat. 
Yet  holds  thee  fast,  though  painful  company. 

Havard's  King  Charles  I. 

74.  0  life  !  thou  universal  wish ;  what  art  thou  ? 
Thou  'rt  but  a  dog — a  few  uneasy  hours : 
Thy  morn  is  greeted  by  the  flocks  and  herds ; 
And  every  bird  that  flatters  with  its  note, 
Salutes  thy  rising  sun  :  thy  noon  approaching, 
Then  haste  the  flies  and  every  creeping  insect. 
To  bask  in  thy  meridian;  that  declining, 

As  quickly  they  depart,  and  leave  thy  evening 

To  mourn  the  absent  ray  :  night  at  hand. 

Then  croaks  the  raven  conscience,  time  misspent. 

The  owl  despair  seems  hideous,  and  the  bat 

Confusion  flutters  up  and  down — 

Life's  but  a  lengthen'd  day  not  worth  the  waking  for. 

Havard's  King  Charles  L 

75.  Human  life  is  chequer'd  at  the  best, 
And  joy  and  grief  alternately  preside. 
The  good  and  evil  demon  of  mankind. 

Tracy's  Periander. 

76.  By  day  or  night, 

In  florid  youth,  or  mellow  age,  scarce  fleets 
One  hour  without  its  care  !  not  sleep  itself 
Is  ever  balmy  ;  for  the  shadowy  dream 
Oft  bears  substantial  woe, 

Smollett's  Regicide, 

77.  'Tis  but  a  night,  a  long  and  moonless  night ; 
We  make  the  grave  our  bed,  and  then  are  gone. 

Blair's  Grave. 

78.  I've  try'd  this  world  in  all  its  changes. 

States  and  conditions ;  have  been  great  and  happy, 
Wretched  and  low,  and  pass'd  thro'  all  its  stages. 
And  oh!  believe  me,  who  have  known  it  best. 
It  is  not  worth  the  bustle  that  it  costs  : 
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'Tis  but  a  medley,  all  of  idle  hopes, 
And  abject  childish  fears. 

Madden' s  Themistocles. 

79.  To  be,  is  better  far  than  not  to  be, 
Else  nature  cheated  us  in  our  formation. 
And  when  we  are,  the  sweet  delusion  wears 
Such  various  charms  and  prospects  of  delight ; 
That  what  we  could  not  will,  we  make  our  choice. 
Desirous  to  prolong  the  life  she  gave. 

Sewell's  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

80.  Life's  buzzing  sounds  and  flatt'ring  colours  play 
Round  our  fond  sense,  and  waste  the  day. 
Enchant  the  fancy,  vex  the  labouring  soul ; 
Each  rising  sun,  each  lightsome  hour. 
Beholds  the  busy  slavery  we  endure ; 

Nor  is  our  freedom  full,  or  contemplation  pure. 
When  night  and  sacred  silence  overspread  the  soul. 

Watts. 

81.  To  contemplation's  sober  eye 
Such  is  the  race  of  man : 

And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly. 
Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day. 
In  fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 
Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance  ; 
Or  chill'd  by  age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave  in  dust  to  rest. 


82.  To  each  his  sufferings :  all  are  men, 
Condemn'd  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own. 

83.  These  shall  the  fury  passions  tear. 
The  vulture  of  the  mind, 
Disdainful  anger,  pallied  fear. 
And  shame  that  skulks  behind ; 

Or  pining  love,  shall  waste  their  youth. 
Or  jealousy,  with  rankling  tooth. 
That  inly  gnaws  the  secret  heart, 


Gray's  Spring. 


Gray's  Eton  College. 
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And  envy  wan,  and  faded  care, 

Grim-visag'd  comfortless  despair, 

And  sorrow's  piercing  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high, 

To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  infamy. 

The  stings  of  falsehood  those  shall  try, 

And  hard  unkindness'  altered  eye, 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forc'd  to  flow ; 

And  keen  remorse,  with  blood  defil'd, 

And  moody  madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo!   in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  grisly  troop  are  seen, 

The  painful  family  of  death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen  : 

This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains. 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage  : 

Lo,  poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand. 

And  slow  consuming  age. 

Gray's  Eton  College. 

84.  Catch  then,  0  catch  the  transient  hour, 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower. 
He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies  ! 

Dr  Johnson. 

85.  Reflect  that  life  and  death,  affecting  sounds, 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being, 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  alone  ; 

Not  for  itself  hut  for  a  nobler  end 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  the  greater  good, 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserv'd, 
And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd  with  loss  of  life. 

Br  Johnson's  Irene. 

86.  Ask  what  is  human  life — the  sage  replies 
With  disappointment  low'ring  in  his  eyes, 
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A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  sense  of  fancied  bliss  and  heart-felt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 

Cowpefa  Hope. 

87.  In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found, 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 

It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguish'd  than  ourselves,  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  mod'rate  ills, 
And  sympathize  with  others,  suffering  more. 

Cowper's  Task. 

88.  All  has  its  date  below.    The  fatal  hour 
Was  register'd  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too.    The  deep  foundations  that  we  lay. 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock, 

A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  ? 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  search'd  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

Cowper^s  Task. 

89.  How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked. 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 
(Through  inexperience  as  we  now  perceive) 
We  miss'd  that  happiness  we  might  have  found. 

Cowper^s  Task, 

90.  Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ; 

Ah !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 

Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 

And  waged  with  fortune  and  eternal  war ; 

Check'd  by  the  scoff  of  pride,  by  envy's  frown, 

And  poverty's  unconquerable  bar, 

In  life's  low  vale  remote  has  pin'd  alone. 

Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

91.  Oh  life?  how  p leasing  is  thy  morning. 
Young  fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning ! 
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Cold— pausing— cautious  lessons  scorning, 

We  fi'isk  away, 

Like  school  boys,  at  the  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 

We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 

Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near 

Among  the  leaves ; 

And  though  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

92.  Ah  !  happy  boys  !  such  feelings  pure. 
They  will  not,  cannot  long  endure  ; 
Condemned  to  stem  the  world's  rude  tide, 
You  may  not  linger  by  the  side  ; 

For  fate  shall  thrust  you  from  the  shore, 
And  passion  ply  the  sail  and  oar. 

93.  Our  youthful  summer  oft  we  see 
Dance  by  on  wings  of  game  and  glee, 
While  the  dark  storm  reserves  its  rage, 
Against  the  winter  of  our  age. 


Burns. 


ScoWs  Marmion. 


ScoWs  Marmion. 


94.   Though  varying  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 
Fewer'd  the  progress  of  these  years. 
Yet  now,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  but  seem 
The  recollection  of  a  dream. 
So  still  we  glide  down  to  the  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 


ScoWs  Marmion. 


95.  Thus  pleasures  fade  away ; 
Youth,  talents,  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  leave  us  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey. 

96.  Danger,  long  travel,  want  or  woe. 

Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know ; 

For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blaunch  at  once  the  hair; 

Hard  time  can  roughen  form  and  face. 

And  what  can  quench  the  eye's  bright  grace, 


ScoWs  Marmion. 
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Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace, 
More  deeply  than  despair. 

Scott's  Marmion. 

97.  Ah  !  in  what  perils  is  vain  life  engag'd  ! 

What  slight  neglects,  what  trivial  faults  destroy 
The  hardest  frame  !  of  indolence,  of  to  il, 
AVe  die  ;  of  want,  of  superfluity, 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

98.  For  time  will  come  with  all  its  blights, 
The  ruin'd  hope — the  friend  unkind — 
The  love,  that  leaves,  where'er  it  lights, 
A  chill  or  burning  light  behind. 

Moore, 

99.  We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 

Sick — sick; — unfound  the  boon — unslaked  the  thirst, 

Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay, 

Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  thought  at  first — 

But  all  too  late,— so  are  we  doubly  curst. 

Love,  fame,  ambition,  avarice — 'tis  the  same, 

Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 

For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name, 

And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the  flame. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

100.  We  are  fools  of  time  and  terror :  days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us  ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain, 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 

In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  hfe  there  is  no  present,  we  may  number 
How  few,  how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  hack 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's. 

Byron's  Manfred. 

101.  Alas !  such  is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 

At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same  ; 
Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 
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Are  far  more  potent  o'er  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day. 

Byron^s  Island. 

102.  The  dust  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive 
And  wretched. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

103.  When  we  cry  out  against  fate,  'twere  well 
We  should  remember  fortune  can  take  nought 
Save  what  she  gave — the  rest  was  nakedness, 
And  lusts,  and  appetites,  and  vanities. 

The  universal  heritage,  to  battle 

With  as  we  may,  and  least  in  humblest  stations. 

Where  hunger  swallows  all  in  one  low  want. 

And  the  original  ordinance,  that  man 

Must  sweat  for  his  poor  pittance,  keeps  all  passions 

Aloof,  save  fear  of  famine  !  All  is  low, 

And  false,  and  hollow — day  from  first  to  last, 

The  prince's  urn  no  less  than  potter's  vessel. 

Byron's  Two  Foscari. 

104.  Between  two  worlds  life  hovers  like  a  star, 
'Twixt  night  and  morn,  upon  the  horizon's  verge. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ! 
How  less  what  we  may  be !  the  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afar 

Our  bubbles ;  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages ;  while  the  groves 
Of  empires  have  but  like  some  passing  waves. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

105.  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success; 

"  But  do  you  more,  Serapronius, — don't  deserve  it," 

And  take  my  word,  you  wont  have  any  less  : 

Be  wary,  watch  the  time,  and  always  serve  it; 

Give  gently  way,  when  there's  too  great  a  press ; 

And  for  your  conscience  only  learn  to  nerve  it. 

For  like  a  racer  or  a  boxer  training, 

'Twill  make,  if  proved,  vast  efforts  without  paining. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

106.  There  still  are  many  rainbows  in  your  sky. 

But  mine  have  vanish'd.    All,  when  life  is  new, 
Commence  with  feelings  warm,  and  prospects  high  ; 
But  time  strips  our  illusions  of  their  hue. 
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And  one  by  one,  in  turn,  some  grand  mistake. 
Casts  off  its  bright  skin  yearly  like  the  snake. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

107.  A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 
Fighting,  devotion,  dust — perhaps  a  name. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

108.  Love's  the  first  net  which  spreads  its  deadly  mesh  ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  vengeance,  glory  glue 

The  glittering  lime-twigs  of  our  latter  days, 
Where  still  we  flutter  on  for  pence  or  praise. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

109.  0  love  !  O  glory !   what  are  ye  ?  who  fly 
Around  us  ever,  rarely  to  alight : 
There's  not  a  meteor  in  the  polar  sky 

Of  such  transcendent  and  more  fleeting  flight. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

110.  Well — well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis. 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails. 
And  live  and  die,  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes, 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails  ; 
The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us. 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales. 

Byron's  Don  .Tuan. 

111.  The  spell  is  broke — the  charm  is  flown  ! 
Thus  is  it  with  life's  fitful  fever ; 

We  madly  smile  when  we  should  groan  ; 
Delirium  is  our  best  deceiver. 
Each  lucid  interval  of  thought 
Recalls  the  woes  of  nature's  charter. 
And  he  that  acts  as  wise  men  ought. 
But  lives — as  saints  have  died — a  martyr. 


Byron. 


Ye  roses  that  bloom  in  the  vale, 
Short  liv'd  is  your  beauty,  'tis  true. 
But  though  ye  but  bloom  for  a  while 
Perhaps  I  may  fade  before  you. 
The  dart  of  cold  death  may  be  nigh, 
For  rapid  and  sure  is  its  flight ; 
To-morrow  ye  surely  will  die. 
But  I  may  be  dead  before  night. 

Vol.  III.— E 
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113.   What  is  life?  'tis  lilie  the  ocean, 
In  its  placid  hours  of  rest, 
Sleeping  calmly — no  emotion 
Rising  in  its  tranquil  breast. 
But  too  soon  the  heavenly  sky 
Is  obscured  by  nature's  hand, 
And  the  whirlwind  passing  by 
Leaves  a  wreck  upon  the  strand. 


LIGHT. 


Hail !  holy  light,  ofifspring  of  heav'n  first-born, 

Or  of  the  eternal  co-eternal  beam. 

May  I  express  thee  unblam'd  ?  Since  God  is  light. 

And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 

Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee, 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heav'ns  thou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  infinite. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw. 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 

To  be  o'erpower'd. 

Shaks.  Richard  IL 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den  ? 
And  fright  him  there ;  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
0  let  it  not  be  said  ! 

Shaks.  King  John. 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  'tis 
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The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 
So  looks  the  pent  up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  destroying  paws; 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey  ; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 
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Here  the  brib'd  lawyer,  sunk  in  velvet,  sleeps ; 
The  starving  orphan,  as  he  passes,  weeps ; 
There  flames  a  fool,  begirt  with  tinsel  slaves. 
Who  wastes  the  wealth  of  a  whole  race  of  knaves; 
That  other  with  a  clustering  train  behind, 
Owes  his  new  honours  to  a  sordid  mind! 
This  next  in  court  fidelity  excels, 
The  public  rifles,  and  his  country  sells. 


Seek  not  from  'prentices  to  learn  the  way. 
Those  fabling  boys  will  turn  thy  steps  astray ; 
Ask  the  grave  tradesman  to  direct  thee  right. 
He  ne'er  deceives — but  when  he  profits  by't. 


Gay^s  Trivia. 


Gay's  Trivia. 


3.  The  tavern!  park!  assembly!  mask!  and  play! 
Those  dear  destroyers  of  the  tedious  day  ! 
That  wheel  of  fops !   that  saunter  of  the  town! 
Call  it  diversion  and  the  pill  goes  down. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

4.  London  !  the  needy  villain's  general  home. 
The  common  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome ; 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

Dr  Johnson's  London. 

5.  Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay. 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey  ; 
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Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

Dr  Johnson^s  London. 

6.  Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  comes  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devoted  town. 

To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly, 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy. 

Swift. 

7.  Dozens 

Of  fresh  imported,  staring  country  cousins. 
To  London  come,  the  wax-work  to  devour, 
And  see  their  brother  beasts  within  the  tow'r. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 
S.   The  seventh  day  this  ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 

London  !  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  snug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air : 
Thy  coach  of  hackney,  whiskey,  one  horse  chair. 
And  humblest  gig  through  sundry  suburbs  whirl, 
To  Hampstead,  Brentford,  Harrow,  make  repair; 
Till  the  tir'd  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious  gibe  from  each  pedestrian  churl. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
9.   A  mighty  mass  of  brick,  and  smoke,  and  shipping. 
Dirty  and  dusky,  but  as  wide  as  eye 
Could  reach,  with  here  and  there  a  sail  just  skipping 
In  sight,  then  lost  amidst  the  forestry 
Of  masts  ;  a  wilderness  of  steeples  peeping 
On  tip  through  their  sea-coal  canopy  ; 
A  huge  dun  cupola,  like  a  foolscap  crown 
On  a  fool's  head — and  there  is  London  town ! 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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Love  is  life's  end ;  an  end  but  never  ending ; 
All  joys,  all  sweets,  all  happiness,  awarding; 
Love  is  life's  wealth  (ne'er  spent  but  ever  spending). 
More  rich  by  giving,  taking  by  discarding ; 
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Love's  life's  reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding: 

Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  fond  care  remove  ; 

Ah  !  should'st  thou  live  but  once  love's  sweets  to  prove, 

Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  unless  thou  live  to  love. 

Spenser's  Britain's  Ida. 
The  joys  of  love,  if  they  should  ever  last 
Without  affliction  or  disquietness. 
That  worldly  chances  do  among  them  cast, 
Would  be  on  earth  too  great  a  blessedness, 
Liker  to  heaven  than  mortal  wretchedness  ; 
Therefore  the  winged  god,  to  let  men  weet 
That  here  on  earth  is  no  sure  happiness, 
A  thousand  sours  hath  temper'd  with  one  sweet, 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  dainty,  as  is  meet. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
True  he  it  said,  whatever  man  it  said, 
That  love  with  gall  and  honey  doth  abound  : 
But  if  the  one  be  with  the  other  weigh'd. 
For  every  drachm  of  honey  therein  found 
A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
Love  is  a  celestial  harmony 
Of  likely  hearts,  compos'd  of  stars'  consent, 
Which  join  together  in  sweet  sympatliy. 
To  work  each  other's  joy  and  true  content. 
Which  they  have  harbour'd  since  their  first  descent, 
Out  of  their  heavenly  bowers,  where  they  did  see 
And  know  each  other  here  belov'd  to  be. 

Spenser's  Hymn  in  honour  of  Beauty, 
Such  is  the  pow'r  of  that  sweet  passion. 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  expel, 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Unto  a  fairer  form,  which  now  doth  dwell 
In  his  high  thought,  that  would  itself  excel. 
Which  he  beholding  still  with  constant  sight, 
Admires  the  mirror  of  so  heavenly  light. 

Spenser's  Hymn  in  honour  of  Love, 
Love  does  reign 
In  stoutest  minds,  and  maketh  monstrous  war: 
He  maketh  war,  he  maketh  peace  again. 
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And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual  jar : 
O  miserable  men  that  to  him  subject  are. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

7.  Little  she  ween'd  that  love  he  close  conceal'd  •, 
Yet  still  he  wasted,  as  the  snow  congeal'd 
When  the  bright  sun  his  beams  thereon  doth  beat. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

8.  Nor  less  was  she  in  heart  affected, 
But  that  she  masked  it  with  modesty. 

For  fear  she  should  of  lightness  be  detected. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Q;ueen 

9.  To  love, 
Is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears, 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service, 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 

All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes  ; 

All  adoration,  duty,  and  observance. 

All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience, 

All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 
10.    Say  that  you  love  me  not,  but  say  not  so 

In  bitterness :  the  common  executioner. 

Whose  heart  the  accustomed  sight  of  death  makes  hard. 

Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 

But  first  begs  pardon. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 
U.  If  thou  hast  not  ^at  as  I  do  now, 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 

Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

12.  If  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

13.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him  ; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish  boy  :— yet  he  talks  well ; 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

14.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
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You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

15.  I  pray  you  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

16.  Wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'tis  such  fools  as  you, 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it, 

17.  O.how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

18.  The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  burns  : 
The  current  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stop'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 

He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

19.  O  gentle  Protheus,  love's  a  mighty  lord; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction, 

Nor  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth  ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love; 
Now,  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

20.  Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

21.  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Shaks,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veronc 
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22.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenciied  in  ice  :  which,  with  an  hour's  heat, 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  its  form. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

23.  Hinder  not  my  course  ; 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 

Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

24.  To  be  in  love  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans; 

Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

25.  In  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love. 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 
And  made  them  watches  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

26.  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans, 

With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

27.  Fie,  fie  !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

28.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 

0,  'tis  the  curse  of  love,  and  still  approv'd, 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  beloved. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

29.  Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

30.  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
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31.  For  now  my  love  is  thaw'd  ; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

32.  Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quality, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighfs  Dream. 

33.  Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind  ; 
And  therefore  is  winged  cupid  painted  blind. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  J\fight's  Dream. 
S4.   Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JYighVs  Dream. 

35.  She,  sweet  lady,  dotes. 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry, 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Dream. 

36.  You  thief  of  love  !  what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVtght's  Dream. 

37.  Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do ; 

I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false,  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Dream. 

38.  O  happy  fair ! 

Your  eyes  are  load-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air, 

More  tunable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Dream. 

39.  Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  urg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 
Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears  : 
What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 

A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

40.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  vleyv. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

41.  Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts. 
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Which  ten  times  faster  ghde  than  the  sun's  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  ills. 

Shaks,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

42.  O  brawling  love  !  0  loving  hate  ! 

0  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  ! 

O  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity ! 

Misshapen  chaos  of  well  seeming  forms! 

Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health  ! 

Still-waking  sleep  ! 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

43.  Holy  St  Francis !  what  a  change  is  here ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  dost  love  so  dear, 

So  soon  forsaken  ?     Young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

44.  Thou  knowest  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face  ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to  night. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

45.  O,  gentle  Romeo, 

If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully. 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo :  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

46.  If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 

Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

47.  Dost  thou  love  me  ?     I  know  thou  wilt  say — ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word.  Yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  may'st  prove  false  ;  at  lover's  perjuries, 
They  say  Jove  laughs. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

48.  In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 

And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  'haviour  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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49.  Sweet,  good  night ! 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

50.  Come,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black  brow'd  night ; 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

51.  See  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

52.  Alack!  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 

Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

53.  Come  what  sorrow  can, 

I  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

54.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest,  and  most  deadly  hate. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

55.  A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVight. 

56.  Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 

We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVight. 

57.  Reason  thus  with  reason  fetter: 

Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JSTight. 

58.  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
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She  sat  (like  patience  on  a  monument) 
Smiling  at  grief. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JYight. 

59.  Methinks  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections 
Steal  with  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVight. 

60.  I  cannot  love  him  : 

Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  learn'd,  and  valiant, 
And,  in  dimensions,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVight. 

61.  But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  : 
But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements. 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power. 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

62.  Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  and  vain  ; 
Form'd  by  the  eye,  and  therefore  like  the  eye ; 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost, 

63.  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad. 

Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

64.  What !  I  love  !  I  sue  !  I  seek  a  wife ! 
A  woman  that  is  like  a  German  clock. 
Still  a  repairing;  ever  out  of  frame; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch. 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

65.  Fair  soul, 

In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 

If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind. 

You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument. 

Shaks.  All's  well. 
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It  were  al!  one, 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star; 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 

Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenable  sieve, 

I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 

And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus  Indian-like, 

Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 

The  sun  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 

But  knows  him  no  more. 


Shaks.  Mi's  tvell. 


Shaks.  AlVs  well. 


68.  The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion. 
Must  die  for  love. 

Shaks.  Mi's  well. 

69.  'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague. 

To  see  him  every  hour;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 

In  our  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 

But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relicks. 

Shaks.  Jill's  well. 

70.  There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip. 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks,  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

71.  This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  forbodes  itself, 

And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven. 
That  does  afflict  our  natures. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

72.  Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do ! 

Woul't  weep  ?  woul't  fight  ?  woul't  fast  ?  woul't  tear  thyself? 
Woul't  drink  up  Nile  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
Vol.  III.— F 
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73.  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire; 
Doubt  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar ; 

But  never  doubt  I  love. 

Shaks.  Hamlet, 

74.  I  lov'd  Ophelia  ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

75.  He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes. 
For  out  o'doors  he  went  without  their  helps, 
And  to  the  last,  bended'  their  light  on  me. 


Shaks.  Hamlet. 


And,  he  repulsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make). 
Fell  into  a  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness:  and,  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 


77.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting, 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute  : 
No  more. 


Shaks.  Hamlet, 


Shaks.  Hamlet. 


78.  So  loving  to  my  mother, 

That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

79.  All  fancy  sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JSTighVs  Dream. 

80.  A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 

To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

81.  When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 

Shaks.  Julius  Caesar. 
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82.  Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 

Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

83.  He  says,  he  loves  my  daughter ; 
I  think  so  too;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read. 

As  'twere  my  daughter's  eyes  :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose, 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

84.  Were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy :  were  I  the  fairest  youth 

That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  force  and  knowledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man's— I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

85.  My  love  doth  so  approve  him, 

That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks  and  frowns 
Have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

86.  His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 

That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

87.  Excellent  wench  !  perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not. 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

88.  O  my  soul's  joy  ! 

If  after  every  tempest  came  such  calmness. 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

89.  These  things  to  hear, 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 

But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse. 

Shaks.  Othello. 
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90.  She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  them  ; 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd. 

91.  I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


92.  I  know  not  why 

I  love  this  youth  ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Love's  reason's  without  reason. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

93.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery;  nor  mine  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming  ;  it  had  been  vicious, 
To  have  mistrusted  her. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

94.  ByTny  modesty, 

(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you. 


Shaks.  Tempest. 


95.  Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  Innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ! 

If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

96.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected ! 
This  visitation  shows. 


Shaks.  Tempest. 


Shaks.  Tempest. 


97.   Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I,  in  such  a  prison. 


Shaks.  Tempest. 


For  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed. 
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And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creatures  best ! 

Shahs.  Tempest. 
99.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 

Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

100.  I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look, 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 

To  win  thee,  lady. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

101.  Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'er-look'd  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
And  so  all  yours. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

102.  I  never  su'd  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 

My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  words, 

But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee. 

My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

103.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect : 
Your  beauty  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep. 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 

So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

104.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and  pray 

To  several  subjects  :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words  ; 
Whilst  my  invention,  hearing  not  my  tongue. 
Anchors  on  Isabel. 

Shaks.  Mea.  for  Mea. 

105.  Ever  till  now. 

When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd  and  wonder'd  how. 

Shaks.  Mea.  for  Mea. 

106.  Thou,  Julia,  thou  has  metamorphos'd  me; 
Alade  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought, 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
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107.  Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

108.  The  time  was  once,  when  thou,  unurg'd,  would'st  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 

That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye. 

That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand, 

That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste 

Unless  I  spoke,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carv'd  to  thee. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

109.  There  be  some  women,  Silvias,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 

To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  : 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  .' 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

110.  Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear, — 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  sun. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  111. 

111.  This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me  as  odious ;  but 

The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  0,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed, 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness  ! 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

112.  A  heart  full  of  coldness,  a  sweet  full  of 
Bitterness,  a  pain  full  of  pleasantness, 

Which  maketh  thoughts  have  eyes,  and  hearts  ears  ;  bred 
By  desire,  nurs'd  by  delight,  wean'd  by  jealousy, 
Kill'd  by  dissembling,  buried  by 
Ingratitude  ; — and  this  is  love. 

Lilly's  Gallathea. 

113.  The  mind  is  firm, 

One  and  the  same,  proceedeth  first  from  weighing, 

And  well  examining  what  is  fair  and  good  : 

Then  what  is  like  in  reason,  fit  in  manners ; 

That  breeds  good  will;  and  good  will  desire  of  union: 
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So  knowledge  first  begets  benevolence ; 
Benevolence  breeds  friendship ;  friendship  love  ; 
And  where  it  starts,  or  steps  aside  from  this, 
It  is  a  mere  degenerate  appetite, 
A  lost  oblique,  deprav'd  affection  ; 
And  bears  no  marli,  or  character  of  love. 

Jenson's  JVeiv  Inn. 

114.  0  !  I  am  wounded — not  without : 

But  angry  cupid,  bolting  from  her  eyes. 
Hath  shot  himself  into  me,  like  a  flame ; 
Where  now  he  flings  about  his  burning  heat. 
As  in  a  furnace  some  ambitious  fire, 
Whose  vent  is  stopt. 

Jonson's  Volpone. 

115.  Read  it,  sweet  maid,  tho'  it  be  done  but  slightly: 
Who  can  show  all  his  love,  doth  love  but  lightly. 

DanieVs  Sonnets. 

116.  Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes. 
All  remedies  refusing ; 

A  plant  that  with  most  cutting  grows. 
Most  barren  with  best  using. 

Daniel's  Hymen's  Triumph, 

117.  We  sat  and  sigh'd. 

And  look'd  upon  each  other,  and  conceiv'd 

Not  what  we  ail'd  ;  yet  something  we  did  ail ; 

And  yet  were  well  ;  and  yet  we  were  not  well : 

And  what  was  our  disease  we  could  not  tell : 

Then  would  we  kiss,  then  sigh,  then  look :  And  thus 

In  that  first  garden  of  our  simpleness 

We  spent  our  childhood  :  But  when  years  began 

To  reap  the  fruit  of  knowledge  ;  ah,  how  then 

Would  she  with  graver  looks,  with  sweet  stern  brow. 

Check  my  presumption,  and  my  forwardness! 

Yet  still  would  give  me  flow'rs ;  still  would  she  show 

What  she  would  have  me,  yet  not  have  me  know. 

Daniel's  Hymen's  Triumph. 

118.  Still  I'm  thy  captive,  yet  my  thoughts  are  free  : 
To  be  love's  bond-man,  is  true  liberty. 

Marston's  Insatiate  Countess. 

119.  Equality  is  no  rule  in  love's  grammar : 
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That  sole  unhappiness  is  left  to  princes 
To  marry  blood. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid  in  the  Mill. 

120.  Hear  me  exemplify  love's  Lati7i  word. 

As  thus  :  hearts  join'd  amore:  Take  a  from  thence 
Then  more  is  the  perfect  moral  sense  ; 
Plural  in  manners,  which  in  thee  do  shine 
Saint-like,  immortal,  spotless  and  divine  : 
Take  m  away,  ore  in  beaaty's  name. 
Craves  an  eternal  trophy  to  thy  fame. 

Middleton's  Family  Love. 

121.  He  that  truly  loves 
Burns  not  the  day  in  foolish  fantasies ; 

And  when  the  lamb  bleating,  doth  bid  good  night 
Unto  the  closing  day,  then  tears  begin 
To  keep  quick  tune  unto  the  owl,  whose  voice 
Shrieks  like  the  bell-man  in  the  lover's  ears. 

Thomas  Middleton, 

122.  I  pray  thee  love,  love  me  no  more, 
Call  home  the  heart  you  gave  me  ; 
I  but  in  vain  that  saint  adore. 
That  can,  but  will  not  save  me. 

Drayton. 

123.  What  thing  is  love,  which  naught  can  countervail  ? 
Naught  save  itself,  ev'n  such  a  thing  is  love. 

And  worldly  wealth  in  worth  as  far  doth  fail, 
As  lowest  earth  doth  yield  to  hcav'n  above. 
Divine  is  love,  and  scorneth  worldly  pelf, 
And  can  be  bought  with  nothing  but  with  self. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

124.  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pleasures  might  my  passions  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

So  fading  flowers  in  every  field. 
To  winter  floods  their  treasures  yield ; 
A  honey'd  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fancy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

125.  'Tis  nature's  second  sun, 
Causing  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines  ; 
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And  as  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature, 
Are  given  in  vain  to  man  ;  so  without  love 
All  beauties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain, 
All  virtues  born  in  men  lie  buried ; 
For  love  informs  them  as  the  sun  doth  colours  : 
And  as  the  sun  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruits  and  flowers  ; 
So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man. 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourable  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts. 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse. 

Chapman's  All  Fools. 

126.  Love  is  a  god. 

Strong,  free,  unbounded  ;  and  as  some  define. 
Fears  nothing,  pitieth  none :  such  love  is  mine. 

Mason's  Muleasses. 

127.  Such  is  the  posie  love  composes ; 
A  stinging  nettle  mixed  with  roses. 

JBrown's  Pastorals. 

128.  Let  us  love  temp'rately,  things  violent  last  not; 
And  too  much  dotage  rather  argues  folly. 
Than  true  affection. 

Massi7iger's  Duke  of  Milan. 

129.  Like  Ixion, 

I  look  on  Juno,  feel  my  heart  turn  to  cinders 

With  an  invisible  fire  ;  and  yet,  should  she 

Deign  to  appear  cloth'd  in  a  various  cloud. 

The  majesty  of  the  substance  is  so  sacred 

I  durst  not  clasp  the  shadow.     I  behold  her 

With  adoration,  feast  my  eye,  while  all 

My  other  senses  starve;  and,  oft  frequenting 

The  place  which  she  makes  happy  with  her  presence, 

I  never  yet  had  power,  with  tongue  or  pen. 

To  move  her  to  compassion,  or  make  known 

What  'tis  I  languish  for ;  yet  I  must  gaze  still. 

Though  it  increase  my  flame. 

Massinger's  Bashful  Lover. 

130.  Love's  measure  is  the  mean ;  sweet  his  annoys  ; 
His  pleasures  life ;  and  his  reward  all  joys. 

John  Ford. 
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131.   Young  men  fly,  when  beauty  darts 
Amorous  glances  at  their  hearts ; 
The  fix'd  mark  gives  the  shooter  aim ; 
And  ladies'  looks  have  pow'r  to  maim  ; 
Now  'twixt  their  lips,  now  in  their  eyes, 
Wrapt  in  a  smile,  or  kiss,  love  lies : 
Then  fly  betimes,  for  only  they 
Conquer  love  that  run  away. 


Carew. 


132.  'Tis  the  caress  of  ev'ry  thing ; 
The  turtle-dove ; 

Both  birds  and  beasts  do  off 'rings  bring 

To  mighty  love : 

'Tis  th'  angel's  joy ;  the  gods'  delight ;  man's  bliss ; 

'Tis  all  in  all :  without  love  nothing  is. 

Heath's  Clarestella. 

133.  Mod'rate  delight  is  but  a  waking  dream  ; 
And  of  all  pleasures  love  is  the  supreme  : 

And  therefore  love  inirnnrPrate  Invo  r!p«prvp.q  ; 

Excess  o'ercomes,  but  moderation  starves. 

Crown's  Caligula. 

134.  Love,  like,  od'rous  zephyr's  grateful  breath. 
Repays  the  flow'r  that  sweetness  which  it  borrow'd  ; 
Uninjuring,  uninjur'd,  lovers  move 

In  their  own  sphere  of  happiness  confest. 
By  mutual  truth  avoiding  mutual  blame. 

Milton's  Cotnus. 

135.  With  thee  conversing,  I  forget  all  time  ; 

All  seasons  and  their  change,  all  please  alike. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

136.  So  spake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 

And  meek  surrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father ;  half  her  swelling  breast 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid  :  he  in  delight. 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superior  love. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

137.  He  on  his  side 

Leaning  half  rais'd,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
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Hung  over  her  enamour'd,  and  beheld 
Beauty,  which  whether  waking  or  asleep, 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

138.  While  I  sit  with  thee,  I  seem  in  heaven, 
And  sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear 
Than  fruits  of  palm  tree  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both,  from  labour,  at  the  hour 
Of  sweet  repast ;  they  satiate,  and  soon  fill 
Though  pleasant,  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

139.  In  loving  thou  dost  well,  in  passion  not. 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not ;  love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges,  hath  its  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious,  is  the  scale 

By  which  to  heav'nly  love  thou  may'st  ascend, 
Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure,  for  which  cause 
Among  the  beasts  no  mate  for  thee  was  found, 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

140.  To  love  thou  blam'st  me  not,  for  love  thou  say'st 
Leads  up  to  heav'n,  is  both  the  way  and  guide. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

141.  Her  hand  he  seiz'd,  and  to  a  shady  bank. 
Thick  overhead  with  verdant  roof  embow'r'd. 

He  led  her  nothing  loath  ;  flowers  were  the  couch, 

Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel, 

And  hyacinth,  earth's  freshest  softest  lap. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

142.  Against  his  powerful  knowledge,  not  deceiv'd. 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

143.  But  now  lead  on  ; 

In  me  is  no  delay ;  with  thee  to  go. 
Is  to  stay  here ;  with  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

144.  Love's  of  a  strangely  open  simple  kind. 
And  thinks  none  sees  it,  'cause  itself  is  blind. 

Cowley. 
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145.  A  mighty  pain  to  ove  it  is, 

And  'tis  a  pain  that  pain  to  miss; 
But  of  all  pains,  the  greatest  pain 
It  is  to  love,  but  love  in  vain. 

146.  For  what  can  earth  produce  but  love 
To  represent  the  joys  above  ? 

Or  who  but  lovers  can  converse 
Like  angels,  by  the  eye  discourse  ? 
Address  and  compliment  by  vision, 
Make  love  and  court  by  intuition. 


Cowley. 


Butlefs  Hudibras. 


147.  Love  is  a  fire,  that  burns  and  sparkles 
In  men  as  nat'rally  as  in  charcoals. 
Which  sooty  chemists  stop  in  holes 

When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals :  ] 

So  lovers  should  their  passion  choak. 

That  though  they  burn,  they  may  not  smoke. 

Butler^s  Hudibras. 

148.  All  love  at  first,  like  gen'rous  wine. 
Ferments  and  frets  until  'tis  fine, 
But  when  'tis  settled  on  the  lee, 
And  from  the  impurer  matter  free ; 
Becomes  the  richer  still  the  older. 
And  proves  the  pleasanter  the  colder. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
I  am  fiU'd  with  such  amaze. 
So  far  transported  with  desire  and  love. 
My  slippery  soul  flies  to  you  while  I  speak. 

Rochester's  Valentinian. 
She  that  would  raise  a  noble  love,  must  find 
Ways  to  beget  a  passion  for  her  mind ; 
She  must  be  that  which  she  to  the  world  would  seem  : 
For  all  true  love  is  grounded  on  esteem : 
Plainness  and  truth  gain  more  a  generous  heart. 
Than  all  the  crooked  subtleties  of  art. 


149. 


150. 


151. 


When  yet  a  virgin  free  and  undispos'd, 

I  lov'd,  but  saw  you  only  with  my  eyes  ; 

I  could  not  reach  the  beauties  of  your  soul : 

I  have  liv'd  since  in  contemplation. 

And  long  experience  of  your  growing  goodness; 


Buckingham. 
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What  the7i  was  passion  is  my  judgment  now, 
Thro'  all  the  several  changes  of  your  life 
Confirm'd  and  settled  in  adoring  you. 

Hayne's  Fatal  Mistake. 

152.  Oh  !  shun  that  passion,  as  thou  would'st  thy  bane; 
The  deadliest  foe  to  human  happiness. 

That  poisons  all  our  joys,  destroys  our  quiet. 
Love,  like  a  beauteous  field  at  first  appears, 
Whose  pleasing  verdure  ravishes  the  sight ; 
But  all  vyithin  the  hollow  treacherous  ground. 
Is  nought  but  caverns  of  perdition. 

Higgon's  Generous  Conqueror. 

153.  He  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth. 

Loved  much,  hoped  little,  and  desired  nought. 

Fairfax. 

154.  Love  is  that  passion  which  refines  the  soul; 
First  made  men  heroes,  and  those  heroes  gods. 
Its  genial  fires  inform  the  sluggish  mass; 
The  rugged  soften,  and  the  tim'rous  warm  ; 
Gives  wit  to  fools  and  manners  to  the  clown. 

Higgon''s  Generous  Conqueror. 

155.  If  I  but  mention  him,  the  tears  will  fall : 
Sure  there's  not  a  letter  in  his  name. 
But  is  a  charm  to  melt  a  woman's  eye. 

Lee's  Alexander. 

156.  Among  thy  various  gifts,  great  heaven,  bestow 
Our  cup  of  love  unmix'd  :  forbear  to  throw 
Bitter  ingredients  in  ;  nor  pall  the  draught 
With  nauseous  grief:  for  our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  the  pleasurable  taste; 

Or  deem'd  it  not  sincere  ;  or  fears  it  cannot  last. 

Prior's  Henry  and  Emma. 

157.  Love,  well  thou  know'st,  no  partnership  allows  : 
Cupid  averse  rejects  divided  vows. 

Prior's  Henry  and  Emma. 

158.  Fantastic  tyrant  of  the  amorous  heart, 
How  hard  thy  yoke  !  how  cruel  is  thy  dart ! 
Those  'scape  thy  anger,  who  refuse  thy  sway. 
And  those  are  punish'd  most  who  most  obey. 

Prior's  Solomon. 
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159.  O  mighty  love  .'  fram  thy  unbounded  power 
How  shall  the  human  bosom  rest  secure  ? 
How  shall  our  thoughts  avoid  the  various  snare  ? 
Or  wisdom  to  our  caution'd  soul  declare 

The  different  shapes  thou  pleaseth  to  employ. 
When  bent  to  hurt,  and  certain  to  destroy  ? 

Prior's  Soloman. 

160.  Soft  love,  spontaneous  tree,  its  parted  root 
Must  from  two  hearts  with  equal  vigour  shoot; 
Whilst  each  delighted  and  delighting  gives 
The  pleasing  ecstacy  which  each  receives  : 
Cherish'd  with  hope,  and  fed  with  joy  it  grows  ; 
Its  cheerful  buds  their  opening  bloom  disclose. 
And  round  the  happy  soil  diffusive  odour  flows. 
If  angry  fate  that  mutual  care  denies. 

The  fading  plant  bewails  its  due  supplies  ; 
With  wild  despair,  or  sick  with  grief,  it  dies. 


161.  O  yet  my  mind  retains 
That  fond  beginning  of  my  infant  pains. 

162.  Dorinda's  spaikling  wit  and  eyes, 
United  cast  too  tierce  a  light ; 
Which  blazes  high,  but  quickly  dies. 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight. 
Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy. 
Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace  ; 
Her  cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 

That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 


Prior's  Soloman. 


Prior's  Soloman. 


Earl  of  Dorset. 


163.  Love  is  a  passion 
Which  kindles  honour  into  noble  acts. 

Dryden's  Rival  Ladies. 

164.  Love  is  a  child  that  talks  in  broken  language. 
Yet  then  he  speaks  most  plain. 

Dryden's  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

165.  I  find  she  loves  him  much,  because  she  hides  it. 
Love  teaches  cunning  even  to  innocence ; 

And  where  he  gets  possession,  his  first  work 
Is  to  dig  deep  within  a  heart,  and  there 
Lie  hid,  and,  like  a  miser  in  the  dark, 
To  feast  alone. 

Dryden's  Tempest. 
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166.  The  dove  that  murmurs  at  her  mate's  neglect. 
But  counterfeits  a  coyness  to  be  courted. 

Dryderi's  Amphitryon. 

167.  Love  gives  esteem,  and  then  he  gives  desert ; 
He  either  finds  equality,  or  makes  it : 

Like  death,  he  knows  no  difference  in  degrees, 
But  flames  and  levels  all. 

Dryderi's  Marriage  a  la  Mode. 

168.  There  is  no  satiety  of  love  in  thee; 
Enjoy'd,  thou  still  art  new:  perpetual  spring 
Is  in  thy  arms;  the  ripen'd  fiuit  but  falls. 
And  blossoms  rise  to  fill  its  empty  place, 
And  I  grow  rich  by  giving. 

Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

169.  My  heart's  so  full  of  joy. 

That  I  shall  do  some  wild  extravagance 
Of  love  in  public;  and  the  foolish  world, 
Which  knows  not  tenderness,  will  think  me  mad. 

Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

170.  All  love  may  be  expelled  by  other  love. 
As  poisons  are  by  poisons, 

Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

171.  When  fix'd  to  one,  love  safe  at  anchor  rides. 
And  dares  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  tides ; 

But  loosing  once  that  hold,  to  the  wide  ocean  borne. 
It  drives  at  will,  to  every  wave  or  scorn. 


172.   Can  chance  of  seeing  first  thy  title  prove  ? 

And  know'st  thou  not,  no  law  is  made  for  love  i 
Law  is  to  things  which  to  free  choice  relate  ; 
Love  is  not  in  our  choice,  but  in  our  fate : 
Laws  are  but  positive ;  love's  power,  we  see, 
Is  nature's  sanction,  and  her  first  degree. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


173.  Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  power  of  love  submit : 

The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid ; 
And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betray'd. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Areite. 

174.  The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love. 
Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Areite. 
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175.  Love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds, 
Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no  bounds. 

Drydeii's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

176.  Complaints,  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  hell, 

And  scalding  tears,  that  wore  a  channel  where  they  fell. 

Drydeji's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

177.  O  love  !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain. 
And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign. 
Tyrants  and  thee  all  fellowship  disdain. 

Dryden^s  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
178.  The  power  of  love, 

In  earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above. 

Rules  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod; 

By  daily  miracles  declar'd  a  god  : 

He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind  ; 

And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind, 

£)>yden\s  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
179.    Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds. 

But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds. 
The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  blinds. 

Dryden's  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

150.  I  more  joy  in  thee. 

Than  did  thy  mother  when  she  hugg'd  thee  first. 
And  bless'd  the  gods  for  all  her  travail  past. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 

151.  I  had  so  fixed  my  heart  upon  her, 

That  wheresoe'er  I  fram'd  a  scheme  of  life 
For  time  to  come,  she  was  my  only  joy. 
With  which  I  used  to  sweeten  future  cares : 
I  fancy'd  pleasures,  none  but  one  who  loves 
And  doats  as  I  did,  can  imagine  like  them. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 

152.  My  eyes  wont  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 
But  languish  after  thine,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 

183.  Love  reigns  a  very  tyrant  in  my  heart. 
Attended  on  his  throne  by  all  his  guard 

Of  furious  wishes,  fears,  and  nice  suspicions. 

Otway's  Orphan^ 

184.  Curse  on  this  love,  this  little  scare-crow,  love  ; 
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That  frights  fools,  with  his  painted  bow  of  lathe, 
Out  of  their  feeble  senses. 

Otway's  Orphan. 

185.  I'd  sooner  trust  my  fortune  with  a  daw, 
That  hops  at  every  butterfly  it  sees. 
Than  have  to  do  in  honour  with  a  man, 
That  sells  his  virtues  for  a  woman's  smiles. 

Otway's  Orphan. 

186.  With  folded  arms,  and  downcast  eyes  he  stands. 
The  marks  and  emblems  of  a  woman's  fool. 

Ottoay's  Caius  Marias. 

187.  If  it  be  hopeless  love,  use  generous  means  ; 
And  lay  a  kinder  beauty  to  the  wound  : 
Take  a  new  infectioiji  to  the  heart, 

And  the  rank  poisori  of  the  old  will  die. 

Otway's  Caius  Marius. 

188.  Such  is  love. 

And  such  the  laws  of  his  fantastic  empire. 
The  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty, 
And  scoffs  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  wise. 

Rotve's  Royal  Convert. 

189.  Love  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  greatest  bliss; 
Since  every  other  joy,  how  dear  soever. 
Gives  way  to  that,  and  we  leave  all  for  love. 

Rome's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

190.  And  yet  this  tough  impracticable  heart 
Is  govern'd  by  a  dainty  finger'd  girl ; 

Such  flaws  are  found  in  the  most  worthy  natures ; 
A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimpering  she. 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message, 
And  take  the  distaff  with  a  hand  as  patient 
As  e'er  did  Hercules. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

191.  Can  I  behold  thee  and  not  speak  my  love, 
Ev'n  now  thus  sadly  as  thou  stand'st  before  me. 
Thus  desolate,  dejected,  and  forlorn  ; 

Thy  softness  steals  upon  my  yielding  senses, 
Till  my  soul  faints  and  sickens  with  desire. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

192.  O  love  !  how  are  thy  precious  sweetest  moments 
Thus  ever  cross'd,  thus  vex'd  with  disappointments  ! 
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Now  pride,  now  fickleness,  fantastic  quarrels^ 
And  sullen  coldness,  give  us  pain  by  turns  ; 
Malicious  meddling  chance  is  ever  busy- 
To  bring  us  fears,  disquiet  and  delays  ; 
And  ev'n  at  last,  when,  after  all  our  waiting. 
Eager  we  think  to  snatch  the  dear  bought  bliss, 
Ambition  calls  us  to  its  sullen  cares. 
And  honour,  stern,  impatient  of  neglect. 
Commands  us  to  forget  our  ease  and  pleasures, 
As  if  we  had  been  made  for  nought  but  toil, 
And  love  were  not  the  business  of  our  lives. 

Howe's  Ulysses, 

193.  I  found  the  fond,  believing,  love-sick  maid 
Loose,  unattir'd,  warm,  tender,  full  of  wishes  ; 
Fierceness  and  pride,  the  guardians  of  her  honour. 
Were  charm'd  to  rest,  and  love  alone  was  waking. 

Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 

194.  Ye  sacred  pow'rs,  whose  gracious  providence 
Is  watchful  for  our  good,  guard  me  from  men, 

From  their  deceitful  tongues,  their  vows  and  flatt'ries ; 

Still  let  me  pass  neglected  by  their  eyes  : 

Let  my  bloom  wither,  and  my  form  decay. 

That  none  may  think  it  worth  his  while  to  ruin  me. 

And  fatal  love  may  never  be  my  bane. 

Bowe's  Fair  Penitent. 

195.  Pleasure  flows  streaming  from  those  lovely  eyes. 
And  with  its  sweetness  overcomes  my  soul. 

Dennis's  Rinaldo  and  Armida. 

196.  Oh  what  a  traitor  is  my  love. 
That  thus  unthrones  me ! 

I  see  the  errors  that  I  would  avoid, 

And  have  my  reason  still,  but  not  the  use  of  't 

Howard's  Vestal  Virgin. 

197.  Love  shall  wing  the  tedious-wasting  day  ; 
Life  without  love  is  load;  and  time  stands  still. 
What  we  refuse  to  him,  to  death  we  give ; 
And  then,  then  only,  when  we  love,  we  live. 

Congreve's  Bride  Mourning. 

198.  Love's  but  the  frailty  of  the  mind, 
When  'tis  not  with  ambition  join'd  ; 
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A  sickly  flame,  which,  if  not  fed,  expires  ; 
And  feeding,  wastes  in  self-consuming  fires. 


Congreve. 


199.  Thou  know'st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleased  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what. 

Addison's  Cato. 

200.  Love  is  not  to  be  reason'd  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  or  a  thirst  of  greatness: 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  soul, 
Warms  ev'ry  vein,  and  beats  in  every  pulse  : 
I  feel  it  here  :  my  resolution  melts. 

Addison's  Cato. 

201.  When  love's  well-tim'd,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  love  : 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise. 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together. 

Addison's  Cato, 

202.  Art  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light .' 
Dost  thou  not  circulate  thro'  all  my  veins, 
Mingle  with  life,  and  form  my  very  soul .' 

Young's  Busiris. 

203.  Love,  like  wine,  gives  a  tumultuous  bliss, 
Heighten'd  indeed  beyond  all  mortal  pleasures; 
But  mingles  pangs  and  madness  in  the  bowl. 

Young's  Revenge. 

204.  Not  all  the  pride  of  beauty; 

Those  eyes,  that  tell  us  what  the  sun  is  made  of; 
Those  lips,  whose  touch  is  to  be  bought  with  life; 
Those  hills  of  driven  snow,  which  seen  are  felt ; 
All  these  possest  are  nought,  but  as  they  are 
The  proof,  the  substance  of  an  inward  passion. 
And  the  rich  plunder  of  a  taken  heart. 


Young's  Revenge. 


205.  The  maid  that  loves. 

Goes  out  to  sea  upon  a  shatter'd  plank. 
And  puts  her  trust  in  miracles  for  safety. 


Young's  Revenge, 


Alas  !  my  lord,  if  talking  would  prevail, 
I  could  suggest  much  better  arguments, 
Than  those  regards  you  threw  away  on  me ; 
Your  valour,  honour,  wisdom,  praised  by  all; 
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But  bid  physicians  talk  our  veins  to  temper, 
And  with  an  argument  new-set  a  pulse ; 
Then  think,  my  lord,  of  reasoning  into  love. 

Young's  Revenge. 

207.  0,  she  was  all ! 

My  fame,  my  friendship,  and  my  love  of  arms. 
All  stoop'd  to  her;  my  blood  was  her  possession  : 
Deep  in  the  secret  foldinsjs  of  my  heart, 
She  liv'd  with  life,  and  far  the  dearer  she. 

Young's  Revenge. 

208.  But,  O  those  eyes  !  those  murderers  !  0  whence. 
Whence  didst  thou  steal  those  burning  orbs  ?     From  heav'n  ? 
Thou  didst ;  and  'tis  religion  to  adore  them. 

Yoimg's  Revenge. 

209.  If  love  were  endless,  men  were  gods  ;  'tis  that 
Does  counterbalance  travail,  danger,  pains, — 
'Tis  heaven's  expedient  to  make  mortals  bear 

The  light,  and  cheat  them  of  the  peaceful  grave. 

Young's  Revenge. 

210.  Sure  my  heart's  my  own.     Each  villager 
Is  queen  of  her  affections,  and  can  vent 

Her  arbitrary  sighs,  where'er  she  pleases. 

Yotcng's  Brothers. 

211.  Our  first  love  murder'd  is  the  sharpest  pang 
A  human  heart  can  feel. 

Young's  Brothers. 

212.  0  the  soft  commerce!  O  the  tender  ties, 
Close-twisted  with  the  fibres  of  the  heart! 
Which,  broken,  break  them  ;  and  drain  off  the  soul 
Of  human  joy  ;  and  make  it  pain  to  live — 

And  is  it  then  to  live .'  When  such  friends  part, 
'Tis  the  survivor  dies — My  heart,  no  more  ! 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

213.  Who  never  lov'd,  ne'er  suffer'd  ;  he  feels  nothing. 
Who  nothing  feels  but  for  himself  alone  ; 

And  when  we  feel  for  others,  reason  reels 
O'erloaded,  from  her  path,  and  man  runs  mad. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

214.  Love's  not  the  effect  of  reason,  or  of  will. 

Few  feel  that  passion's  force  because  they  choose  it, 
And  fewer  yet,  when  it  becomes  their  duty. 

Elizabeth  Haywood'sDuke  of  Brunswick. 
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215.  Desire,  when  young,  is  easily  suppiess'd; 

But  cherish'd  by  the  sun  of  warm  encouragement. 
Becomes  too  strong  and  potent  for  control : 
Nor  yields  but  to  despair,  the  worst  of  passions. 

Elizabeth  Haywood's  Duke  of  Brunstoick . 

216.  I  cannot  love,  to  counterfeit  is  base. 
And  cruel  too;  dissembl'd  love  is  like 

The  poison  of  perfumes,  a  killing  sweetness. 

SeioelVs  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

217.  Love,  strong  in  wish,  is  weak  in  reason,  still 
Forming  a  thousand  ills,  which  ne'er  shall  be, 
And,  like  a  coward,  kills  itself  to-day, 

With  fancy'd  grief  for  fear  it  die  to-morrow. 

SewelVs  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

218.  O  love !  how  hard  a  fate  is  thine  ! 
Obtain'd  with  trouble,  and  with  pain  preserv'd  ; 
Never  at  rest. 

Lansdowri's  Heroic  Love. 

219.  O  love  !  thou  bane  of  the  most  generous  souls! 
Thou  doubtful  pleasure,  and  thou  certain  pain! 
What  magic's  thine  that  melts  the  hardest  hearts  ? 
And  fools  the  wisest  minds  ? 

Lansdowri's  Heroic  Love. 

220.  Let  the  fools, 

Who  follow  fortune,  live  upon  her  smiles  ; 

All  our  prosperity  is  plac'd  in  love  : 

We  have  enough  of  that  to  make  us  happy. 

Southern's  Oroonoko. 

221.  Till  now  I  knew  not  what  it  is  to  love  ; 
My  loose  desires  deserv'd  a  fouler  name. 
But  this  fair  charmer  has  refin'd  my  passions. 
And  with  her  virtue  taught  me  to  admire 
The  beauties  of  the  mind  :  therefore  for  her, 

I  will  endure  the  tedious  toil  of  courtship. 

Trap's  Mbramule. 

222.  0  slipp'ry  state 
Of  human  pleasures,  fleet  and  volatile, 

Given  us  and  snatch'd  again  in  one  short  moment, 
To  mortify  our  hopes,  and  edge  our  suflf'rings. 

Trap's  Albrar)mle. 
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223.  Love  is  not  in  our  power, 

Nay,  what  seems  stranger,  is  not  in  our  choice  : 
We  only  love  where  fate  ordains  we  should. 
And,  blindly  fond,  oft  slight  superior  merit. 

Frowde's  Fall  of  Saguntum. 

224.  Love,  sole  lord  and  monarch  of  itself. 
Allows  no  ties,  no  dictates  but  its  own. 
To  that  mysterious  arbitrary  power. 
Reason  points  out,  and  duty  pleads  in  vain. 

Motley's  Imperial  Captives. 

225.  Oh,  that  we 

In  those  blest  woods,  where  first  you  won  my  soul, 
Had  pass'd  our  gentle  days  :  far  from  the  toil 
And  pomp  of  courts  !     Such  is  the  wish  of  love  ; 
Of  love,  that,  with  delighted  weakness,  knows 
No  bliss  and  no  ambition  but  itself. 
But  in  the  world's  full  light,  those  charming  dreams. 
Those  fond  illusions  vanish. 

Thomson. 

226.  Love,  that  disturbs 

The  schemes  of  wisdom  still ;  that  wing'd  with  passion, 
Blind  and  impetuous  in  its  fond  pursuits. 
Leaves  the  grey-headed  reason  far  behind. 

Thomson's  Tancred  and  Sigismunda. 

227.  My  deluded  thought 
Runs  back  to  days  of  love  ;  when  fancy  still 
Found  worlds  of  beauty  ever  rising  new 

To  the  transported  eye ;  when  flattering  hope 
Form'd  endless  prospects  of  increasing  bliss; 
And  still  the  credulous  heart  believ'd  them  all, 
Ev'n  more  than  love  could  promise. 

Thomson's  Sophonisia. 

228.  But  sure,  my  friend. 
There  is  a  time  for  love ;  or  life  were  vile, 
A  tedious  circle  of  unjoyous  days 

With  senseless  hurry  fill'd,  distasteful,  wretched, 
Till  love  co.Ties  smiling  in,  and  brings  his  sweets. 
His  healing  sweets,  soft  cares,  transporting  joys, 
That  make  the  poor  account  of  life  complete. 
And  justify  the  gods. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 
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229.  Wilt  thou  be  undone  ? 
Resign  the  towering  thought  ?  the  vast  design, 
With  future  glories  big?   the  warrior's  wreath  ? 
The  praise  of  senates  ?  an  applauding  world? 
All  for  a  sigh  ?  all  for  a  soft  embrace  ? 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 

230.  Why  should  we  kill  the  best  of  passions,  love  ? 
It  aids  the  hero,  bids  ambition  rise 

To  nobler  heights,  inspires  immortal  deeds, 
Ev'n  softens  brutes,  and  adds  a  grace  to  virtue. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba, 

231.  Those  fond  sensations,  those  enchanting  dreams, 
Which  cheat  a  toiling  world  from  day  to  day, 
And  form  the  whole  of  happiness  they  know. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 

232.  Thus  the  warm  youth. 
Whom  love  deludes  into  his  thorny  wilds 
Thro'  flowery  tempting  paths,  or  leads  a  life 
Of  fever'd  rapture,  or  of  cruel  care  : 

His  brightest  aims  extinguish'd  all,  and  all 
His  lively  moments  running  down  to  waste. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

233.  Thus  in  soft  anguish  he  consumes  the  day. 
Nor  quits  his  deep  retirement,  till  the  moon 
Peeps  through  the  chambers  of  the  fleecy  east, 
Enlighten'd  by  degrees,  and  in  her  train 
Leads  on  the  gentle  hours;  then  forth  he  walks. 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  softened  soul,  and  wooes  the  bird  of  eve 
To  mingle  woes  with  his. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

234.  All  nature  fades  extinct ;  and  she  alone 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
■Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

235.  While  in  the  rosy  vale 
Love  breath'd  his  infant  sighs,  from  anguish  free. 
And  full  replete  with  bliss ;  save  the  sweet  pain. 
That,  inly  thrilling,  but  exalts  it  more. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

236.  These  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  delights. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
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237.  And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  love. 

Of  the  smooth  glance  beware;  for  'tis  too  late, 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent-softness  pours. 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  fading  fame 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  soul. 
Wrapt  in  gay  visions  of  unreal  bliss, 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form;  the  kindling  grace  ; 
The  enticing  smile;  the  modest  seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  heaven. 
Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death. 
And  still,  fiilse  warbling  in  his  cheated  ear, 
Her  syren  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy, 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

238.  Devoting  all 

To  love,  each  was  to  each  a  dearer  self; 
Supremely  happy  in  the  awaken'd  power 
Of  giving  joy.  Alone,  amid  the  shades, 
Still  in  harmonious  intercourse  they  liv'd 
The  rural  day,  and  lalk'd  with  flowing  heart, 
Or  sigh'd,  and  look'd  unutterable  things. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

239.  She  felt  his  flame  ;  but  deep  within  her  breast, 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 

The  soft  return  conceal'd  ;  save  when  it  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eye. 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
2-10.  Won  by  the  charm 

Of  goodness  irresistible,  and  all 
In  sweet  disorder  lost,  she  blush'd  consent. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

241.  What  is  this  subtle  searching  flame  of  love, 
That  penetrates  the  tender  breast  unmask'd, 
And  blasts  the  heart  of  adamant  within  ; 

As  the  quick  light'ning  oft  calcines  the  blade 
Of  temper'd  steel,  and  leaves  the  sheath  unhurt. 

Darcy's  Love  and  Amiition. 

242.  Love,  like  a  wren  upon  the  eagle's  wing. 
Shall  perch  superior  on  ambition's  plume, 
And  mock  the  lordly  passion  in  its  flight. 

Darcy's  Love  and  Amhition. 
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243.  Is  passion  to  be  learn'd  then  ?  would'st  thou  make 
A  science  of  affeclion,  guide  the  heart. 

And  teach  it  where  to  fix  ? 

Brooke's  Earl  of  Warwick. 

244.  Love  is  a  passion  whose  effects  are  various, 
It  ever  brings  some  change  upon  the  soul, 
Some  virtue,  or  some  vice,  till  then  unknown, 
Degrades  the  hero,  and  makes  cowards  valiant. 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa. 

245.  Almighty  love !  what  wonders  are  not  thine  ! 
Soon  as  thy  influence  breathes  upon  the  soul, 
By  thee,  the  haughty  bend  the  suppliant  knee, 
By  thee,  the  hand  of  avarice  is  opened 

Into  profusion  ;  by  thy  power  the  heart 

Of  cruelty  is  melted  into  softness.; 

The  rude  grow  fender,  and  the  fearful  bold. 

Pattersori's  Arminius. 

246.  Keen  are  the  pangs 
Of  hapless  love,  and  passion  unapprov'd  : 

But  where  consenting  wishes  meet,  and  vows. 
Reciprocally  breath'd,  confirm  the  tie; 
Joy  rolls  on  joy,  an  inexhausting  stream  ! 
Arid  virtue  crowns  the  sacred  scene  with  scene. 

Smollett's  Regicide. 

247.  As  love  can  exquisitely  bless. 

Love  only  feels  the  marvellous  of  pain  ; 
Opens  new  veins  of  torture  in  the  soul. 
And  wakes  the  nerve  where  agonies  are  born. 

Smollett's  Regicide. 

248.  Adieu,  for  him. 

The  dull  engagements  of  the  bustling  world ! 

Adieu  the  sick  impertinence  of  praise ! 

And  hope,  and  action!  for  with  her  alone, 

By  streams  and  shades,  to  steal  these  sighing  hours, 

Is  all  he  asks,  and  all  that  fate  can  give. 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

249.  Love  why  do  we  one  passion  call. 
When  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all  ? 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sharp  and  sweet. 
In  all  their  equipages  meet ; 
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Where  pleasures  mix'd  with  pains  appear, 
Sorrow  with  joy,  and  hope  with  fear. 

Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

250.  Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue. 
And  marriage  grown  a  money-league. 

Swift's  Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

251 .  O,  happy  state,  when  souls  each  other  draw. 
When  love  is  liberty,  and  nature  law: 

All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possess'd. 

No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast ; 

Ev'n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

252.  Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes. 
Oh,  name  for  ever  sad  !  for  ever  dear! 

Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  usher'd  with  a  tear! 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

253.  What  scenes  appear  where'er  I  turn  my  view ! 
The  dear  ideas,  where'er  I  fly,  pursue. 

Rise  in  the  grave,  before  the  altar  rise. 
Stain  all  my  soul,  and  wanton  in  my  eyes. 
I  waste  ihe  matin  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee, 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me  ; 
Thy  voice  I  seem  in  every  hymn  to  hear, 
With  every  bead  I  drop  too  soft  a  tear. 
When  from  the  censer  clouds  of  fragrance  roll. 
And  swelling  organs  lift  the  rising  soul. 
One  thought  of  thee  puts  all  the  pomp  to  flight. 
Priests,  tapers,  temples,  swim  before  my  sight : 
In  seas  of  flame  my  plunging  soul  is  drown'd, 
While  altars  blaze,  and  angels  tremble  round. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 
254.   How  oft,  when  press'd  to  marriage,  have  I  said. 
Curse  on  all  laws  but  those  which  love  has  made ! 
Love,  free  as  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 
Let  wealth,  let  honour,  wait  the  wedded  dame, 
August  her  deed,  and  sacred  be  her  fame: 
Before  true  passion,  all  those  views  remove ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  honour !  what  are  they  to  love  ? 

Pope's  Eloisa. 
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255.  0  death,  all  eloquent!  you  only  prove 

What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

256.  Th'impatient  wish  that  never  feels  repose  ; 
Desire  that  with  perpetual  current  flows ; 
The  fluctuating  pangs  of  hope  and  fear; 
Joy  distant  still,  and  sorrow  ever  near ! 

Falconer's  Shipwreck. 

257.  There  are  in  love,  the  extremes  of  touch'd  desire  ; 
The  noblest  brightness  !  or  the  coarsest  fire ! 

In  vulgar  bosoms  vulgar  wishes  move ; 

Nature  guides  choice,  and  as  men  think,  they  love. 

In  the  loose  passion  men  profane  the  name. 

Mistake  the  purpose,  and  pollute  the  flame : 

In  nobler  bosoms  friendships'  form  it  takes. 

And  sex  alone  the  lovely  difference  makes. 

Aaron  Hill. 

258.  Ah!  love  every  hope  can  inspire ; 
It  banishes  wisdom  the  while; 

And  the  lip  of  the  nymph  we  admire 
Seems  for  ever  adorn'd  with  a  smile. 

Shensione's  Disappointment. 

259.  Where  lives  the  man  (if  such  a  man  there  be) 
In  idle  wilderness  or  desert  drear. 

To  beauty's  sacred  power  an  enemy  ? 
Let  foul  fiends  harrow  him  ;  I'll  drop  no  tear. 
I  deem  that  carl  by  beauty's  power  unmov'd 
Hated  of  heaven,  of  none  but  hell  approv'd  ; 
0  may  he  never  love,  0  never  be  belov'd  ! 


Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy, 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ  : 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades, 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades ; 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 

Tir'd  with  vain  joys,  and  false  alarms, 
With  mental  and  corporeal  strife. 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms, 
And  screen  me  from  the  ills  of  life. 


W.  Thompson. 


Dr  Johnson. 


Dr  Johnson. 
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262.  'Tis  love,  combin'd  with  guilt  alone,  that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth  ; 

But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve. 
And  fans  the  slumbering  spark  of  heavenly  fire. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene, 

263.  Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  love  invades  the  soul, 
That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains; 

That  reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand. 
Or  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslav'd  ? 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

264.  Why,  when  the  balm  of  sleep  descends  on  man, 
Do  gay  delusions,  wand'ring  o'er  the  brain, 
Sooth  the  delighted  soul  with  empty  bliss  ? 

To  want  give  atfluence,  and  to  slavery  freedom  ? 
Such  are  love's  joys,  the  lenitives  of  life, 
A  fancy'd  treasure,  and  a  waking  dream. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

265.  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound. 
The  modern  fair  one's  jest: 

On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. 

Goldsmith's  Hermit. 

266.  None  without  hope  e'er  lov'd  the  brightest  fair; 
But  love  can  hope  where  reason  would  despair. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

267.  Love  warms  our  fancy  with  enliv'ning  fires. 
Refines  our  genius,  and  our  verse  inspires  ; 
From  him  Theocritus,  on  Enna's  plains. 
Learnt  the  wild  sweetness  of  his  Doric  strains  ; 
Virgil  by  him  was  taught  the  moving  art. 

That  charm'd  each  ear,  and  soften'd  every  heart. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

268.  0  happy  love  !  where  love  like  this  is  found  ! 
O  heartfelt  raptures  !  bliss  beyond  compare  ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  round. 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare — 

If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair. 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 

Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale. 

£urns's  Cotter's  Saturday  JVight. 
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269.  It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name  : 
It  heats  me,  it  beats  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame. 

Burns's  Epistle  to  Davie. 

270.  Had  we  never  loved  so  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken  hearted. 

Burns. 

271.  Fain  would  I  speak  the  thoughts  I  bear  to  thee, 
But  they  do  choke  and  flutter  in  my  throat, 
And  make  me  like  a  child. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Ethwald. 

272.  True  love's  the  gift  which  God  has  given 
To  man  alone  beneath  the  heaven. 

It  is  not  fantasy's  hot  fire. 

Whose  wishes,  soon  as  granted,  fly; 

It  liveth'not  in  fierce  desire, 

With  dead  desire  it  doth  not  die; 

It  is  the  secret  sympathy, 

The  silver  link,  the  silken  tie. 

Which  heart  to  heart,  and  mind  to  mind. 

In  body  and  in  soul  can  bind. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

273.  In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed  ; 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green  ; 
Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  men  below  and  saints  above  ; 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

274.  It  was  but  with  that  dawning  morn, 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn, 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar, 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more  ; 

But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fettters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
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Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

275.  Oh,  why  should  man's  success  remove 
The  very  charms  that  make  his  love ! 

ScotCs  Marnxion. 

276.  Oh,  blame  her  not!   when  zephyrs  wake. 
The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake  ; 
When  beams  the  sun  through  April's  shower, 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower; 
And  love,  howe'er  the  maiden  strive, 

Must  with  reviving  hope  revive. 

Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

277.  O  love,  requited  love,  how  fine  thy  thrills, 
That  shake  the  trembling  frame  with  ecstacy  ; 
Ev'n  every  vein  celestial  pleasure  fills; 

And  inexpressive  bliss  is  in  each  sigh. 

Sir  S.  E.  Brydges. 

278.  O  love  !  in  such  a  wilderness  as  this. 
Where  transport  and  security  entwine, 
Here  is  the  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 
And  here  thou  art  a  god  indeed  divine  ; 
Here  shall  no  forms  abridge,  no  hours  confine. 
The  views,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  inspire! 
Roll  on  ye  days  of  raptur'd  influence,  shine  ! 
Nor  blind  with  ecstacy's  celestial  fire. 

Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  expire. 

CamphelL 

279.  In  joyous  youth,  what  soul  hath  never  known. 
Thought,  feeling,  taste,  harmonious  to  his  own  ? 
Who  hath  not  praised  while  beauty's  pensive  eye 
Ask'd  from  his  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh  ? 

Who  hath  not  own'd,  with  rapture  stricken  frame. 
The  power  of  grace,  the  magic  of  a  name. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

280.  Lightly  thou  say'st  that  woman's  love  is  false. 
The  thought  is  falser  far — 

For  some  of  them  are  true  as  martyr's  legends, 
As  full  of  suffering  faith,  of  burning  love. 
Of  high  devotion — worthier  of  heaven  than  earth; 
0,  I  do  know  a  tale  ! 

Maiurin's  Bertram. 
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281.  Why  dost  thou  wander  by  this  mournful  light, 
Feeding  sick  fancy  with  the  thought  that  poisons. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

282.  Then  youth,  thou  fond  belieyer! 
The  wily  syren  shun  : 

Who  trusts  the  dear  deceiver 

Will  surely  be  undone  ! 

When  beauty  triumphs,  ah  beware  ! 

Her  smile  is  hope  !  her  frown  despair ! 

Montgomery'' s  Wanderer  of  Sivitzerland. 

283.  Did  woman's  charm  thy  youth  beguile. 
And  did  the  fair  one  faithless  prove  ? 
Hath  she  betray'd  thee  with  her  smile. 
And  sold  thy  love  ? 

Live  !  'twas  a  false  bewildering  fire  : 

Too  often  love's  insidious  dart 

Thrills  the  fond  soul  with  wild  desire, 

But  kills  the  heart. 

Thou  yet  shalt  know,  how  sweet,  how  dear, 

To  gaze  on  listening  beauty's  eye  ! 

To  ask, — and  pause  in  hope  and  fear 

Till  she  reply. 

A  nobler  flame  shall  warm  thy  breast, 

A  brighter  maiden  faithful  prove  ; 

Thy  youth,  thine  age,  shall  yet  be  blest 

In  woman's  love. 

Montgomery's  Wanderer  of  Switzerland, 

284.  Nay  if  she  love  me  not,  I  care  not  for  her : 
Shall  I  look  pale  because  the  maiden  blooms  ? 
Or  sigh  because  she  smiles  on  others .' 

Not  I,  by  heaven !   I  hold  my  peace  too  dear. 

To  let  it,  like  the  plume  upon  her  cap, 

Shake  at  each  nod  that  her  caprice  shall  dictate. 

Old  Play.    .Antiquary. 

285.  Ye  finer  souls, 
Form'd  to  soft  luxury,  and  prompt  to  thrill 
With  all  the  tumults,  all  the  joys  and  pains, 
That  beauty  gives;  with  caution  and  reserve 
Indulge  the  sweet  destroyer  of  repose. 

Nor  court  too  much  the  queen  of  charming  cares; 
For  while  the  cherish'd  poison  in  your  breast 
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Ferments  and  maddens  ;  sick  with  jealousy, 
Absence,  distrust,  or  even  with  anxious  joy, 
The  wholesome  appetites  and  powers  of  life 
Dissolve  in  langour.     The  coy  stomach  loathes 
The  genial  board  ;  your  cheerful  days  are  gone; 
The  generous  bloom  that  flush'd  your  cheeks  is  fled. 
To  sighs  devoted,  and  to  tender  pains, 
Pensive  you  sit,  or  solitary  stray, 
And  waste  your  youth  in  nursing. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

286.  Sweet  heaven,  from  such  intoxicating  charms. 
Defend  ail  worthy  breasts  !  not  that  I  deem 
Love  always  dangerous,  always  to  be  shunn'd. 
Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk 

In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness, 
Adds  bloom  to  health ;  o'er  ev'ry  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  a  sweet,  and  generous  grace. 
And  brightens  all  the  ornaments  of  man. 
But  fruitless,  hopeless,  disappointed,  rack'd 
With  jealousy,  fatigu'd  with  hope  and  fear. 
Too  serious,  or  too  languishingly  fond. 
Unnerves  the  body,  and  unmans  the  soul. 

Armstrong'' s  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

287.  Dost  thou  deem 

It  such  an  easy  task  from  the  fond  breast 
To  root  affection  out  ? 


288.    Love's  hoary  flame  for  ever  burneth  ; 

From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  returneth; 

Too  oft  on  earth  a  troubled  guest. 

At  times  deceived,  at  times  opprest. 

It  here  is  tiied,  and  purified. 

Then  hath  in  heaven  its  perfect  rest : 

It  soweth  here  with  toil  and  care. 

But  the  harvest  time  of  love  is  there. 


Southey. 


Southey. 


289.    Economy  in  love  is  peace  to  nature, 
Much  like  economy  in  worldly  matter: 
We  should  be  prudent,  never  live  too  fast; 
Profusion  will  not,  can  not  always  last. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 
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292, 


The  world  !  ah,  Fanny!  love  must  siiun 
The  path  where  many  rove  ; 
One  bosom  to  recline  upon, 
One  heart  to  be  his  only-one, 
Are  quite  enough  for  love. 

Why  the  world  are   all  thinking  about  it, 
And  as  for  myself  I  can  swear, 
If  I  fancied  that  heaven  were  without  it, 
I'd  scarce  feel  a  wish  to  be  there. 

0  the  days  are  gone,  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart  chain  wove  ; 

When  my  dream  of  life,  from  morn  'til  nig 

Was  love,  still  love  ! 

New  hope  may  bloom, 

And  days  may  come. 

Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 

But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life, 

As  love's  young  dream ! 


Moore. 


Moore. 


ht, 


293.  Love  will  never  bear  enslaving ; 
Summer  garments  suit  him  best; 
Bliss  itself  is  not  worth  having, 
If  we're  by  compulsion  blest. 


Moore, 


294.  The  time  I've  lost  in  wooing, 
In  watching  and  pursuing 
The  light,  that  lies 
In  women's  eyes. 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Though  wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scorn'd  the  love  she  brought  me. 
My  only  books. 
Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

295.  Oh  !  best  of  delights,  as  it  every  where  is 

To  be  near  the  lov'd  one, — what  a  rapture  is  his. 
Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may  glide 
O'er  the  lake  of  Cashmere,  with  that  one  by  his  side  J 


Moon. 
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If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness  dear, 

Think,  think  what  a  heav'n  she  must  make  of  Cashmere. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

296.  Oh !  had  we  never,  never  met. 

Or  could  this  heart  ev'n  now  forget 

How  link'd,  how  blessed  we  might  have  been, 

Had  fate  not  frown'd  so  dark  between  I 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

297.  Alas — how  light  a  cause  may  move 
Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  ; 
Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 
Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 
Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 
When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh, 

298.  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me. 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee; 

But  oh  !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without  ? 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

299.  She  loves — but  knows  not  whom  she  loves. 
Nor  what  his  race,  nor  whence  he  came ; — 
Like  one  who  meets,  in  Indian  groves. 
Some  beauteous  bird  without  a  name 
Brought  by  the  last  ambrosial  breeze, 
From  isles  in  th'  undiscover'd  seas, 

To  shew  his  plumage  for  a  day 

To  wondering  eyes,  and  wing  away  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

300.  'Twas  his  own  voice — she  could  not  err — 
Throughout  the  breathing  world's  extent 
There  was  but  one  such  voice  for  her, 

So  kind,  so  soft,  so  eloquent ! 
Oh  !  sooner  shall  the  rose  of  May 
Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale. 
And  to  some  meaner  minstrel's  lay 
Open  her  bosom's  glowing  veil, 
Thari  love  shall  ever  doubt  a  tone, 
A  breath  of  the  beloved  one. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
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301.  Oh  !  I  would  ask  no  happier  bed, 
Than  the  chill  wave  my  love  lies  under: 
Sweeter  to  rest  together  dead. 

Far  sweeter  than  to  live  asunder. 

302.  To  see  thee  every  day  that  came. 
And  find  thee  every  day  the  same, 
In  pleasure's  smile  or  sorrow's  tear. 
The  same  benign  consoling  dear ! 
To  meet  thee  early,  leave  thee  late. 
Has  been  so  long  my  bliss,  my  fate, 
Which  came,  like  sunshine,  every  day, 
And  all  my  pain,  my  sorrow  chas'd. 

Is  now  a  lone  and  loveless  waste. 

303.  'Twas  but  for  a  moment— and  yet  in  that  time 
She  crowded  th'  impressions  of  many  an  hour : 
Her  eye  had  a  glow,  like  the  sun  of  her  clime. 
Which  wak'd  every  feeling  at  once  into  flower! 

304.  Nay,  tempt  me  not  to  love  again, 
There  was  a  time  when  love  was  sweet ; 
Dear  Nea  !  had  I  known  thee  then. 
Our  souls  had  not  been  slow  to  meet ! 
But,  oh  !  this  weary  heart  hath  run, 

So  many  a  time  the  rounds  of  pain, 
Not  ev'n  for  thee  thou  lovely  one  ! 
Would  I  endure  such  pangs  again. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


305.  Oh!  thou  shalt  be  all  else  to  me. 

That  heart  can  feel  or  tongue  can  feign  ; 
I'll  praise,  admire,  and  worship  thee. 
But  must  not  dare,  not  love  again. 

306.  There's  not  a  look,  a  word  of  thine, 
My  soul  hath  e'er  forgot ; 

Thou  ne'er  hast  bid  a  ringlet  shine. 
Nor  giv'n  thy  locks  one  graceful  twine, 
Which  I  remember  not! 


Moore. 


Moore. 
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307.  In  pleasure's  dream  or  sorrow's  hour, 
In  crowded  hall  or  lonely  bower, 
The  business  of  my  soul  shall  be, 
For  ever  to  remember  thee  ! 


Moore. 


308.  Oh  magic  of  love!  unembellish'd  by  you, 
Has  the  garden  a  blush  or  the  herbage  a  hue  ? 
Or  blooms  there  a  prospect  in  nature  or  art, 

Like  the  vista  that  shines  through  the  eye  to  the  heart  ? 

Moore. 

309.  That  happy  mingleinent  of  hearts, 
Where,  chang'd  as  chemic  compounds  are, 
Each  with  its  own  existence  parts, 

To  find  a  new  one,  happier  far ! 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

310.  Oh  what,  while  I  could  hear  and  see 
Such  words  and  looks,  was  heaven  to  me  ? 
Though  gross  the  air  on  earth  I  drew, 
'Tvvas  blessed,  while  she  breath'd  it  too  ; 
Though  dark  the  flowers,  though  dim  the  sky, 
Love  lent  them  light,  while  she  was  nigh. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

311.  Love  was  to  his  impassion'd  soul 
Not,  as  with  others,  a  mere  part 
Of  his  existence,  but  the  whole — 
The  very  life  breath  of  his  heart. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

312.  Oh  !  who  the  exquisite  delight  can  tell. 
The  joy  which  mutual  confidence  imparts? 
Or  who  can  paint  the  charm  unspeakable 
Which  links  in  tender  bands  two  faithful  hearts  ? 
In  vain  assailed  by  fortune's  envious  darts. 
Their  mitigated  woes  are  sweetly  shared. 

And  doubled  joy  reluctantly  departs  ; 

Let  but  the  sympathising  heart  be  spared, 

What  sorrow  seems  not  light,  what  peril  is  not  dared  ? 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

313.  Oh  !  never  may  suspicion's  gloomy  sky 
Chill  the  sweet  glow  of  fondly  trusting  love  ! 
Nor  ever  may  he  feel  the  scowling  eye 

Of  dark  distrust  his  confidence  reprove ! 
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•  In  pleasing  error  may.  I  rather  rove. 
With  blind  reliance  on  the  hand  so  dear, 
Than  let  cold  prudence  from  my  eyes  remove 
Those  sweet  delusions,  where  no  doubt,  nor  fear, 
Nor  foul  disloyalty,  nor  cruel  change  appear. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

314.  Oh,  who  art  thou  who  darest  of  love  complain  ? 
He  is  a  gentle  spirit  and  injures  none  ! 

His  foes  are  ours  ;  from  them  the  bitter  pain. 
The  keen,  deep  anguish,  the  heart-rending  groan, 
Which  in  his  milder  reign  are  never  known. 
His  tears  are  softer  than  the  April  showers. 
White-handed  innocence  supports  his  throne ; 
His  sighs  are  sweet  as  breath  of  earliest  flowers. 
Affection  guides  his  steps,  and  peace  protects  his  bowers. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

315.  When  pleasure  sparkles  in  the  cup  of  youth, 
And  the  gay  hourson  downy  wing  advance  ; 
Oh !  then,  'tis  sweet  to  hear  the  lip  of  truth 
Breathe  the  soft  vows  of  love,  sweet  to  entrance 
The  raptured  soul  by  intermingling  glance 

Of  mutual  bliss;  sweet  amid  roseate  bowers. 

Led  by  the  hand  of  love,  to  weave  the  dance. 

Or  unmolested  crop  life's  fairy  flowers. 

Or  bask  in  joy's  bright  sun  through  calm  unclouded  hours. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

316.  When  vexed  by  cares  and  harassed  by  distress. 
The  storms  of  fortune  chill  thy  soul  with  dread, 
Let  love,  consoling  love!  still  sweetly  bless, 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed  : 

This  downy  plumage  o'er  thy  pillow  spread. 

Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose  : 

To  love  the  tender  heart  hath  ever  fled, 

As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  throws 

Its  sobbing  face,  and  there  in  sleep  forgets  its  woes. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

317.  Oh  !  most  adored  !     Oh !  most  regretted  love  ! 
Oh  !  joys  that  never  must  again  be  mine. 
And  thou  lost  hope,  farewell ! — Vainly  I  rove. 
For  never  shall  I  reach  that  land  divine, 
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Nor  ever  shall  thy  beams  celestial  shine 
Again  upon  my  sad  unheeded  way  ! 

J^rs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

318.  Oh  you,  for  whom  I  write  !  whose  hearts  can  melt 
At  the  soft  thrilling  voice  whose  power  you  prove, 
You  know  what  charm,  unutterably  felt, 
Attends  the  unexpected  voice  of  Love : 

Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above. 

With  sweet  enchantment  to  the  soul  it  steals. 

And  bears  it  to  Elysium's  happy  grove  ; 

You  best  can  tell  the  raptures  Psyche  feels 

When  Love's  ambrosial  lip  the  vows  of  Hymen  seals. 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche, 

319.  Oh  !  have  you  never  known  the  silent  charm 
That  undisturbed  retirement  yields  the  soul. 
Where  no  intruder  might  your  peace  alarm. 
And  tenderness  have  wept  without  control, 
While  melting  fondness  o'er  the  bosom  stole  ? 
Did  fancy  never,  in  some  lonely  grove. 
Abridge  the  hours  which  must  in  absence  roll  ? 
Those  pensive  pleasures  did  you  never  prove. 

Oh,  you  have  never  lov'd  !     You  know  not  what  is  love ! 

Mrs  Tithe's  Psyche. 

320.  Man,  while  he  loves,  is  never  quite  deprav'd, 
And  woman's  triumph,  is  a  lover  sav'd. 

Hon.  G.  Lamb. 

321.  Man  may  despoil  his  brother  man  of  all 

That's  great  or  glittering — kingdoms  fall — hosts  yield — 
Friends  fail — slaves  fly — and  all  betray,  and,  more 
Than  all,  the  most  indebted — but  a  heart 
That  loves  without  self  love  !     'Tis  here !   now  prove  it. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

322.  Peace !  I  have  sought  it  where  it  should  be  found. 
In  love — with  love  too — which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 

A  weakness  of  the  spirit — listless  days, 
And  night's  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep. 
Have  come  upon  me. 

Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth. 

323.  Alas!  what  else  is  love  but  sorrow?     Even 
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He  who  made  earth  and  love,  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Byron^s  Heaven  and  Earth. 

324.  My  Anah  !  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not :  'tis  a  word  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee. 

Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth. 

325.  He  who  hath  lov'd  not,  here  would  learn  that  love, 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  Jie  who  knows 

That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more, 

For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  men's  woes 

And  the  world's  waste  hath  driven  him  far  from  those, 

For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 

He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays  or  grows 

Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  vie 

With  the  immortal  lights,  in  its  eternity  ! 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 

326.  Oh  love  !  no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
An  unseen  seraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 

A  faith  whose  martyrs  are  the  broken  heart ; 
But  never  yet  hath  seen,  nor  e'er  shall  see, 
The  naked  eye,  thy  form  as  it  shall  be ; 
The  mind  hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven. 
Even  with  its  own  desiring  phantasy. 
And  to  a  thought  such  shape  and  image  given, 
As  haunts  the  unquench'd  soul — parched — wearied — wrung — 
and  riven. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

327.  Oh !  I  envy  those 

Whose  hearts  on  hearts  as  faithful  can  repose. 
Who  never  feel  the  void,  the  wandering  thought 
That  sighs  o'er  visions — such  as  mine  hath  wrought. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

328.  Let  none  think  to  fly  the  danger, 
For  soon  or  late  love  is  his  own  avenger. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

329.  Yes,  love  indeed  is  light  from  heaven, 
A  spark  of  that  immortal  fire 

With  angels  shar'd,  by  Alia  given, 
To  lift  from  earth  our  low  desire. 
Devotion  wafts  the  mind  above. 
But  heaven  itself  descends  in  love  ; 
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A  feeling  from  the  god-head  caught, 
To  wean  from  self  each  sordid  thought ; 
A  ray  of  him  who  formed  the  whole  : 
A  glory  circling  round  the  soul ! 

Byron's  Giaour. 
Love  will  find  its  way 
Through  paths  where  wolves  would  fear  to  prey, 
And  if  it  dares  enough  'twere  hard 
If  passion  met  not  some  reward, 


The  cold  in  clime  are  cold  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name  : 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava  flood 
That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame. 

To  love  the  softest  hearts  are  prone, 
But  such  can  ne'er  be  all  his  own  ; 
Too  timid  in  his  woes  to  share, 
Too  meek  to  meet,  or  brave  despair : 
And  sterner  hearts  alone  can  feel 
The  wound  that  time  can  never  heal. 

Thus  passion's  fire  and  woman's  art, 
-Can  turn  and  tame  the  sterner  heart ; 
From  these  its  form  and  tone  are  ta'en. 
And  what  they  make  it,  must  remain, 
But  break — before  it  bend  again. 

Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside  ; 
The  smile  none  else  might  understand; 
The  whisper'd  thought  of  hearts  allied. 
The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand. 


Byron^s  Giaour. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


Byron. 


335.  Then  there  were  sighs  the  deeper  for  suppression. 
And  stolen  glances,  sweeter  for  the  theft. 

And  burning  blushes,  though  for  no  transgression, 
Trembling,  when  met,  and  restlessness  when  left. 

Byron's  Don  Jxmn. 

336.  But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all, 
Is  first  and  passionate  love — it  stands  alone. 
Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
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The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  pluck'd— all's  known, 
And  life  yields  nothing  farther  to  recal 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

337.  I  deem'd  that  time,  I  deem'd  that  pride 
Had  quench'd  at  length  my  boyish  flame  ; 
Nor  knew,  till  seated  by  thy  side, 

My  heart  in  all,  save  hope,  the  same. 

Byron. 

338.  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing,  a  part, 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence ;  man  may  range 
The  court,  the  camp,  church,  vessel,  and  the  mart, 
Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange  ; 
Pride,  famine,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart ; 
And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange ; 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

339.  Alas !  the  love  of  women  !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearful  thing  ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown, 
And  if 'tis  lost,  life  has  no  more  to  bring 
To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

340.  It  was  such  pleasure  to  behold  him,  such 
Enlargement  of  existence  to  partake 
Nature  with  him,  to  thrill  beneath  his  touch. 

To  watch  him  slumbering,  and  to  see  him  wake  : 
To  live  with  him  for  ever  were  too  much  ; 
But  then  the  thought  of  parting  made  her  quake: 
He  was  her  own,  her  ocean  treasure,  cast 
Like  a  rich  wreck — her  first  love,  and  her  last. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

341.  They  had  not  spoken;  but  they  felt  allured 
As  if  their  souls  and  lips  each  other  beckon'd. 
Which,  being  join'd  like  swarming  bees  they  clung — 
Their  hearts  the  flowers  from  whence  the  honey  sprung. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

342.  Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  fill'd  the  sob 
That  rocked  her  heart  till  almost  heard  to  throb ; 
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And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 
Of  nature's  child  in  nature's  ecstacy. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

343.  And  all  the  burning  tongues  the  passions  teach 
Found  in  one  sigh,  the  best  interpreter 

Of  nature's  oracle — first  love — that  all 

Which  Eve  has  left  her  daughters  since  her  fall. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

344.  How  beautiful  she  look'd !  her  conscious  heart 
Glow'd  in  her  cheek,  and  yet  she  felt  no  wrong, 
O  love!   how  perfect  is  thy  majestic  art, 
Strengthening  the  weak,  and  trampling  on  the  strong, 
How  self-deceitful  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

345.  The  world  was  not  for  them,  nor  the  world's  art 
For  beings  passionate  as  Sappho's  song; 
Love  was  born  with  them,  in  them,  so  intense. 
It  was  their  very  spirit — not  a  sense. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

346.  Oh  beautiful !  and  rare  as  beautiful! 

But  theirs  was  love  in  which  the  mind  delights 
To  lose  itself,  when  the  old  world  grows  dull. 
And  we  are  sick  of  its  hack  sounds  and  sights. 
Intrigues,  adventures  of  the  common  school. 
Its  petty  passions,  marriages  and  flights. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 
-347.  The  river 

Dam'd  from  its  fountain — the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  wean'd  at  once  for  ever, 
Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  apart ! 
Alas!  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heart! 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

348.  Upon  his  hand  she  laid  her  own — 

Light  was  the  touch,  but  it  thrill'd  to  the  bone. 

And  shot  a  chilluess  to  his  heart. 

Which  fixed  him  beyond  the  power  of  art. 

Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth. 

349.  Yes — it  was  love — if  thoughts  of  tenderness, 
Tried  in  temptation,  strengthened  by  distress, 
Unmov'd  by  absence,  firm  in  every  clime. 
And  yet — oh  more  than  all !  untired  by  time; 
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Which  nor  defeated  hope,  nor  baffled  wile, 

Could  render  sullen  were  she  near  to  smile, 

Nor  rage  could  fire,  nor  sickness  fret  to  vent 

On  her  one  murmur  of  his  discontent ; 

Which  still  would  meet  with  joy,  with  calmness  part, 

Lest  that  his  look  of  grief  should  reach  her  heart; 

Which  nought  removed,  nor  menaced  to  remove — 

If  there  be  love  in  mortals — this  was  love  ! 

Byron's  Corsair. 
I  loved,  I  love  you,  for  this  love  have  lost 
State,  station,  heaven,  mankind's,  my  own  esteem, 
And  yet  cannot  regret  what  it  hath  cost. 
So  dear  is  still  the  memory  of  that  dream. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
And  he  was  mourn'd  by  one  whose  quiet  grief, 
Less  loud,  outlasts  a  people's  for  their  chief. 
Vain  was  all  question  ask'd  her  of  the  past, 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last; 
She  told  nor  whence  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  seem'd  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?  curious  fool !  be  still — 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will .' 
To  her  he  might  be  gentleness ;  the  stern 
Have  deeper  thoughts  than  your  dull  eyes  discern. 
And  when  they  love,  your  smilers  guess  not  how. 
Beats  "the  strong  heart,  though  less  the  lips  avow. 

Byron's  Lara. 
All  the  stars  of  heaven, 
The  deep  blue  moon  of  night,  lit  by  an  orb 
Which  looks  a  spirit,  or  a  spirit's  world — 
The  hues  of  twilight — the  sun's  gorgeous  coming — 
His  setting  indescribable,  which  fills 
My  eyes  with  pleasant  tears  as  I  behold 
Him  sink,  and  feel  my  heart  float  softly  with  him 
Along  the  western  paradise  of  clouds — 
The  forest  shade — the  green  bough — the  bird's  voice. 
The  vesper  bird's — which  seems  to  sing  of  love. 
And  mingles  with  the  song  of  cherubim, 
As  the  day  closes  over  Eden's  walls — 
All  these  are  nothing,  to  my  eyes  and  heart, 
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Like  Adah's  face  :  I  turn  from  earth  to  heaven 
To  gaze  on  it. 

Byron's  Cain, 

353.  The  all  absorbing  flame 
Which,  kindled  by  another,  grows  the  same, 
Wrapt  in  one  blaze  ;  the  pure,  yet  funeral  pile. 
Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bramins,  sit  and  smile. 

Byron. 

354.  With  thee,  all  toils  are  sweet ;  each  clime  hath  charms ; 
Earth — sea  alike — our  world  within  our  arms. 

Byron's  Bride  ofMydos. 
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Thus  warred  he  long  time  against  his  will, 
Till  that  through  weakness  he  was  forc'd  at  last 
To  yield  himself  unto  the  mighty  ill, 
Which  as  a  victor  proud  gan  ransack  fast 
His  inward  parts,  and  all  his  entrails  wast, 
That  neither  blood  in  face,  nor  life  in  heart, 
It  left,  but  both  did  quite  dry  up  and  blast, 
As  piercing  leven,  which  the  inner  part 
Of  every  thing  consumes,  and  calcineth  by  art. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
She  greatly  gan  enamoured  to  wax. 
And  with  vain  thoughts  her  falsed  fancy  vex  : 
Her  fickle  heart  conceived  hasty  fire. 
Like  sparks  of  fire  that  fall  in  slender  flex. 
That  shortly  burnt  into  extreme  desire, 
And  ransack'd  all  her  veins  with  passion  entire. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
Sad,  sour,  and  full  of  fancies  frail 
She  grew,  yet  wist  she  neither  how  nor  why ; 
She  wist  not  (silly  maid)  what  she  did  aile. 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease  perdy, 
Yet  thought  it  was  not  love  but  some  melancholy. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
Nor  aught  it  mote  the  noble  maid  avail, 
Nor  slake  the  fury  of  her  cruel  flame, 
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But  that  she  still  did  waste,  and  still  did  wait. 

That  through  long  languor,  and  heart  burning  brame, 

She  shortly  like  a  pined  ghost  became. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
The  gnawing  envy,  the  heart  fretting  fear, 
The  vain  surmises,  the  distrustful  shows, 
The  false  reports  that  flying  tales  do  bear. 
The  doubts,  the  dangers,  the  delays,  the  woes. 
The  feigned  friends,  the  unassured  foes, 
With  thousands  more  than  any  tongue  can  tell. 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  witch's  hell. 

Spenser^ s  Hymn  in  honour  of  Love. 
Humbled  with  fear  and  awful  reverence. 
Before  the  footstool  of  his  majesty. 
Throw  thyself  down,  with  trembling  innocence. 
Nor  dare  look  up  with  corruptible  eye 
On  the  dread  face  of  that  great  deity. 
For  fear,  lest  if  he  chance  to  look  on  thee. 
Thou  turn  to  nought,  and  quite  confounded  be. 


7.  Lovers'  eyes  more  sharply  sighted  be 

Than  other  men's,  and  in  dear  love's  delight 
See  more  than  any  other  eyes  can  see. 


Spenser. 


8.  The  rolling  wheel,  that  runneth  often  round, 
The  hardest  steel  in  tract  of  time  doth  tear ; 
And  drizzling  drops,  that  often  do  redound. 
Firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  wear: 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping  tear. 
And  long  entreaty,  soften  her  hard  heart. 

That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  hear, 
Or  look  with  pity  on  my  painful  smart : 
But  when  I  plead,  she  bids  me  play  my  part ; 
And  when  I  weep,  she  says  tears  are  but  water  ; 
And  when  I  sigh,  she  says  I  know  the  art; 
And  when  I  wail,  she  turns  herself  to  laughter; 
So  do  I  weep  and  wail,  and  plead  in  vain. 
While  she  as  steel  and  flint  doth  still  remain. 

9.  Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  soothing  brains, 


Spenser. 
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Such  sharp  fantasies,  that  they  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Bream. 

10.  Such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are ; 
Unstald  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 

Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVight. 

11.  Then,  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

12.  If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

13.  A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamours 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

14.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name : 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

15.  Now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 

That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time  ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

16.  Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 
Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  ? 

Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Pr'ythee  why  so  pale  ? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her : — 

The  devil  take  her. 

Sir  John  Suckling. 
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17.  A  lover  is  the  very  fool  of  nature. 

Made  sick  by  bis  own  wantonness  of  thought. 
His  fever'd  fancy. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba, 

18.  Thus  would  he  wile  his  lonely  hours  away 
Dissatisfied,  nor  knowing  what  he  wanted  ; 
Nor  glowing  reverie,  nor  poet's  lay. 

Could  yield  his  spirit  that  for  which  it  panted, 

A  bosom  whereon  he  his  head  might  lay. 

And  hear  the  heart  beat  with  the  love  it  granted. 

Byron'' s  Don  Juan, 

19.  Instead  of  poppies,  willows 
Waved  o'er  his  couch ;  he  meditated,  fond 

Of  those  sweet  bitter  thoughts  which  banish  sleep, 
And  make  the  worldling  sneer,  the  youngling  weep. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


LUST. 

1.  As  pale  and  wan  as  ashes  was  his  look. 
His  body  lean  and  meagre  as  a  rake. 
And  skin  all  wither'd  like  a  dried  rook  ; 
Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 
That  seem'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust. 
Is  meanly  selfish  ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And,  like  the  blast  of  pestilential  winds. 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 

Milton's  Comus. 

3.  But  when  lust, 

By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  arts  of  sin. 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 

.Milton's  Comus, 

4.  Lust  is,  of  all  the  frailties  of  our  nature. 

What  most  we  ought  to  fear ;  the  headstrong  beast 
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Rushes  along,  impatient  of  the  course ; 
Nor  hears  the  rider's  call ;  nor  feels  the  rein. 

Eoive's  Royal  Convert. 


LUXURY. 

There,  in  her  den,  lay  pompous  luxury, 

Stretch'd  out  at  length  \  no  vice  could  boast  such  high 

And  genial  victories  as  she  had  won  : 

Of  which  proud  trophies  there  at  large  were  shown. 

Besides  small  states  and  kingdoms  ruined, 

Those  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o'erspread 

The  spacious  earth,  and  stretch'd  their  conquering  arms 

From  pole  to  pole,  by  her  ensnaring  charms 

Were  quite  consum'd :  there  lay  imperial  Rome, 

That  vanquish'd  all  the  world,  by  her  o'ercome : 

Fetter'd  was  th'  old  Assyrian  lion  there ; 

The  Grecian  leopard,  and  the  Persian  bear ; 

With  others  numberless,  lamenting  by  : 

Examples  of  the  power  of  luxury. 

May''s  Henry  11. 
It  is  a  shame,  that  man,  that  has  the  seeds 
Of  virtue  in  him,  springing  unto  glory, 
Should  make  his  soul  degenerous  with  sin, 
And  slave  to  luxury  ;  to  drown  his  spirits 
In  lees  of  sloth  ;  to  yield  up  the  weak  day 
To  wine,  to  lust,  and  banquets. 

Marmyon's  Holland's  Leaguer. 
War  destroys  men,  but  luxury  mankind 
At  once  corrupts  ;  the  body  and  the  mind. 

Crown's  Caligula. 
Vain  end  of  human  strength,  of  human  skill. 
Conquests,  and  triumph,  and  domain,  and  pomp. 
And  ease  and  luxury  !     O  luxury, 
Bane  of  elated  life,  of  affluent  states. 
What  dreary  change,  what  ruin  is  not  thine .' 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind  ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great ! 
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Dreadful  attraction !  while  behind  thee  gapes 
Th'  unfathomable  gulph  where  Asher  lies 
O'erwhelmed,  forgotten  ;  and  high  boasting  Cham; 
And  Elam's  haughty  pomp  ;  and  beauteous  Greece  ; 
And  the  great  queen  of  earth,  imperial  Rome. 

Dyer's  Ruins  of  Rome. 
5.   0  luxury  ;  thou  curs'd  by  heaven's  decree, 

How  ill-exchang'd  are  things  like  these  for  thee  ! 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy, 

DilTuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  ! 

Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own  : 

At  ev'ry  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwieldy  woe  ; 

Till  sapp'd  their  strength,  and  ev'ry  part  unsound, 

Down,  down,  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

6.  Fell  luxury !  more  perilous  to  youth 

Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains. 

Hannah  More's  Belshazzar. 

7.  Sofas  'twas  half  a  sin  to  sit  upon. 

So  costly  were  they ;  carpets  every  stitch 
Of  workmanship  so  rare,  they  made  you  wish 
You  could  glide  o'er  them  like  a  golden  fish. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


MADNESS. 

I.    If  a  phrensy  do  possess  the  brain, 

It  so  disturbs  and  blots  the  form  of  things, 
As  fantasy  proves  altogether  vain 
And  to  the  wit  no  true  relation  brings. 


Sir  John  Davis. 


This  is  mere  madness  ; 
And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him  : 
When  that  the  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
Vol.  III.— K 
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3.  Alas,  how  is't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eyes  on  vacancy, 

And  with  the  incorporeal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

4.  O  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 

The  courtier's,  scholars,  soldier's,  eye,  tongue,  sword ; 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers  !  quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason ; 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  time  and  harsh. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

5.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain  : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 

Is  very  cunning  in. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

6.  Ecstasy! 

My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  make  as  healthful  music  :  It  is  not  madness. 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks : 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  : 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen. 


I  am  not  mad  ; — I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself; 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! 

I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 


Shaks.  Hamlet. 


Shaks.  Kins  John. 


Shaks.  King  John. 


Alack,  'tis  he ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea  ;  singing  aloud, 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
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With  burdocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckow  flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

11.  How  stiff  is  ray  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !  better  I  were  distract: 

So  should  my  thoughts  be  severed  from  my  griefs, 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imagination,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

12.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

13.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad. 
Which  none  but  madmen  know. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. 

14.  He  raves,  his  words  are  loose 

As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense  : 
So  high  he's  mounted  on  his  airy  throne. 
That  now  the  wind  has  got  into  his  head, 
And  turns  his  brains  to  phrensy. 

Bryden's  Spanish  Friar. 

15.  0  this  poor  brain  !  ten  thousand  shapes  of  fury 
Are  whirling  there,  and  reason  is  no  more. 

Fielding's  Burydice. 

16.  His  brain  is  wrecked — 
For  ever  in  the  pauses  of  his  speech 

His  lip  doth  work  with  inward  inutterings, 

And  his  fixed  eye  is  riveted  fearfully 

On  something  that  no  other  s|.gM  can  spy. 

^    .  Maturin's  Bertram. 

17.  She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye, 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 
She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why, 
And  reck'd  not  who  around  her  pillow  sate  ; 
Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Relieved  her  thoughts,  dull  silence  and.£uick  chat 
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Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 
No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

18.  Every  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense  ; 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 

(As  bow  strings,  when  relaxed  by  rain. 

The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 

Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and  wide. 

Byron'' s  Parisina. 

19.  This  wretched  brain  gave  way, 

And  I  became  a  wreck,  at  random  driven, 
Without  one  glimpse  of  reason  or  of  heaven. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 


MAN. 


1.  See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station,  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill; 

A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

2.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

3.  His  life  was  gentle  ;  and  the  elements 

So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world, — This  is  aman! 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

4.  If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show, 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVight's  Dream. 

5.  He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well  goveru'd  youth. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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6.  He  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  ashara'd  to  sit ; 

For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 

Shaks.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

7.  There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

8.  He  was  a  man 

Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes  ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Ty'd  all  the  kingdom  :  simony  was  fair  play ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.     I'  th'  presence 
He  would  say  untruths  ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning :  He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful: 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

9.  But  we  all  are  men. 

In  our  own  natures  frail ;  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels. 

Shaks.  Henry  VHI. 

10.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 

Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.     From  his  cradle 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one  ; 

Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading  : 

Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 

But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

Shaks.  Henry  VHI. 

11.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 

He  would  not  trailer  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  his  mouth : 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent; 

And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 

He  heard  the  name  of  death. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 

12.  His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
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And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Shaks.  Thvo  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 

13.  A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, — 
Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt  right  royal ; 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  aflford. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

14.  By  his  light, 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 

To  do  brave  acts  :  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 

15.  In  speech,  in  gait, 

In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 

In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 

He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy,  and  book, 

That  fashion'd  others. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  11. 

16.  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day,  for  melting  charity  : 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flin 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

17.  By  my  hopes, 
(This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head,) 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 

More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive, 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  nobler  deeds. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

18.  However  we  may  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  infirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  women's  are. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JVtght. 

19.  Man  is  a  vagabond  both  poor  and  proud. 

He  treads  on  beasts  who  give  him  clothes  and  food  ; 
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But  the  gods  catch  him  wheresoe'er  he  lurks, 
Whip  him,  and  set  him  to  all  painful  works  : 
And  yet  he  brags  he  shall  be  crown'd  when  dead. 
Were  ever  princes  in  a  Bridewell  bred  ? 

20.   For  some  philosophers  of  late  here. 
Write,  men  have  four  legs  by  nature, 
And  that  'tis  custom  makes  them  go 
Erroneously  upon  but  two. 


Crowne. 


Butler's  Hudihras, 

21.  Man  was  mark'd 
A  friend  in  his  creation  to  himself. 
And  may  with  fit  ambition  conceive 

The  greatest  blessings,  and  the  brightest  honours 
Appointed  for  him,  if  he  can  achieve  them 
The  right  and  noble  way. 

Massingefs  Guardian. 

22.  Man  is  supreme  lord  and  master 
Of  his  own  ruin  and  disaster; 
Controls  his  fate,  but  nothing  less 
In  ord'ring  his  own  happiness  : 
For  all  his  care  and  providence 
Is  too,  too  feeble  a  defence 

To  render  it  secure  and  certain 
Against  the  injuries  of  fortune  ; 
And  oft  in  spite  of  all  his  wit. 
Is  lost  with  one  unlucky  hit, 
And  ruin'd  with  a  circumstance. 
And  mere  punctilio  of  chance. 

Massinger''s  Guardian  - 

23.  His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  sublime  declar'd. 
Absolute  rule  ;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

24.  Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity, 
And  the  regard  of  heav'n  on  all  his  ways  ; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 

And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
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25.  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shall  thou  eat  bread, 
Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for  thou 
Out  of  the  ground  wast  taken,  know  thy  birth. 
For  dust  thou  art,  and  shalt  to  dust  return. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

26.  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth  ; 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  as  theirs, 
And  full  as  craving  too,  and  full  as  vain. 

Dryden's  All  for  Lave. 

27.  Eternal  deities, 

Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees. 

And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 

With  pens  of  adamant,  on  plates  of  brass ; 

Why  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care, 

Beyond  what  all  his  fellow  creatures  are  ? 

He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain, 

And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother  beast,  is  slain. 

Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 

All  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  of,  endure; 

Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  prescience  fail, 

When  the  good  suflTer,  or  the  bad  prevail  ? 

What  worse  to  wretched  virtue  could  befall. 

If  fate  or  giddy  fortune  govern'd  all? 

Nay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate  : 

Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create; 

We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will. 
And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil; 
Then  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain. 
Yet  after  death  at  least  he  feels  no  pain ; 
But  man,  in  life  surcharg'd  with  woe  before. 
Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doom'd  to  suffer  more. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 
28.   Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various ! 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day  ! 
Perhaps  the  atoms  rolling  in  his  brain. 
Make  him  think  honestly  the  present  hour ; 
The  next  a  swarm  of  base  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft. 


Trust  not  a  man,  we  are  by  nature  false. 
Dissembling,  subtle,  cruel,  and  inconstant ; 


Dryden. 
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When  a  man  talks  of  love,  with  caution  hear  him, 
But  if  he  swears,  he'll  certainly  deceive  thee. 

Otivay's  Orphan. 
O  inconstant  man ! 
How  will  you  promise !  how  will  you  deceive  ! 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 
Men  are  not  still  the  same ;  our  appetites 
Are  various,  and  inconstant  as  the  moon. 
That  never  shines  with  the  same  face  again  : 
'Tis  nature's  curse  never  to  be  resolv'd. 
Busy  to-day  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
To-morrow's  eldest  judgment  may  despise. 

Southern's  Disappointment. 
Drive  me,  O  drive  me  from  that  traitor,  man ! 
So  I  might  'scape  that  monster,  let  me  dwell 
In  lion's  haunts,  or  in  some  tiger's  den. 
Place  me  on  some  steep,  craggy,  ruin'd  rock, 
That  bellies  out,  just  dropping  in  the  ocean: 
Bury  me  in  the  hollow  of  its  womb  : 
Where,  starving  on  my  cold  and  flinty  bed, 
I  may  from  far,  with  giddy  apprehension. 
See  infinite  fathoms  down  the  rumbling  deep ; 
Yet  not  e'en  there,  in  that  vast  whirl  of  death, 
Can  there  be  found  so  terrible  a  ruin 
As  man !  false  man !  smiling,  destructive  man ! 

Lee. 
Cease,  man  of  woman  born,  to  hope  relief 
From  daily  trouble  and  continued  grief; 
The  hope  of  joy  deliver  to  the  wind. 
Suppress  thy  passions,  and  prepare  thy  mind  ; 
Free  and  familiar  with  misfortune  grow, 
Be  ufe'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  woe ; 
By  weakening  toil  an  hoary  age  o'ercome. 
See  thy  decrease,  and  hasten  to  the  tomb. 

Prior's  Soloman. 
But  do  these  worlds  display  their  beams,  or  guide 
Their  orbs,  to  serve  thy  use,  to  please  thy  pride  ? 
Thyself  but  dust,  thy  stature  but  a  span, 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man  ! 
As  well  may  the  minutest  emmet  say. 
That  Caucasus  was  rais'd  to  pave  his  way  ; 
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The  snail,  that  Lebanon's  extended  wood 
Was  destin'd  only  for  his  walls  and  food ; 
The  vilest  cockle,  gaping  on  the  coast 
That  rounds  the  ample  seas,  as  well  may  boast 
The  craggy  rock  projects  above  the  sky. 
That  he  in  safety  at  its  foot  may  lie ; 
And  the  whole  ocean's  confluent  waters  swell, 
Only  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  blanch  his  shell. 

Prior's  Soloman. 

5.  Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance,  and  empty  fears  ; 
To  pass  the  riper  period  of  his  age. 
Acting  his  part  upon  a  crowded  stage  ; 

To  lasting  toils  exposed,  and  endless  cares. 
To  open  dangers,  and  to  secret  snares ; 
To  malice,  which  the  vengeful  foe  intends. 
And  the  more  dangerous  love  of  seeming  friends. 

Frier's  Soloman . 

6.  Brutes  find  out  where  their  talents  lie ; 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 

A  founder'd  horse  will  oft  debate. 

Before  he  tries  a  five  barr'd  gate ; 

A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside 

Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide  ; 

But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 

Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature  ; 

AVho,  when  she  loudly  cries — forbear, 

With  obstinacy  fixes  there ; 

And,  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 

Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 


37.  As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew 
From  nature,  I  believe  them  true  ; 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 

In  him  :  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

38.  Vain  human  kind  !  fantastic  race  ! 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  trace  ? 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride, 
Their  empire  in  our  hearts  divide. 


Swift  on  Poetry. 


Swift. 


Swift. 
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39.  Let  business  vex  him,  avarice  blind, 
Let  doubt  and  knowledge  rack  mankind. 
Let  error  act,  opinion  speak, 

And  want  afflict,  and  sickness  break. 
And  anger  burn,  dejection  chill. 
And  joy  distract,  and  sorrow  kill. 
Till,  arm'd  by  care,  and  taught  to  mow, 
Time  draws  the  long  destructive  blow, 

ParneWs  Allegory  on  Man. 

40.  Mankind  one  day  serene  and  free  appear ; 
The  next,  they're  cloudy,  sullen  and  severe  ; 
New  passions,  new  opinions  still  excite  ; 

And  what  they  like  at  noon,  they  leave  at  night. 
They  gain  with  labour  what  they  quit  with  ease ; 
And  health,  for  want  of  change,  becomes  disease  : 
Religion's  bright  authority  they  dare. 
And  yet  are  slaves  to  superstitious  fear. 
They  counsel  others,  but  themselves  deceive. 
And  though  they're  cozen'd  still,  they  still  believe. 
So  false  their  censure,  fickle  their  esteem. 
This  hour  they  worship,  and  the  next  blaspheme. 

Garth. 

41.  Fond  man!  the  vision  of  a  moment  made! 
Dream  of  a  dream  !  and  shadow  of  a  shade ! 

Young's  Paraphrase  ofjoh. 

42.  Father  of  mercies!  why  from  silent  earth 
Did'st  thou  awake,  and  curse  me  into  birth .' 
Tear  me  from  quiet,  ravish  me  from  night. 
And  make  a  thankless  present  of  thy  light  ? 
Push  into  being  a  reverse  of  thee. 

And  animate  a  clod  with  misery. 

Young''s  Last  Day, 

43.  This  vast  and  solid  earth,  that  blazing  sun. 

Those  skies,  thro'  which  it  rolls,  must  all  have  end. 
What  then  is  man  .'  the  smallest  part  of  nothing. 

Young's  Revenge. 

44.  O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress'd  !  what  joy!  what  dread! 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd  ! 

What  can  preserve  my  life !  or  what  destroy  I 
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An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

Young's  JVtght  Thoughts. 
45.   How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes  ! 
From  ditferent  natures  majvellously  mixt. 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds! 
Distinguisht  link  in  being's  endless  chain  ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  ethereal,  sully'd,  and  absorpt! 
Tho'  sully'd,  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  ! 
A  worm  !  a  God  ! 

Young's  JYight  Thoughts. 

46.  All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 

And  that  thro'  ev'ry  stage :  when  young  indeed. 

In  full  content,  we,  sometimes,  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves ;  and  only  wish. 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool  ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay. 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve  ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 

Resolves;  and  re-resolves  ;  then  dies  the  same. 

Yoimg's  JVight  Thoughts. 

47.  Heav'n's  sov'reign  saves  all  beings,  but  himself. 
That  hideous  sight, — a  naked  human  heart. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

48.  Man  know  thyself.     All  wisdom  centres  there  : 
To  none  man  seems  ignoble,  but  to  man. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

49.  'Tis  vain  to  seek  in  men  for  more  than  man. 
Though  proud  in  promise,  big  in  previous  thought. 
Experience  damps  our  triumph. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
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50.  We  wisely  strip  the  steed  we  mean  to  buy  : 
Judge  we,  in  their  caparisons,  of  men  ? 

Young's  JYigJit  Thoughts, 

51.  Not  always  actions  show  the  man;  we  find 
Who  does  a  kindness,  is  not  therefore  kind  ; 
Perhaps  prosperity  becalm'd  his  breast, 
Perhaps  the  wind  just  shifted  from  the  east : 
Not  therefore  humble  he  who  seeks  retreat, 

Pride  guides  his  steps,  and  bids  him  shun  the  great : 
Who  combats  bravely  is  not  therefore  brave, 
He  dreads  a  death  bed  like  the  meanest  slave  : 
Who  reasons  wisely  is  not  therefore  wise. 
His  pride  in  reasoning,  not  in  acting,  lies. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

52.  In  vain  the  sage  with  retrospective  eye, 

Would  from  th'apparent  "  what,"  conclude  the  "  why," 

Infer  the  motive  from  the  deed,  and  show, 

That' which  we  chanc'd,  was  what  we  meant  to  do. 

Behold  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns. 

Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  their  crowns  ; 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 

This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state : 

The  same  adust  complexion  has  impell'd 

Charles  to  the  convent,  Philip  to  the  field. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

53.  See  the  same  man  in  vigour,  in  the  gout ; 
Alone,  in  company  ;  in  place,  or  out; 
Early  at  business,  and  at  hazard  late  ; 
Mad  at  a  fos  chase,  wise  in  a  debate  ; 
Drunk  at  a  borough,  civil  at  a  ball ; 
Friendly  at  Hackney,  faithless  at  Whitehall. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

54.  Manners  with  fortunes,  humours  turn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

55.  What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate,  or  fear ! 
See  anger,  zeal,  and  fortitude  supply  ; 
Ev'n  avarice,  prudence  ;  sloth,  philosophy  ; 
Lust,  through  .some  certain  strainers  well  refin'd, 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind ; 
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Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind's  a  slave, 
Is  emulation  in  the  leain'd  or  brave  ; 
Nor  virtue,  male  or  female,  can  we  name. 
But  what  will  grow  on  pride  or  grow  on  shame. 
This  nature  gives  us  (let  it  check  our  pride,) 
The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  ally'd  ; 
Reason  the  bias  turns  to  good  from  ill, 
And  Nero  reigns  a  Titus  if  he  will. 
The  fiery  soul  abhorr'd  in  Catiline, 
In  Decius  charms,  in  Curtius  is  divine  : 
The  same  ambition  can  destroy  or  save. 
And  make  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a  knave. 

Papers  Essay  on  Man, 

56.  Know  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care  ; 
The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch,  warm'd  a  bear. 
While  man  exclaims,  "  see  all  things  for  my  use  !" 
"  See  man  for  min« !"  replies  a  paraper'd  goose  : 
And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall. 

Who  thinks  all  made  for  one,  not  one  for  all. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man 

57.  Man  cares  for  all :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods, 
To  beasts  his  pastures,  and  to  fish  his  floods : 
For  some,  his  interest  prompts  him  to  provide, 
For  some  his  pleasure,  yet  for  more  his  pride  : 
All  feed  on  one  vain  patron,  and  enjoy 

Th'  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury. 
That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves, 
He  saves  from  famine,  from  the  savage  saves ; 
Nay,  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast, 
And,  till  he  ends  the  being,  makes  it  blest : 

Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke,  or  feels  the  pain, 
Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain. 

The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before  ; 
Thou  too  must  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o'er  I 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 

58.  See  him  from  nature  rising  slow  to  art ! 
To  copy  instinct  there  was  reason's  part : 
Thus  then  to  man  the  voice  of  nature  spake — 
Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take ; 
Learn  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield  ; 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physics  of  the  field; 
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Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive  ; 

Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave : 

Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail. 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Mati. 

59.  Behold  the  child  by  nature's  kindly  law 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite  ; 

Scarfs,  garters,  gold  amuse  his  riper  stage  ; 
And  beads  and  pray'r  books  are  the  toys  of  age  ; 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still,  as  that  before; 
Till  tir'd  he  sleeps,  and  life's  poor  play  is  o'er. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

60.  When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man  restrains 
His  fiery  course,  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod. 

Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god  ; 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dulness  comprehend 
His  actions,  passions,  beings,  use  and  end  ; 
Why  doing,  suff'ring,  check'd,  impell'd  ;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

61.  Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan  : 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Plac'd  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 

A  being  darkly  wise  and  rudely  great, 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic's  side, 

With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoic's  pride. 

He  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest ; 

In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  god  or  beast. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

62.  Superior  beings  when  of  late  they  saw 
A  mortal  man  unfold  all  nature's  law, 
Admir'd  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape. 
And  show'd  a  Newton,  as  we  show  an  ape. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

63.  A  man  so  various  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome. 
Stiff  in  opinion,  always  in  the  wrong, 

Was  every  thing  by  starts,  and  nothing  long. 
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But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman  and  buffoon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks,  that  died  in  thinking  : 
Blessed  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
In  something  new  to  wish,  or  to  enjoy  ! 
In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art. 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 


Spectator. 


64.  Allure  the  people; 
Train  them  Iby  every  art :  poize  every  temper : 
Avarice  will  sell  his  soul :  buy  that  and  mould  it. 
Weakness  will  be  deluded  ;  these  grow  eloquent. 
Is  there  a  tottering  faith  ?  grapple  it  fast 

By  flatt'ry :  and  profusely  deal  thy  favours. 
Threaten  the  guilty.     Entertain  the  gay. 
Frighten  the  rich.     Find  wishes  for  the  wanton  : 
And  reverence  for  the  godly  ; — let  none  'scape  thee. 

Hill's  Merope . 

65.  Man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught. 
Thou  must  have  learnt,  when,  wandering  all  alone, 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  thro'  the  sky. 

Was  more  sufficient  for  itself  than  thou. 

Thomson'' s  Coriolanus. 
06.   What  is  the  mind  of  man  ?  A  restless  scene 
Of  vanity  and  weakness  ;  shifting  still. 
As  shift  the  lights  of  our  uncertain  knowledge  ; 
Or  as  the  various  gale  of  passion  breathes. 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 

67.  Thus  they  rejoice,  nor  think 
That,  with  to-morrow's  sun,  their  annual  toil 
Begins  again  the  never  ceasing  round. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

68.  Men  are  machines,  with  all  their  boasted  freedom. 
Their  movements  turn  upon  some  favourite  passion  ; 
Let  art  but  find  the  foible  out. 

We  touch  the  spring,  and  wind  them  at  our  pleasure. 

Brooke's  Gustavus  Vasa. 
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69.  The  way  to  conquer  men  is  by  their  passions ; 
Catch  but  the  ruling  foible  of  their  hearts. 
And  all  their  boasted  virtues  shrink  before  you, 

Tolsori's  Earl  of  Warwick. 

70.  Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await. 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease  and  sorrow's  sweeping  train. 

And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  fate. 

Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy. 

71.  How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd. 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud. 
How  indigent  the  great ! 

'  Gray's  Spring. 

72.  How  few  are  found  with  real  talents  bless'd, 
Fewer  with  nature's  gifts  contented  rest. 
Man  from  his  sphere  eccentric  starts  astray, 
All  hunt  for  fame  ;  but  most  mistake  the  way. 

Churchill's  Rosciad. 

73.  Then  what  is  man  ?  and  what  man  seeing  this. 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man. 

Cowper's  Task. 

74.  The  million  flit  as  gay. 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly 

That  spreads  his  motly  wings  in  th'  eye  of  noon, 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 

Cowper's  Task. 

75.  Ah,  why,  all  righteous  father,  didst  thou  make 

This  creature,  man  ?  why  wake  the  unconscious  dust 

To  life  and  wretchedness  ?  O  better  far 

Still  had  he  slept  in  uncreated  night. 

If  this  be  the  lot  of  being  !  Was  it  for  this 

Thy  breath  divine  kindled  within  his  breast 

The  vital  flame  ?  For  this  was  thy  fair  image 

Stampt  on  his  soul  in  godlike  lineaments  ? 

For  this  dominion  given  him  absolute 

O'er  all  thy  works,  only  that  he  might  reign 

Supreme  in  woe. 

Partem' s  Death. 

76.  Affliction  one  day  as  she  hark'd  to  the  roar 
Of  a  stormy  and  struggling  billow. 
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Drew  a  beautiful  form  on  the  sand  of  the  shore 

With  the  branch  of  a  weeping  willow. 

Jupiter,  struck  with  the  noble  plan. 

As  he  roam'd  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean, 

Breath'd  on  the  figure,  and  calling  it  man. 

Endued  it  with  life  and  with  motion. 

A  creature  so  glorious  in  mind  and  in  frame, 

So  stampt  with  each  parent's  impression. 

Between  them  a  point  of  contention  became, 

Each  claiming  the  right  of  possession. 

He  is  mine,  says  affliction,  I  gave  him  his  birth, 

I  alone  am  his  cause  of  creation ; 

The  materials  were  furnish'd  by  me,  answer'd  earth ; 

I  gave  him,  said  Jove, — animation. 

The  gods  all  assembled  in  solemn  divan. 

After  hearing  each  claimant's  petition. 

Pronounced  a  definitive  verdict  on  man. 

And  thus  settled  his  fate's  disposition. 

Let  affliction  possess  her  own  child  till  the  woes 

Of  life  seem  to  harass  and  goad  it ; 

After  death — give  his  body  to  earth  whence  it  rose, 

And  his  spirit  to  Jove  who  bestow'd  it. 

Sheridan. 

77.  I  remember  as  her  bier 

Went  to  the  grave,  a  lark  sprung  up  aloft, 
And  soar'd  amid  the  sunshine  calling 
So  full  of  joy,  that  to  the  mourner's  ear. 
More  mournfully  than  dirge  or  passing  bell. 
His  joyful  carol  came,  and  made  us  feel 
That  of  the  multitude  of  beings,  none 
But  man  was  wretched  ! 

Southey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

78.  And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 
Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  worms, 
Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 

A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began. 


Crabbe. 


79.  The  mind  of  man  is  vastly  like  a  hive; 
His  thoughts  so  busy  ever — all  alive  ! 
But  here  the  simile  will  go  no  further ; 
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For  bees  are  making  honey,  one  and  all ; 
Man's  thoughts  are  busy  in  producing  gall, 
Committing  as  it  were  self-murder. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 

80.  Man's  an  ass  I  say ; 

Too  fond  of  thunder,  lightning,  storm  and  rain  : 
He  hides  the  charming  cheerful  ray 
That  spreads  a  smile  on  hill  and  plain. 

Br  Wolcofs  Peter  Pindar. 

81 .  Who  told  him  that  he  must  be  cursed  on  earth  ? 
The  God  of  nature  ?  no  such  thing. 

Heaven  whisper'd  him,  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
"Don't  cry  my  lad,  but  dance  and  sing  ; 
Don't  be  too  wise,  and  be  an  ape  : 
In  colours  let  thy  soul  be  dress'd,  not  crape. 
Roses  shall  smooth  life's  journey  and  adorn, 
Yet,  mind  me;  if,  through  want  of  grace, 
Thou  mean'st  to  fling  the  blessing  in  my  face, 
Thou  hast  full  leave  to  tread  upon  a  thorn." 

Br  Wolcot's  Peter  Pindar 

82.  Dogs,  or  men  !  (for  I  flatter  you  in  saying 
That  ye  are  dogs — your  betters  far)  ye  may 
Read  or  read  not,  what  I  am  now  essaying 
To  show  ye  what  ye  are  in  every  way : 

As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  baying 
Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  skies — then  howl  your  idle  wrath  ! 
While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan. 

83.  And  even  the  wisest,  do  the  best  they  can, 
Have  moments,  hours,  and  days,  so  unprepared. 
That  you  might  "  brain  them  with  their  lady's  fan  :" 
And  sometimes  ladies  hit  exceeding  hard. 

And  fans  turn  into  falchions  in  fair  hands. 
And  whj'  and  wherefore  no  one  understands. 

Byron's  Bon  Juan, 

84.  He  knew  himself  a  villain — but  he  deemed 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed  ; 
And  scorned  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirit  plainly  did. 

He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew. 

The  hearts  that  loathed  him  crouched  and  dreaded  too. 
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Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection  and  from  all  contempt. 

Byron's  Corsair. 

85.  True  they  had  vices— such  are  nature's  growth— 
But  only  the  barbarian's — we  have  both. 

Byron's  Island, 

86.  Admire,  exult,  despise,  laugh,  weep, — for  here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling  : — Man  ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

87.  I  have  toil'd  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun 
According  to  the  curse  : — must  I  do  more  ? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle  ?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 

The  bread  we  eat  ?     For  what  must  I  be  grateful  ? 
For  being  dust  and  grovelling  in  the  dUst, 
Till  I  return  to  dust  ?     If  I  am  nothing — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite. 
And  seem  well-pleased  with  pain  ? 

Byron's  Cain. 

88.  That  which  I  am,  I  am ;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself. 

Byron's  Cain. 

89.  Born  to  be  plough'd  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares. 
And  reap'd  by  death,  lord  of  the  human  soil. 

Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth. 

90.  The  hunting  tribes  of  earth  and  air, 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind, 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assigned  ; 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring ; 
The  slow  hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair. 
The  grey-hound  presses  on  the  hare; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb. 

The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam  ; 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare. 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  nature's  plan. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man. 

ScoWs  Rokehy, 
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1.  From  that  day  forth,  in  peace  and  joyous  bliss 
They  llv'd  together  long  without  debate  ; 
Nor  private  jars,  nor  spite  of  enemies, 
Could  shake  the  safe  assurance  of  their  states. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Nothing  shall  assuage 
Your  love  but  marriage :  for  such  is 
The  tying  of  two  in  wedlock,  as  is 

The  tuning  of  two  lutes  in  one  key  :  for 
Striking  the  strings  of  the  one,  straws  will  stir 
Upon  the  strings  of  the  other;  and  in 
Two  minds  link'd  in  love,  one  cannot  be 
Delighted,  but  the  other  rejoiceth. 

Lilly's  Sappho  and  Phaon, 

3.  Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  I. 

4.  What  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  1. 

5.  But  earlier  happy  is  the  rose  distill'd. 

Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighfs  Dream. 

6.  Pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phcebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

7.  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  move ! 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

8.  Mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees, 

And  thank  heaven,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love. 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 
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9.  Her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

10.  For  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 

I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumspection,  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

11.  O  curse  of  marriage, 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love. 

For  other's  uses. 

Shaks,  Othello. 

12.  No  sweet  aspersions  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew, 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both ;  therefore  take  heed. 

Shaks,  Tempest. 

13.  When  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Catharine  should  be  his  wife, 

Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,  quoth  he  ;  and  swore  so  loud. 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book ; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest ; 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  list. 

Shaks,  Taming  the  Shrew. 

14.  The  joys  of  marriage  are  the  heaven  on  earth. 
Life's  paradise,  great  princess,  the  soul's  quiet. 
Sinews  of  concord,  earthly  immortality, 
Eternity  of  pleasures. 

John  Ford's  Broken  Heart. 

15.  Take  thus  much  of  my  counsel.     Marry  not 

In  haste ;  for  she  that  takes  the  best  of  husbands, 
Puts  but  on  a  golden  fetter  :  for  husbands 
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Are  like  to  painted  fruit,  which  promise  much, 
But  still  deceive  us,  when  we  come  to  touch  them. 

Cupid's  Whirligig. 

16.  How  many  shepherds'  daughters,  who  in  duty 
To  griping  fathers  have  enthrali'd  their  beauty. 
To  wait  upon  the  gout,  to  walk  when  pleases 
Old  January  halt !     0  that  diseases 

Should  link  with  youth  !  she  that  hath  such  a  mate, 
Is  like  two  twins,  born  both  incorporate : 
Th'  one  living,  th'  other  dead :  the  living  twin 
Must  needs  be  slain  through  noisomeness  of  him 
He  carries  with  him  :  such  are  their  estates, 
Who  merely  marry  wealth,  and  not  their  mates. 

Brown's  Pastorals. 

17.  Neglected  beauty  now  is  priz'd  by  gold  ; 
And  sacred  love  is  basely  bought  and  sold  : 
Wives  are  grown  traffic,  marriage  is  a  trade  ; 
And  when  a  nuptial  of  two  hearts  is  made. 
There  must  of  moneys  too  a  wedding  be. 
That  coin,  as  well  as  men,  may  multiply. 

Randolph. 

18.  The  hour  of  marriage  ends  the  female  reign  ! 
And  we  give  all  we  have  to  buy  a  chain  ; 

Hire  men  to  be  our  lords,  who  were  our  slaves  ; 
And  bribe  our  lovers  to  be  perjur'd  knaves. 
0,  how  they  swear  to  heaven  and  the  bride. 
They  will  be  kind  to  her,  and  none  beside  ; 
And  to  themselves,  the  while  in  secret  swear, 
They  will  be  kind  to  cv'ry  one,  but  her  ! 

Crown's  English  Friar. 

19.  How  near  am  I  to  happiness 

That  earth  exceeds  not .'  not  another  like  it. 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious. 
As  are  the  conceal'd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house  ; 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth  ! 
The  violet-bed's  not  sweeter.     Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting-house  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring's  chaste  flow'rs  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odours. 

Middleton's  Women  beware  Women. 
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20.   For  any  man  to  match  above  his  rank 
Is  but  to  sell  his  liberty. 


Massinser. 


21.  Tempting  gold  alone 

In  this  our  age  more  marriages  completes 
Than  virtue,  merit,  or  the  force  of  love. 
'Tis  not  th'  external  sweetness  of  the  face, 
The  inward  excellence  of  a  virtuous  mind, 
The  just  behaviour  and  the  graceful  mien, 
With  all  th'  endowment  nature  can  bestow, 
Can  please  the  wretch  whose  riches  are  his  god ; 
Who'd  rather  ransack  Indian  mines  for  gold. 
Than  revel  in  some  matchless  beauty's  arms  : 
For  which  may  he  never  taste  the  joy  it  yields  ; 
But  as  a  Midas  wallowing  in  his  store, 
Let  him  curs'd  be  amidst  his  heaps  of  wealth. 

Wandesfora. 

22.  What  do  you  think  of  manriage  ? 

I  take  't,  as  those  that  deny  purgatory  : 
It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell ; 
There's  no  third  place  in  it. 

Webster. 

23.  Here  love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels  ; 

Not  in  court  amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

24.  Our  Maker  bids  increase ;  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  foe  to  God  and  man. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

25.  Hail  wedded  love,  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 

In  paradise  of  all  things  common  else  I 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

26.  Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just,  and  pure, 
Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother  first  were  known. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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27.  Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets, 
Whose  bed  is  undefil'd  and  chaste  pronounced, 
Present  or  past,  as  saints  and  patriarchs  us'd. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

28.  Whom  thus  the  angel  interrupted  mild : 
Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost ;  nor  set  thy  heart, 
Thus  over-fond,  on  that  which  is  not  thine  ; 
Thy  going  is  not  lonely  ;  with  thee  goes 
Thy  husband  ;  him  to  follow  thou  art  bound; 
Where  he  abides,  think  there  thy  native  soil. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

29.  For  wedlock  without  love,  some  say. 
Is  but  a  lock  without  a  key  ; 

It  is  a  kind  of  rape  to  marry 
One  that  neglects,  nor  cares  not  for  ye  ; 
For  what  does  make  it  ravishment. 
But  being  against  the  mind's  consent. 


This  is  the  way  all  parents  prove, 
In  managing  their  children's  love  ; 
That  force  'em  t'intermarry  and  wed 
As  if  th'  were  bur'ing  of  the  dead  ; 
Cast  earth  to  earth,  as  in  the  grave, 
To  join  in  wedlock  all  they  have. 


Butler's  Hiidihras. 


Butler's  Hiidibras. 


31.  O  horror !  horror!  after  this  alliance. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep  ; 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. 

32.  All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after  life, 

No  day  discolour'd  with  domestic  strife ; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd. 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  undeceiv'd. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Jlrcite. 
8  3.    When  you  would  give  all  worldly  plagues  a  name, 
Worse  than  they  have  already,  call  'em  AVife  ! 
But  a  new  married  wife's  a  teeming  mischief. 
Full  of  herself:  Why  what  a  deal  of  horror 
Has  that  poor  wretch  to  come,  that  married  yesterday. 

Otway's  Orphan. 
Vol.  III.— M 
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34.  Marriage  to  maids  is  like  a  war  to  men; 
The  battle  causes  fear,  but  the  sweet  hopes 
Of  winning  at  the  last,  still  draws  'em  in. 

Lee's  Mithridates. 

35.  And  now  your  matrimonial  cupid, 
Lash'd  on  by  time,  grows  tir'd  and  stupid. 
For  story  and  experience  tell  us 

That  man  grows  old  and  woman  jealous. 
Both  would  their  little  ends  secure  ; 
He  sighs  for  freedom,  she  for  power : 
His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam, 
And  hers  to  domineer  at  home. 

Prior's  Alma. 

36.  Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good, 
A  paradise  below. 

Cotton. 

37.  Are  we  not  one  ?  are  we  not  join'd  by  heav'n  ? 
Each  interwoven  with  the  other's  fate  ? 

Are  we  not  mix'd  like  streams  of  meeting  rivers, 
Whose  blended  waters  are  no  more  distinguished, 
But  roll  into  the  sea  one  common  flood  ? 

Howe's  Fair  Penitent. 

38.  Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride, 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side  ; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care. 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share  : 
Happy  the  man  whom  thus  his  stars  advance! 
The  curse  is  general,  but  the  blessing  chance. 

Parnell's  Hesiod, 

39.  Oh  !  for  a  curse  upon  the  cunning  priest. 
Who  conjur'd  us  together  in  a  yoke. 
That  galls  me  now. 

Southern's  Disappointment. 
40.   Abroad  too  kind,  at  home  'tis  steadfast  hate, 
And  one  eternal  tempest  of  debate. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 
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41.   O  marriage!  marriage!  what  a  curse  is  thine, 
Where  hands  alone  consent  and  hearts  abhor. 


Hill's  Alzira. 


42.  Wedded  love  is  founded  on  esteem. 
Which  the  fair  merits  of  the  mind  engage, 
For  those  are  charms  that  never  can  decay  ; 

But  time  which  gives  new  whiteness  to  the  swan, 
Improves  their  lustre. 

Fenton's  Mariamne, 

43.  Oh  speak  the  joy  !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
Surprises  often,  when  you  look  around, 

And  nothing  strikes  the  eye  but  sights  of  bliss, 
All  various  nature  pressing  on  the  heart. 
And  elegant  sufficiency,  content ; 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labour,  useful  life. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven. 
These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love  ; 
And  thus  their  moments  fly. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

44.  But  happy  they  !  the  happiest  of  their  kind ! 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

,    -    Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 
Where  friendship  full  exerts  her  softest  power, 
Perfect  esteem  enlivened  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing  will. 
With  boundless  confidence  :  for  nought  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

45.  What  is  the  world  to  them. 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasure,  and  its  nonsense  all  ? 
Who  in  each  other  clasp  whatever  fair 
High  fancy  forms,  and  lavish  hearts  can  wish, 
Or  in  the  mind,  or  mind  illumin'd  face  ; 
Truth,  goodness,  honour,  harmony,  and  love, 
The  richest  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
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46.  Ev'n  in  the  happiest  choice,  where  fav'ring  heaven 
Has  equal  love  and  easy  fortune  given, — 

Think  not,  the  husband  gain'd,  that  all  is  done  •, 
The  prize  of  happiness  must  still  be  won  : 
And,  oft,  the  careless  find  it  to  their  cost, 
The  lover  in  the  husband  may  be  lost ; 
The  graces  might,  alone,  his  heart  allure ; 
They  and  the  virtues,  meeting,  must  secure. 

Lord  Lyttleton. 

47.  Oh  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace, 
Domestic  life  in  rural  leisure  pass'd  ! 

Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets, 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  effect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 


48.   Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  paradise  that  has  survived  the  fall ! 


Cowper's  Task. 
Cowper^s  Task. 


49.  Thou  art  the  nurse  of  virtue.     In  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing  as  in  truth  she  is, 
Heav'n-born  and  destined  to  the  skies  again. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  pleasure  is  adored, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist 
And  wand'ring  eye,  still  leaning  on  the  arm 
Of  novelty,  her  fickle  frail  support; 

For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  change, 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tied  love 
Joy  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 

Cowper's  Task. 

50.  No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o'ercast, 

Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife; 

Each  season  look'd  delightful  as  it  past. 

To  the  foud  husband,  and  the  faithful  wife. 

Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 

They  never  roam'd  !  secure  beneath  the  storm. 

Which  in  ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 

Where  peace  and  love  are  canker'd  by  the  worm 

Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

51.  Wedlock's  a  saucy,  sad,  familiar  state, 
Where  folks  are  very  apt  to  scold  and  hate  : 
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Love  keeps  a  modest  distance,  is  divine, 
Obliging,  and  says  ev'iy  thing  that's  fine. 

Df  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 
Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  every  tear  kissed  offas  soon  as  shed, 
His  house  she  enters,  there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night; 
A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 
Doubling  his  pleasure,  and  his  cares  dividing  ! 

Rogers's  Human  Life. 
O  we  do  all  offend — 
There's  not  a  day  of  wedded  life,  if  we 
Count  at  its  close  the  little,  bitter  sum 
Of  thoughts,  and  words,  and  looks  unkind  and  froward, 
Silence  that  chides  and  woundings  of  the  eye — 
But  prostrate  at  each  other's  feet,  we  should 
Each  night  forgiveness  ask. 

Maturings  Bertram. 
Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air, 
That  charms  a  party,  fails  to  charm  a  pair. 
And,  as  Augusta  play'd,she  look'd  around. 
To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound. 
But  all  were  gone — a  husband,  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Stalk'd  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  room. 

Crabbe. 
A  something,  light  as  air — a  look, 
A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken — 
Oh  !   love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 
A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  has  shaken. 
And  ruder  winds  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin  ; 
And  eyes  forget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day  ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds, — or  like  the  stream. 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow, 
As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Vol.  IIL— M  2 
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Yet  ere  it  reach  the  plaiu  below, 

Breaks  into  floods,  and  parts  for  ever. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
56.   They  lived  together,  as  most  people  do, 

Suffering  each  other's  foibles  by  accord, 

And  not  exactly,  either  one  or  two. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
.57.   Perhaps  you'll  have  a  letter  from  the  mother 

To  say  her  daughter's  feelings  are  trepanned  ; 

Perhaps  you'll  have  a  visit  from  the  brother, 

AH  strut,  and  stays,  and  whiskers,  to  demand 

What  your  intentions  are  ? — one  way  or  other 

It  seems  the  virgin's  heart  expects  your  hand ; 

And  between  pity  for  her  case  and  yours, 

You'll  add  to  matrimony's  list  of  cures. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

58.  Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  from  wine — 
A  sad,  sour,  sober  beverage — by  time 

Is  sharpened  from  its  high  celestial  flavour, 
Down  to  a  very  homely  household  savour. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

59.  Few — none — find  what  they  love  or  could  have  loved, 
Though  accident,  blind  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 

Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long. 
Envenomed  with  irrevocable  wrong. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

60.  The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear ; 

And  something,  ev'ry  day  they  live. 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  forgive. 

Cowper's  Mutual  Forbearance. 


MEETING. 

A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  :  I  could  weep, 
And  I  could  laugh  ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy :  welcome  : 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  ! 

Shaks.  Coriolamis, 
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2.   As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting  ! 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 

Shaks.  Richard  11. 

3.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 

Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  It  gives  me  wonder,  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

5.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house  : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words, 
Therefore  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

SJiaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

6.  I  swear 

By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves  !  _ 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  lovers  ! 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVight's  Bream. 

7.  The  joys  of  meeting  pay  the  pangs  of  absence ; 
Else  who  could  bear  it  ? 

Rowe's  Tamerlane. 

8.  Absence,  with  all  its  pains. 
Is  by  this  charming  moment  wip'd  away. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

9.  When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

'Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 

A  watery  ray  an  instant  seen 

The  darkly  closing  clouds  between, 

Scotfs  Rokeby. 
10.  It  is  the  hour  when  they 

Who  love  us  are  accustomed  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat ! 
How  my  heart  beats  ! 

Byron's  Heaven  and  Earth. 
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11.  And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make  amends 
For  all  the  long  years  I've  been  wand'ring  away — 
To  see  thus  around  me  my  youth's  early  friends, 
As  smiling  and  kind  as  in  that  happy  day  ? 
Though  haply  o'er  some  of  your  brows  as  o'er  mine. 
The  snow  fall  of  time  may  be  stealing — what  then  ? 
Like  Alps  in  the  sunset,  thus  lighted  by  wine, 
We'll  wear  the  gay  tinge  of  youth's  roses  again. 


Anon. 


MELANCHOLY. 

1.  Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is  't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thy  eyes  upon  the  earth  ? 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks. 
And  giv'n  thy  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick  ey'd  musing,,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

2.  0  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 

The  ooze,  to  shew  what  coast  thy  sluggish  carrack 

Might  eas'liest  harbour  in  ? 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 
S,   I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 

Which  is  emulation  ;  nor  the  musician's. 

Which  is  fantastical ;  nor  the  courtier's, 

Which  is  pride  ;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is 

Ambition  ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic ; 

Nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice ;  nor  the  lover's. 

Which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy 

Of  mine  own  ;  compounded  of  many  simples, 

Extracted  from  many  objects,  and,  indeed, 

The  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels  ; 

In  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me 

In  a  most  hum'rous  sadness. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 
•1.  That  melancholy. 

Though  ending  in  distraction,  should  work 
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So  far  upon  a  man  as  to  compel  him 

To  court  a  thing  that  hath  nor  sense,  nor  being, 

Is  unto  me  a  miracle. 

Massinger's  Duke  of  Milan. 
Melancholy 
Is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indisposition 
Of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease:  so  ecstacy, 
Fantastic  dotage,  madness,  frenzy,  rapture, 
Of  mere  imagination,  differ  partly 
From  melancholy ;  which  is  briefly  this  : 
A  mere  commotion  of  the  mind,  o'ercharg'd 
With  fear  and  sorrow;  first  begat  i'  th'  brain, 
The  seal  of  reason,  and  from  thence,  derived 
As  suddenly  into  the  heart,  the  seat 
Of  our  affection. 

John  Ford's  Lover's  MeIancholy\ 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy, 
Hail,  divinest  melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  therefore  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hue. 

Milton's  II  Penseroso. 
These  pleasures,  melancholy,  give, 
And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

Milton's  Jl  Penseroso, 
He  comes  !  he.  comes !  in  every  breeze  the  power 
Of  philosophic  melancholy  comes ! 
His  near  approach  the  sudden  starting  tear, 
The  glowing  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air. 
The  softened  feature,  and  the  beating  heart. 
Pierced  deep  with  many  a  virtuous  pang,  declare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  his  sacred  influence  breathes ! 
Inflames  imagination;  thro'  the  breast 
Infuses  every  tenderness  ;  and  far 
Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  the  swelling  thought. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
There  is  a  mood, 
(I  sing  not  to  the  vacant  and  the  young,) 
There  is  a  kindly  mood  of  melancholy. 
That  wings  the  soul,  and  points  her  to  the  skies. 

Dyer's  Ruins  of  Rome ^ 
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10.  With  eyes  uprais'd,  as  one  inspir'd. 
Pale  melancholy  sat  retir'd, 

And  from  her  wild  sequester'd  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 

Pom'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul. 

Collins's  Passions. 

11.  Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe,  when  all 

In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  join'd, 

Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 

From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclin'd, 

Sooth'd  with  th«  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind  : 

Ah  then,  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly 

To  the  pure  soul  by  fancy's  fire  refin'd ! 

Ah,  what  is  mirth,  but  turbulence  unholy. 

When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melancholy  ! 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

12.  Melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phantasies, 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  darkness, 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real. 

Byron. 

13.  Melancholy 

Sits  on  me,  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky, 
Which  will  not  let  the  sun-beams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain,  and  end  ;  but  spreads  itself 
'Twixt  heav'n  and  earth,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man — an  everlasting  mist. 

Byron. 


MEMORY. 

None  grow  so  old. 
Not  to  remember  where  they  hid  their  gold  ; 
From  age  such  art  of  memory  we  learn. 
To  forget  nothing  what  is  our  concern ; 
Their  interest  no  priest,  nor  sorcerer 
Forgets,  nor  lawyer,  nor  philosopher : 
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No  understanding,  memory  can  want, 
Where  wisdom  studious  industry  doth  plant. 

Denhmn. 
We  will  revive  those  times,  and  in  our  memories 
Preserve,  and  still  keep  fresh,  like  flowers  in  water, 
Those  happier  days;  when  at  our  eyes  our  souls 
Kindled  their  mutual  fires,  their  equal  beams 
Shot  and  return'd,  'til  link'd  and  twin'd  in  one, 
They  chain'd  our  hearts  together. 

Denhairi's  Sophy, 
Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence. 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence,  nor  th'  offence  : 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment,  to  keep  in  store. 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before. 


0  remembrance ! 
Why  dost  thou  open  all  ray  wounds  again 


Denham. 


Lee's  Theodosius, 


A  confus'd  report  pass'd  thro'  my  ears  ; 
But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morning  dream, 
It  vanish'd  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day. 

Lee's  Oedipus. 
Thought  is  damnation!  'Tis  the  plague  of  devils 
To  think  on  what  they  are  ! 

Rome's  Ambitious  Stepmother. 
Thinking  will  make  me  mad  :  why  must  I  think. 
When  no  thought  brings  me  comfort  ? 

Southern's  Fatal  Marriage. 
Ask  the  faithful  youth 
Why  the  cold  urn  of  her,  whom  long  he  lov'd. 
So  often  fills  his  arms  ;  so  often  draws 
His  lonely  footsteps  at  the  silent  hour 
To  pay  the  mournful  tribute  of  his  tears  ? 
Oh  !  he  will  tell  thee  that  the  wealth  of  worlds 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
That  sacred  hour  when,  stealing  from  the  noise 
Of  care  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothes 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks  his  aching  breast, 
And  turns  his  tears  to  rapture. 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
.   0  memory  !  thou  fond  deceiver. 
Still  importunate  and  vain, 
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To  former  joys  recurring  ever, 

And  turning  all  the  past  to  pain ; 

Thou,  like  the  world,  th'  opprest  oppressing. 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch's  woe  ! 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing. 

In  thee  must  ever  find  a  foe. 


Goldsmith. 


10.  Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

11.  The  intrepid  Swiss,  that  guards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain  cliffs  no  more ; 
If  chance  he  hears  that  song,  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which  on  those  hills  his  infant  hours  beguiled ; 
Melts  at  the  long  lost  scenes,  that  round  him  rise. 
And  sinks  a  martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

Rogers. 

12.  And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain. 

Scotfs  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

13.  Through  the  shadowy  past, 
Like  a  tomb-searcher,  memory  ran, 
Lifting  each  shroud  that  time  had  cast 
O'er  buried  hopes. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

14.  On  this  dear  jewel  of  rny  memory 

My  heart  will  ever  dwell,  and  fate  in  vain, 
Possessing  that,  essay  to  make  me  wretched. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Don  Carlos. 

15.  It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  has  fled. 
Like  some  wild  melody. 

Rogers's  Italy. 

16.  But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued, 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  sting, 
Scarce  seen  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued  ; 
And  slight  withal  may  be  the  things  which  bring, 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  could  fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 

A  tone  of  music — summer's  eve — or  spring, 

A  flower— the  mind— the  ocean— which  shall  wound, 

Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound  ; 
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And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 

Home  to  its  cloud  this  lightning  of  the  mind, 

But  feel  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  efface 

The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves  behind, 

Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesign'd, 

When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 

The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 

The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — anew. 

The  raouin'd,  the  lov'd,  the  lost— too  many  !  yet  how  few  ! 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
But  in  that  instant,  o'er  his  soul 
Winters  of  memory  seemed  to  roll. 
And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time 
A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime. 
O'er  him  who  loves,  or  hates,  or  fears. 
Such  moment  pours  the  grief  of  years. 


Alas  !  the  heedlessness  of  all  around 
Bespoke  remembrance  only  too  profound. 


Byron^s  Giaour. 
Byron'' s  Lara. 


19.  Joy's  recollection  is  no  longer  joy, 
While  sorrow's  memory  is  a  sorrow  still. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

20.  And  thus,  as  in  memory's  bark  we  shall  glide 
To  visit  the  scenes  of  our  boyhood  anew, 
Though  oft  we  may  see,  looking  down  on  the  tide. 
The  wreck  of  full  many  a  hope  shining  through — 
Yet  still,  as  in  fancy  we  point  to  the  flowers, 

j         That  once  made  a  garden  of  all  the  gay  shore, 

Deceived  for  a  moment,  we'll  think  them  still  ours, 
And  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  life's  morning  once  more. 

Anun. 


MERCY. 

Some  clerks  do  doubt  in  their  deviceful  art, 
Whether  this  heavenly  thing  whereof  I  treat, 
To  weeten  mercy,  be  of  justice  part. 
Or  drawn  forth  from  her  by  divine  entreat : 
Vol.  III.— N 
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This  well  I  wote,  that  sure  she  is  as  great, 

And  meriteth  to  have  as  high  a  place, 

Sith  in  the  Almighty's  everlasting  seat. 

She  first  was  bred,  and  born  of  heavenly  race, 

From  thence  poured  down  on  men  by  influence  of  grace. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ; 

It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
Itblesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

3.  Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  gods. 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4.  Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

5.  No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 

Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
As  mercy  does. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

6.  Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

7.  Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

8.  How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  Judgment,  should 
But  judge  as  you  do  ?  O,  think  on  that ; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  man  new  made ! 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 
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9.   Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being;  merciful, 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

Shaks.  Titus  Andronicus. 
10.   If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye. 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  digested, 
Appear  before  us  ? 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 
H.  I  am  an  unable  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law, 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 

Shaks.  Tinion  of  Athens. 

12.  Say — pardon,  king  ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 

No  word,  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  sweet. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

13.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late. 

By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy  ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters  worrying  them. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

14.  'Tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  II. 

15.  Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far;  'tis  virtue  : 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them. 
Not  you,  correct  him. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

16.  The  greatest  attribute  of  heaven  is  mercy ; 
And  'tis  the  crown  of  justice,  and  the  glory, 
Where  it  may  kill  with  right;  to  save  with  pily, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Lover's  Progress. 

17.  Great  minds  erect  their  never  failing  trophies 
On  the  firm  base  of  mercy  ;  but  to  triumph 
O'er  a  suppliant,  by  base  fortune  captiv'd. 
Argues  a  bastard  conquest. 

Massinger's  Emperor  of  the  East. 
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IS.    0  think  !  think  upward  on  the  thrones  above  : 
Disdain  not  mercy,  since  they  mercy  love; 
If  mercy  were  not  mingled  with  their  pow'r, 
This  wretched  world  could  not  subsist  an  hour. 

Sir  W.  JDavenant's  Siege  of  Rhodes. 

19.  Wretched,  by  ev'ry  passion  led, 
Born  sinful,  and  to  many  errors  bred, 
Has  use  of  mercy  still ;  and  does  esteem 
Creation  a  less  work,  than  to  redeem. 

.Sir  W.  Davenant  on  the  Restoration. 

20.  He  that's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad,  is  cruel  to  the  good. 

Randolph's  Muse^s  Looking-glass. 

21.  Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battle  won 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone  : 
Tigers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear, 
But  man  alone  can,  whom  he  conquers,  spare. 

Waller,  to  my  Lord  Protector. 

22.  On  piety  humanity  is  built, 

And  on  humanity  much  happiness. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

23.  'Tis  mercy  !  mercy  ! 
The  mark  of  heav'n  impress'd  on  human  kind, 
Mercy,  that  glads  the  world,  deals  joy  around  ; 
Mercy  that  smooths  the  dreadful  brow  of  power, 
And  makes  dominion  light ;  mercy  that  saves, 
Binds  up  the  broken  heart,  and  heals  despair. 

Rotve's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

24.  In  mercy  and  justice  both. 

Through  heaven  and  earth,  so  shall  my  glory  excel. 
But  mercy  first  and  last  shall  brightest  shine. 

.Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

25.  0  mercy,  heav'nly  born  !     Sweet  attribute ! 
Thou  great,  thou  best  prerogative  of  power! 
Justice  may  guard  the  throne,  but  join'd  with  thee. 
On  rocks  of  adamant,  it  stands  secure. 

And  braves  the  storm  beneath. 

Somerville's  Chase. 

26.  Let  usurpation,  that  eternal  slave 

To  fear,  the  tyrant's  greater  tyrant,  dye 
Her  thirsty  purple  deep  in  native  blood  ; 
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The  lawful  prince,  by  daring  to  forgive, 
Asserts  the  great  prerogative  of  heav'n, 
And  proves  his  claim  divine. 

Jeffery's  Edwin. 
27.   Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never. 


Cowper's  Task. 


Spider !  thou  need'st  not  run  in  fear  about 

To  shun  my  curious  eyes  : 

I  won't  humanely  crush  thy  bowels  out — 

Lest  thou  should'st  eat  the  flies ; 

Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damn'd  delight 

Thy  strange  instinctive  fortitude  to  see. 

For  there  is  one  who  might 

One  day  roast  me. 


Southey. 


29,   Of  God  she  sung,  and  of  the  mild 
Attendant  mercy,  that  beside 
His  awful  throne  for  ever  sniil'd. 
Ready  with  her  white  hand  to  guide 
His  bolts  of  vengeance  to  their  prey — 
That  she  might  quench  them  on  their  way  ! 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 


MERIT. 


Who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !  let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices. 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  !  and  that  dear  honour 
AVere  purchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare .' 
How  many  be  commanded,  that  command  ? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  ?  and  how  much  honour 

Vol.  HI.— N  2 
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Pick'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times 
To  be  new  varnish'd? 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

3.  Oh,  youi-  desert  speaks  loud  ;  and  I  should  wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom ; 

When  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 

4.  There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit ! 
Averse  from  asking,  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gifts  it  asks. 

Bryden's  Cleomenes. 

5.  Merit  like  his,  the  fortune  of  the  mind, 
Beggars  all  wealth. 

Thomson's  Tancred  and  Sigismunda. 


MESSENGER. 

With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head,  and  starting  so, 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Pari  II. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knoUing  a  departing  friend. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 
Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burnt. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  IL 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him : 
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Who,  almost  dead  for  bieath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

5.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive  ; 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

6.  Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

7.  Pr'ythee,  say  on  ; 

The  sitting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee :  and  a  birth  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

8.  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  ; 

A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 

As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of,  Venice. 

9.  I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 

I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

10.  Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 

But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

11.  I  go,  I  go  ;  look,  how  I  go  ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighfs  Dream, 

12.  He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 

With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist,  and  frozen  locks; 

News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back, 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close  pack'd  load  behind, 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 

Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destin'd  inn; 

And,  having  dropp'd  th'  expected  bag,  pass  on. 

He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light  hearted  wretch, 
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Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some; 
To  hiiu  indiflerent  whether  grief  or  joy. 

13.  The  Tartar  lighted  at  the  gate, 

But  scarce  upheld  his  fainting  weight ; 

His  swarthy  visage  spake  distress, 

But  this  might  be  from  weariness  : 

His  garb  with  sanguine  spots  was  dyed. 

But  these  might  be  from  his  courser's  side ; 

He  drew  the  token  from  his  vest. 

Angel  of  death !  'tis  Hassan's  cloven  crest ! 


Cowper's  Task. 


Byron's  Giaour. 


MIND. 


Sordid  and  dunghill 
Minds,  compos'd  of  earth,  in  that  gross  element 
Fix  all  their  happiness  ;  but  purer  spirits, 
Purg'd  and  refin'd,  shake  off  that  clog  of 
Human  frailty. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Elder  Brother. 
Retired  thoughts  enjoy  their  own  delights, 
As  beauty  doth  in  self-beholding  eye  ; 
Man's  mind  a  mirror  is  of  heavenly  sights, 
A  brief  wherein  all  miracles  scumm'd  lie, 
Of  fairest  forms,  and  sweetest  shapes  the  store. 
Most  graceful  all,  yet  thought  may  grace  them  more. 

Southwell. 
Hail,  horrors,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  prcfoundest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heav'n  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heav'n. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness  earth  and  heaven  !) 
The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 
Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  here,  hand  in  hand. 
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Sit  paramount  the  graces ;  here  enthion'd. 
Celestial  Venus,  with  divinest  aiis, 
Invites  the  soul  to  never-fading  joy. 

Jlkenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  the  range 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 
Wheeling  unshaken  through  the  void  immense; 
And  speak,  0  man,  does  this  capacious  scene 
With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 
Thy  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 
Refulgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate, 
Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 
Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 
On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 
For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust. 
And  Rome  again  is  free! 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
The  immortal  mind,  superior  to  his  fate. 
Amid  the  outrage  of  external  things, 
Firm  as  the  solid  base  of  this  great  world. 
Rests  on  his  own  foundation.     Blow,  ye  winds  ! 
Ye  waves  !  ye  thunders  !  roll  your  tempests  on  ! 
Shake,  ye  old  pillars  of  the  marble  sky  ! 
Till  all  its  orbs  and  all  its  worlds  of  fire 
Be  loosen'd  from  their  seats ;  yet  still  serene, 
The  unconquer'd  mind  looks  down  upon  the  wreck  ; 
And  ever  stronger  as  the  storms  advance. 
Firm  through  the  closing  ruin  holds  his  way. 
Where  nature  calls  him  to  the  destin'd  goal. 

jlkenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
With  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought. 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroy'd  by  thought! 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind. 
Blots  out  her  pow'rs,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 

Churchill. 
For  just  experience  tells,  in  ev'ry  soil. 
That  those  who  think,  must  govern  those  who  toil ; 
And  all  that  freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportion'd  loads  on  each. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
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9.  Mind,  despatch'd  upon  the  busy  toil, 

Should  range  where  Providence  has  blessed  the  soil ; 

Visiting  every  flow'r  with  labour  meet, 

And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 

She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips. 

And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  lips, 

That  good  diffus'd  may  more  abundant  grow, 

And  speech  may  praise  the  pow'r  that  bids  it  flow. 

Cowper^s  Conversa  Hon. 

10.  The  gaudy  glass  of  fortune  only  strikes 
The  vulgar  eye  ;  the  suffrage  of  the  wise. 
The  praise  that's  worth  ambition,  is  attain'd 
By  sense  alone,  and  dignity  of  mind, 

Armstrong's  Jlrt  of  Preserving  Health. 

11.  The  mind  doth  shape  itself  to  its  own  wants. 
And  can  bear  all  things. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Rayner. 

12.  Our  souls  at  least  are  free,  and  'tis  in  vain 

We  would  against  them  make  the  flesh  obey — 
The  spirit  in  the  end  will  have  its  way. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

13.  Heads  bow,  knees  bend,  eyes  watch  around  a  throne. 
And  hands  obey — our  hearts  are  still  our  own. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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And  therein  sate  a  lady  fresh  and  fair. 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone  : 
Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air, 
Sometimes  she  iaugh'd  that  nigh  her  breath  was  gone ; 
Yet  was  there  not  with  her  else  any  one 
That  to  her  might  move  cause  of  merriment : 
Matter  of  mirth  enough,  though  there  were  none, 
She  could  devise  ;  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  feed  her  foolish  humour  and  vain  jolliment. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
A  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal. 

Sliaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost, 
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Let  me  play  the  fool : 
With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
(Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair ;) 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life  ? 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors, 
'Tis  ever  common, 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  IVom  home. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 
Come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heav'n  yclept  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men,  heart-easing  mirth. 

Milton's  U Allegro. 
Haste  thee,  my  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Quips  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles, 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 


Milton's  UAllegro. 


8.  Come  and  trip  it  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe. 

And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee. 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  liberty. 

9.  These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live. 


Milton's  UAllegro. 


10.  Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt ; 
And  ev'ry  grin  so  merry,  draws  one  out. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 

11.  O  spirits  gay,  and  kindly  heart ! 
Precious  the  blessings  ye  impart ! 

Joanna  Baillie. 

12.  He  is  so  full  of  pleasant  anecdote, 

So  rich,  so  gay,  so  poignant  in  his -wit. 
Time  vanishes  before  him  as  he  speaks, 
And  ruddy  morning  through  the  lattice  peeps. 

Joanna  Baillie's  De  Montford. 
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MISCHIEF. 

O  mischief!  (liou  art  swift 
To  enter  in  tiie  thoughts  of  desperate  men  ! 

Shaks.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
He  that  may  hinder  mischief, 
And  yet  permits  it,  is  an  accessary. 

Freeman's  Imperiale. 
Mischief  that  maybe  help'd,  is  hard  to  know; 
And  danger  going  on  still  multiplies. 
Where  harm  hath  many  wings,  care  arms  too  late. 

Lord  Brooke's  Alaham. 


MISER. 


The  miser  lives  alone,  abhorr'd  by  all 

Like  a  disease,  yet  cannot  so  be  'scap'd, 

But,  canker-like,  eats  through  the  poor  men's  hearts 

That  live  about  him  :  never  has  commerce 

With  any  but  to  ruin  them:  his  house 

Inhospitable  as  the  wilderness. 

And  never  look'd  upon  but  with  a  curse. 

He  hoards  in  secret  places  of  the  earth, 

Not  only  bags  of  treasure,  but  his  corn  ; 

Whose  every  grain  he  prizes  'bove  a  life ; 

And  never  prays  at  all  but  for  dear  years. 

May's  Old  Couple. 
Good  morning  to  the  day ;  and  next  my  gold ; 
Open  the  shrine  that  I  may  see  my  saint  : 
Hail  the  world's  soul  and  mine  !  more  than  glad  is 
The  teeming  earth  to  see  the  long'd  for  sun. 
Peep  through  the  horns  of  the  celestial  ram, 
Am  I  to  view  thy  splendour,  dark'ning  his; 
That  lying  here  amongst  my  other  hoards, 
Show'st  like  a  flame  by  night,  or  like  the  day, 
Struck  out  of  chaos,  when  all  darkness  fled 
Unto  the  centre. 

Ben  Jonson. 


MISER. 

He  that  toils  and  labours  hard 

To  gain,  and  what  he  gets  has  spar'd, 

Is  from  the  use  of  all  debarr'd. 

And  though  he  can  produce  more  spankers 

Than  all  the  usurers  and  bankers. 

Yet  after  more  and  more  he  hankers ; 

And  after  all  his  pains  are  done, 

Has  nothing  he  can  call  his  own, 

But  a  mere  livelihood  alone. 

Unnumber'd  maladies  man's  joints  invade. 
Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 
But  unexlinguish'd  avarice  still  remains. 
And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  pains  ; 
He  turns  with  anxious  heart  and  crippled  hands, 
His  bonds  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  eyes, 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he  dies. 
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Butler. 


Dr  Johnson. 


MISFORTUNE. 

He  jests  at  sears,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
'Tis  easy  to  accuse 
Whom  fortune  hath  made  faulty  by  their  fall ; 
They  who  are  vanquished,  may  not  refuse 
The  titles  of  reproach  they're  charg'd  withal. 

Daniel's  Cleopatra. 
Nothing  is  a  misery. 
Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so  : 
We  cannot  be  more  faithful  to  ourselves 
In  any  thing  that's  manly,  than  to  make 
111  fortune  as  contemptible  to  us. 
As  it  makes  us  to  others, 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Honest  Man's  Fortune. 
I  pray,  sir,  deal  with  men  in  misery. 
Like  one  that  may  himself  be  miserable : 

Vol.  III.— 0 
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Insult  not  too  much  upon  my  wretchedness  ; 
The  noble  minds  still  will  not,  when  they  can. 

Heywood's  Royal  King. 

5.  Misfortune  brings 
Sorrow  enough:  'tis  envy  to  ourselves, 
To  augment  it  by  prediction. 

Habbington's  Queen  ofArragon. 

6.  The  thrifty  heav'ns  mingle  our  sweets  with  gall, 
Lest  being  glutted  with  excess  of  good, 

We  should  forget  the  giver. 

Thomas  Rawlins's  Rebellion. 

7.  From  this  unhappy  palace  let  us  fly ! 
But  whither  shall  we  leave  our  misery  ? 
Who  to  the  unfortunate  will  kind  appear  ? 
The  wretched  are  unwelcome  ev'ry  where. 

Croum's  Andromache. 

8.  0  mortals,  short  of  sight,  who  think  the  past 
O'erblown  misfortunes  shall  still  prove  the  last : 
Alas  !  misfortunes  travel  in  a  train, 

And  oft  in  life  form  one  perpetual  chain  ; 
Fear  buries  fear,  and  ills  on  ills  attend, 
Till  life  and  sorrow  meet  one  common  end. 

Young. 

9.  Know  smiler !  at  thy  peril  art  thou  pleas'd  ; 
Thy  pleasure  is  the  promise  of  thy  pain. 
Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 

But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay  ; 

She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  posterity. 

To  sting  thee  more,  and  double  thy  distress. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
10,   Misfortune  does  not  always  wait  on  vice  ; 
Nor  is  success  the  constant  guest  of  virtue. 

Havard's  Regulus. 
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When  both  were  parted  on  the  sudden, 
With  hideous  clamour,  and  a  loud  one. 
As  if  all  sort  of  noise  had  been 
Contracted  into  one  loud  din ; 
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Or  that  some  member  to  be  chosen, 
Had  got  the  odds  above  a  thousand, 
And,  by  the  greatness  of  his  noise, 
Prov'd  fittest  for  his  country's  choice. 

Butler'' s  Hudihras. 

2.  They  praise,  and  they  admire  they  know  not  what. 
And  know  not  whom,  but  as  one  leads  the  other ; 
And  what  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd. 

To  live  upon  their  tongues,  and  be  their  talk. 
Of  whom  to  be  disprais'd  were  no  small  praise  ? 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

3.  The  scum 
That  rises  upmost,  when  the  nation  boils. 

Bryden's  Don  Sebastian. 

4.  Some  popular  chief. 
More  noisy  than  the  rest,  but  cries  halloo. 
And  in  a  trice  the  bellowing  herd  come  out ; 
The  gates  are  barr'd,  the  ways  are  barricado'd  : 
And  one  and  all's  the  word :  true  cocks  o'  th'  game ! 
They  never  ask  for  what,  or  whom  they  fight ; 

But  turn  'em  out,  and  shew  'em  but  a  foe  ; 
Cry  liberty,  and  that's  a  cause  for  quarrel. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. 

5.  These  slaves. 

These  wide  mouth'd  brutes,  that  bellow  thus  for  freedom  ; 
O  how  they  run  before  the  hand  of  pow'r. 
Flying  for  shelter  into  every  brake  ! 

Otway's  Caius  Marius. 

6.  Ah  !  can  you  bear  contempt  ?  the  venom'd  tongue 
Of  those  whom  ruin  pleases  ?  the  keen  sneer. 
The  rude  reproaches  of  the  rascal  herd  ; 

Who  for  the  self-same  actions,  if  successful. 
Would  be  as  grossly  lavish  in  your  praise  ? 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

7.  Inconstant,  blind 
Deserting  friends  at  need,  and  dup'd  by  foes  ; 
Loud  and  seditious,  when  a  chief  inspir'd 
Their  headlong  fury,  but,  of  him  depriv'd. 
Already  slaves  that  lick'd  the  scourging  hand. 

Thomson's  Liberty. 
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8.  Their  feet  through  faithless  leather  meet  the  dirt, 
And  oft'ner  chang'd  their  principles  than  shirt. 

Young's  Epistle  to  Mr  Pope. 

9.  The  multitude  unaw'd  is  insolent ; 
Once  seiz'd  with  fear,  contemptible  and  vain. 

Mallet's  Mustapka. 

10.  All  upstarts,  insolent  in  place. 
Remind  us  of  their  vulgar  race. 

Gay. 

11.  What,  dare  the  ungrateful  miscreants  thus  return 
The  many  favours  of  my  princely  grace? 

'Tis  ever  thus  :  indulgence  spoils  the  base ; 
Raising  up  pride,  and  lawless  turbulence, 
Like  noxious  vapours  from  the  fulsome  marsh, 
When  morning  shines  upon  it. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 

12.  Then  rose  on  air 
Loud  shouts  of  joy  mix'd  wildly  strange 
With  voice  of  weeping  and  of  prayer, 
Expressive  of  their  blessed  change 
From  death  to  life,  from  fierce  to  kind, 

From  all  that  sinks  to  all  that  elevates  the  mind. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

13.  And  the  brute  crow'd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  v/orth,  and  station  high. 

Scott's  Eokeby. 

14.  Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain  ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream, 

And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream  ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  frenzy's  fevered  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing, 
O  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king! 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

15.  Thus  look'd  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Crabbe. 
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Each  pull'd  different  ways  with  many  an  oath, 
"  Arcades  ambo,"  id  est — blackguards  both. 

Byron'' s  Don  Juan . 
These  slaves,  whom  I  have  nurtur'd,  pamper'd,  fed. 
And  swoll'n  with  peace,  and  gorg'd  with  plenty,  till 
They  reign  themselves — all  monarch  in  their  mansions — 
Now  swarm  forth  in  rebellion,  and  demand 
His  death,  who  made  their  lives  a  jubilee. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 


MODESTY. 

In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty, 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Dream. 
Methinks  the  rose  *  *  *  * 
Is  the  very  emblem  of  a  maid  : 
For  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gently. 
How  modestly  she  blows,  and  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes ;  when  the  north  comes  near  her, 
Rude  and  impatient,  then  like  chastity 
She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again, 
And  leaves  him  to  base  briars. 

Shaks.  and  Bowley's  Two  JVoble  Kinsmen. 
Sure  'twas  his  modesty.     He  might  have  thriven 
Much  better  possibly,  had  his  ambition 
Been  greater  much.     They  ofttimes  take  more  pains 
Who  look  for  pins,  than  those  who  find  out  stars. 

John  Fountain's  Reioards  of  Virtue. 
That  modest  grace  subdu'd  my  soul, 
That  chastity  of  look  which  seems  to  hang, 
A  veil  of  purest  light  o'er  all  her  beauties, 
And  by  forbidding  most  inflames  desire. 

Young's  Busiris. 
Yet  innocence  and  virgin  modesty, 
He-r  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won, 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd. 
Vol.  HI.— 0  2 
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The  more  desirable,  or,  to  say  all,   - 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought, 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turn'd ; 
I  follow'd  her ;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

6.  He  saw  her  charming,  but  he  saw  not  half 
The  charms  her  downcast  modesty  conceal'd. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

7.  The  modest  virtues  mingled  in  her  eyes, 
Still  on  the  ground  dejected,  darting  all 
Their  humid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

8.  As  lamps  burn  silent,  with  unconscious  light. 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright ; 
Unaiming  charms  with  edge  resistless  fall, 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief,  does  it  all. 

j3.  Hill. 

9.  I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain. 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 

Of  needless  shame,  and  self  impos'd  disgrace. 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 

The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 

Cowper's  Conversation. 
10.   True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 
And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place  ; 
But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear. 
Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  asham'd  t'  appear : 
Humility  the  parent  of  the  first, 
The  last  by  vanity  produc'd  and  nurs'd. 

Coivper's  Conversation. 


MOON.     MOONLIGHT. 

This  night  methinks  is  but  the  day-light  sick, 
It  looks  a  little  paler ;  'tis  a  day, 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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!.   How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 

Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 

Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 

Become  the  touehes  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
5.  In  such  a  night,  did 

Young  Lorenzo  swear  he  lov'd  her  well ; 

Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 

And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
i.  The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound  : 

And,  through  this  distemperature,  we  see 

The  seasons  alter. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JSTighfs  Dream. 

5.  The  neighbouring  moon 
(So  call  that  opposite  fair  star)  her  aid 
Timely  interposes,  and  her  monthly  round 

Still  ending,  still  renewing,  through  mid-heaven. 
With  borrow'd  light  her  countenance  triform, 
Hence  fills  and  empties  to  enlighten  th'  earth, 
And  in  her  pale  dominion  checks  the  night. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

6.  The  queen  of  night,  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea,  and  half  the  land. 

And  over  moist  and  crazy  brains. 
In  high  spring  tide,  at  midnight  reigns. 
Was  now  declining  to  the  west. 
To  go  to  bed  and  take  her  rest. 

Butler's  Hudibras, 

7.  The  queen  of  night 

Shines  fair  with  all  her  virgin  stars  about  her. 

Otway's  Caius  Marius. 

8.  Now  through  the  passing  cloud  she  seems  to  stoop, 
Now  up  the  pure  cerulean  rides  sublim.e. 

Wide  the  pale  deluge  floats,  and  streaming  mild 
O'er  the  sliy'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale, 
While  rocks  and  floods  reflect  the  quivering  gleam, 
The  whole  air  whitens  with  a  boundless  tide 
Of  silver  radiance,  trembling  round  the  world. 

Thomson's  Seasons, 
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9.   Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroes'  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases. 
And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases. 
There  broken  vows,  and  death-bed  alms  are  found, 
And  lovers'  hearts  with  ends  of  ribband  bound  ; 
The  courtiers'  promises,  and  sick  men's  pray'rs, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs. 
Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea, 
Dry'd  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 

Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

10.  The  queen  of  night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light : 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  that  glow. 

Dr  Johnson. 

11.  My  own  loved  light, 
That  every  soft  and  solemn  spirit  worships, 
That  lovers  love  so  well — strange  joy  is  thine. 
Whose  influence  o'er  all  tides  of  soul  hath  power. 
Who  lend'st  thy  light  to  rapture  and  despair ; — 
The  glow  of  hope  and  wan  hue  of  sick  fancy 
Alike  reflect  thy  rays  :  alike  thou  lightest 

The  path  of  meeting  or  of  parting  love — 
Alike  on  mingling  or  on  breaking  hearts 
Thou  smil'st  in  thron'd  beauty  ! 

Maturings  Bertram, 

12.  0  such  a  blessed  night  as  this, 

I  often  think  if  friends  were  near. 

How  we  should  feel,  and  gaze  with  bliss 

Upon  the  moonlight  scenery  here  ! 

Moore. 

13.  Sweet  moon  !  if  like  Crotona's  sage. 
By  any  spell  my  hand  could  dare 
To  make  thy  disk  its  ample  page, 

And  write  my  thoughts,  my  wishes  there ; 
How  many  a  friend,  whose  careless  eye 
Now  wanders  o'er  that  starry  sky, 
Should  smile,  upon  thy  orb  to  meet 
The  recollection,  kind  and  sweet. 
The  reveiies  of  fond  regret. 
The  promis<».  never  to  forget, 
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And  all  my  heart  and  soul  would  send 
To  many  a  dear-lov'd,  distant  friend  ! 

'Twas  one  of  those  delicious  nights, 
So  common  in  the  climes  of  Greece, 
When  day  withdraws  but  half  his  lights, 
And  all  is  moonshine,  balm  and  peace  ! 

And  be  their  rest  unmov'd 
By  the  white  moonlight's  dazzling  power 
None,  but  the  loving  and  belov'd. 
Should  be  awake  at  this  sweet  hour. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


16.  The  moon  arose  ;  she  shone  upon  the  lake, 
That  lay  one  smooth  expanse  of  silver  light ; 
She  shone  upon  the  hills  and  rocks,  and  cast, 
Upon  their  hollows  and  their  hidden  glens, 
A  blacker  depth  of  shade. 

Soiithey's  Madoc. 

17.  The  wild  rose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume  ! 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm  ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance. 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passion's  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray. 

ScoWs  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

18.  The  silver  light,  which,  hallowing  tree  and  tower, 
Sheds  beauty  and  deep  softness  o'er  the  whole, 
Breathes  also  to  the  heart,  and  o'er  it  throws 

A  loving  languor,  which  is  not  repose. 

JByron's  Don  Juan. 

19.  There  is  a  dangerous  silence  in  that  hour, 

A  stillness  which  leaves  room  for  the  full  soul 
To  open  all  itself,  without  the  power 
Of  calling  wholly  back  its  self  control. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

20.  And  thou  did'st  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
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Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship. 


Byron. 


21.  How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  sky 
The  midnight  moon  ascends  !     Her  placid  beams, 
Through  thinly  scattered  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque, 
Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  slope  ; 
Here  o'er  the  chesnut's  fretted  foliage,  grey 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  ;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms  ;  and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  streams. 
A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 
Rests  on  the  hills ;  and,  oh,  how  awfully 
Into  the  deep  and  tranquil  firmament 
The  summits  of  Anseva  rise  serene ! 
The  watchman  on  the  battlements  partakes 
The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour,  and  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth  ;  the  endless  sound 
Of  flowing  water  soothes  him,  and  the  stars. 
Which  in  that  brightest  moonlight  well  nigh  quenched 
Scarce  visible,  as  in  the  utmost  depth 
Of  yonder  sapphire  infinite  are  seen. 
Draw  on  with  elevating  influence 
Toward  eternity  the  attempered  mind  : 
Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  stands. 
And  to  the  virgin  mother  silently 
Breathes  forth  her  hymn  of  praise. 

Southey's  Don  Roderick. 
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At  last  the  golden  oriental  gate 

Of  greatest  heaven  'gan  to  open  fair ; 

And  Phcebus,  fresh  as  bridegroom  to  his  mate. 
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Came  dancing  forth  shaking  his  dewy  hair, 

And  hurl'd  his  glist'ring  beams  through  gloomy  air. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  The  grey-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning  night. 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 

From  forth  day's  path,  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  But  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

5.  But,  look,  the  morn  in  russet  mantle  clad. 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  high  eastern  hill. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

6.  The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker,  prancing  to  his  love  ! 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  HI. 

8.  The  silent  horns  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 

Shaks.  Richard  HI. 

9.  This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

10.  The  wolves  have  prey'd;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado  about  JYothing, 

11.  For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 

At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  church  yards  :  damned  spirits  all, 
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That  in  crossways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  aie  gone. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVight's  Dream. 

12.  When  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  hire; 

But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 

He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines. 

And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 

Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 

The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs. 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

13.  The  sun  is  in  the  heaven  ;  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Is  all  too  wanton. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

14.  Yon  grey  lines. 

That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day, 

Shaks.  Julius  CcBsar. 

15.  It  is,  methinks,  a  morning  full  of  fate ! 
It  riseth  slowly,  as  her  sullen  car 

Had  all  the  weights  of  sleep  and  death  hung  at  it ! 
She  is  not  rosy-finger'd,but  svvol'n  black! 
Her  face  is  like  a  water  turn'd  to  blood ; 
And  her  sick  head  is  bound  about  with  clouds. 
As  if  she  threaten'd  night  ere  noon  of  day  ! 
It  does  not  look  as  it  would  have  a  hail 
Or  health  wish'd  in  it  as  on  other  morns. 

Jonson's  Catiline. 

16.  Yet  hath  the  morning  sprinkled  through  the  clouds 
But  half  her  tincture  ;  and  the  sail  of  night 
Sticks  still  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Chapman's  Humorous  Day's  Mirth. 

17.  Is  not  yon  gleam  the  shudd'ring  morn  that  lakes. 
With  silver  tincture,  the  east  verge  of  heaven  ? 

Marston's  Antonio  and  Melida. 

18.  See  the  dapple  grey  coursers  of  the  morn, 
Beat  up  the  light  with  their  bright  silver  hoofs. 
And  chase  it  through  the  sky. 

Marston's  Antonio  and  Melida. 
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Now  'gins  the  fair  dew-dabbling  blushing  morn 
To  open  to  the  earth  heav'n's  eastern  gates, 
Displaying,  by  degrees,  the  new-born -light: 
The  stars  have  trac'd  their  dance ;  and  unto  night 
Now  bid  good  night : 

The  young  day's  centinel,  the  morning  star. 
Now  drives  before  him  all  his  glitt'ring  flock, 
And  bids  them  rest  within  the  fold  unseen  ; 
Till  with  his  whistle  Hesperus  calls  them  forth. 
Now  Titan  up,  and  ready,  calls  aloud. 
And  bids  the  rolling  hours  bestir  them  quick. 
And  harness  up  his  prancing  foaming  steeds, 
To  hurry  out  the  sun's  bright  chariot : 
0  now  I  hear  their  trampling  feet  approach! 
Now,  now  I  see  that  glorious  lamp  to  dart 
His  nearer  beams,  and  all  be-paint  with  gold 
The  over-peeping  tops  of  highest  hills. 

Haiokings's  Apollo  Shroving. 
See  Aurora  puts  on  her  crimson  blush. 
And  with  resplendent  rays  gilds  o'er  the  top 
Of  yon  aspiring  hill !  the  pearly  dew 
Hangs  on  the  rose  bud's  top  ;  and  knowing  it 
Must  be  anon  exhal'd,  for  sorrow  shrinks 
Itself  into  a  tear. 

Lewis  Sharp's  JYoble  Stranger. 
The  rosy  finger'd  morn  did  there  disclose 
Her  beauty,  ruddy  as  a  blushing  bride. 
Gilding  the  marigold,  painting  the  rose, 
With  Indian  chrysolites  her  cheeks  were  dy'd. 

Baron. 
Now  the  bright  morning-star,  day's  harbinger. 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  her 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip,  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Milton's  May  Morning. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet, 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Now  morn  her  rosy  steps  in  th'  eastern  clime 
Advancing,  sow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Vol.  III.— P 
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25.  Awake 

My  fairest,  my  espous'd,  my  latest  found, 
Heav'n's  last  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight. 
Awake ;  the  morning  shines,  and  the  fresh  field 
Calls  us  ;  we  lose  the  prime,  to  mark  how  spring 
Our  tender  plants,  how  blows  the  citron  grove, 
What  drops  the  myrrh,  and  what  the  balmy  reed, 
How  nature  paints  her  colours,  how  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet. 

Milton'' s  Paradise  Lost. 

26.  Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

27.  The  birds. 

Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green, 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray, 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

28.  The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap. 
And,  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

29.  Sullen,  methinks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks. 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear. 

And  dark  designs  hang  heavy  on  the  day. 

Dryden's  Duke  of  Guise. 

30.  The  morning  lark,  the  messenger  of  day. 
Saluted  in  her  song  the  morning  gray ; 

And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright. 
That  all  th'  horizon  laugh'd  to  see  the  joyous  sight ; 
He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 
And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

Dryden's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

31.  Now  from  night's  womb  the  glorious  day  breaks  forth. 
And  seems  to  kindle  from  the  setting  stars. 

Lee's  Lucius  Junius  Brutus. 

32.  Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney  coach 
Appearing  showed  the  ruddy  morn's  approach. 
The  slip-shod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door, 
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Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 

Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dextr'ous  airs, 

Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

The  small-coal-man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 

Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney  sweep; 

Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  begin  to  meet; 

And  brick-dust  Moll  has  scream'd  through  half  a  street. 

The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees. 

Duly  let  out  at  nights  to  steal  for  fees  ; 

The  watchful  bailitTs  take  their  silent  stands, 

And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

Sioift. 

33.  See  !  the  night  wears  away,  and  cheerful  morn, 
All  sweet  and  fresh,  spreads  from  the  rosy  east ; 
Fair  nature  seems  reviv'd,  and  ev'n  my  heart 
Sits  light  and  jocund  at  the  day's  return. 

Howe's  Royal  Convert. 

34.  The  morning  lowers,  and  heavily  in  clouds 
Brings  on  the  day,  the  great,  the  important  day. 
Big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome. 

Addison's  Cato. 

35.  At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose. 
Was  strong  for  toil,  the  dappled  morn  arose. 

ParneU's  Hermit. 

36.  But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumults  fly  ; 
The  sun  emeiging  opes  the  azure  sky  ; 

A  fresher  green  the  smiling  leaves  display, 
And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day. 

ParneU's  Hermit. 

37.  Hail  to  the  joyous  day  !  with  purple  clouds 
The  whole  horizon  glows.     The  breezy  spring 
Stands  loosely  floating  on  the  mountain  top. 

And  deals  her  sweets  around.     The  sun  too  seems. 
As  conscious  of  my  joy,  with  brighter  beams, 
To  gild  the  happy  world. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 

38.  See,  how  at  once  the  bright  effulgent  sun. 
Rising  direct,  swift  chases  from  the  sky 

The  short-liv'd  twilight ;  and  with  ardent  blaze 
Looks  gaily  fierce  o'er  all  the  dazzling  air. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
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39.  Now  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  light-rais'd  clouds, 
And  morning  fogs,  that  hover'd  round  the  hills, 
In  party  colour'd  bands  ;  till  wide  unveil'd 

The  face  of  nature  shines,  from  where  earth  seems 
Far  stretch'd  around,  to  meet  the  bending  sphere. 

Thomson'' s  Seasons, 

40.  The  meek  ey'd  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews. 
At  first  faint  glimmering  in  the  dappled  east ; 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  wid'ning  glow  ; 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face, 

^Yhite  break  the  clouds  away.     With  quicken'd  step, 
Brown  night  retires  ;  young  day  pours  in  apace. 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  diipping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 

Thomson'' s  Seasons. 

41.  Hence  every  harsher  sight!    for  now  the  day 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  diffus'd,  grows  warm  and  high  ; 
Infinite  splendour !  wide  investing  ail. 

Thoinson's  Seasons. 

42.  The  lengthened  night  elaps'd,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 
Unfolding  fair  the  last  autumnal  day. 

And  now  the  morning  sun  dispels  the  fog  ; 
The  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  his  beam  ; 
And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  myriad  dew-drops  twinkle  round. 

Thomson's  Seaso7is. 

43.  O'er  yonder  eastern  hill  the  twilight  pale 
Walks  forth  from  darkness  ;  and  the  god  of  day, 
With  bright  Astrsa  seated  by  his  side. 

Waits  yet  to  leave  the  ocean. 

^kenside. 

44.  'Tis  morning,  and  the  sun  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending  fires  the  horizon. 

Coioper's  Task, 

45.  But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's  side  ; 
The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
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The  pipe  of  early  shepherd,  dim  descried 

In  the  lone  valley,  echoing  far  and  wide 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  clilTs  above  ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide  ; 

The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

Beattie's  Minstrel. 

46.  Day  takes  his  daily  turn, 
Rising  between  the  gulphy  dells  of  night. 
Like  whiten'd  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Orra. 

47.  Day  glimmered  in  the  east,  and  the  white  moon 
Hung  like  a  vapour  in  the  cloudless  sky. 


48.  Day  dawns,  the  twilight  gleam  dilates. 
The  sun  comes  forth,  and,  like  a  god. 
Rides  through  rejoicing  heaven. 


Rogers's  Italy. 


Southey's  Thalaha. 


49.  Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west, 
The  gale  had  sighed  itself  to  rest ; 

The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear, 
But  pale  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  waxed  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height. 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay, 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 

ScotVs  Rokeby. 

50.  The  sun,  awakening,  through  the  smoky  air 
Of  the  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance. 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care, 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance  ; 

Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance  ; 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 

Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance; 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen. 

And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

51.  What  various  scenes,  and,  0  !  what  scenes  of  woe, 
Are  witnessed  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  ! 

Vol.  HI.— P  2 
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The  feveied  patient,  from  his  pallet  low, 

Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  it  stream  ; 

The  ruined  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam, 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 

The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream  ; 

The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale. 

Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble  wail. 

Scotfs  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

52.  Blest  power  of  sunshine  !  genial  day  ! 
What  balm,  what  life  is  in  thy  ray  ; 
To  feel  thee  is  such  real  bliss, 

That  had  the  world  no  joy  but  this, 
To  sit  in  sunshine  calm  and  sweet — 
It  were  a  world  too  exquisite 
For  man  to  leave  it  for  the  gloom, 
The  deep,  cold  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

Moore's  Lalla  Roohh. 

53.  But  mighty  nature  bounds  as  from  her  birth, 
The  sun  is  in  the  heavens,  and  life  on  earth ; 
Flowers  in  the  valley,  splendour  in  the  beam, 
Health  on  the  gale,  and  freshness  in  the  stream. 

Byron's  Lara. 

54.  Night  wanes — the  vapours  round  the  mountains  curl'd 
Melt  into  morn,  and  light  awakes  the  world. 

Byron's  Lara. 

55.  The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn. 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contained  no  tomb — 
And  glowing  into  day. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds. 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable  ; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps— that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west. 
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So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 

As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth — 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  forever  ? 

Rogers's  Italy. 
Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow! 
All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals. 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  man  below. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
He  who  first  met  the  highland's  swelling  blue. 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue ; 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face. 
And  clasp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 

Byron's  Island. 


MOURNING. 

1,  We  must  all  die  ! 

All  leave  ourselves,  it  matters  not  where,  when. 

Nor  how,  so  we  die  well :  and  can  that  man  that  does  so 

Need  lamentation  for  him  ?  children  weep. 

Because  they  have  offended,  or  for  fear ; 

Women,  for  want  of  will  and  anger :  is  there 

In  noble  man,  that  truly  feels  both  poises 

Of  life  and  death,  so  much  of  this  set  weakness. 

To  drown  a  glorious  death  in  child  and  woman. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Valentinian. 

2.  They  truly  mourn,  that  mourn  without  a  witness. 

Baron's  Mirza. 

3.  What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
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And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe, 

To  midnight  dances  and  the  public  show  ! 

Pope, 
4.  Flung  off  lilie  a  mourning  suit 

Worn  for  a  husband,  or  some  other  brute. 

Byron'' s  Don  Juan. 


MURDER. 

,   Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
.  Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd  : 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanneal'd  ; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  ray  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread  ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May ; 
And  how  his  credit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'Tis  heavy  with  him. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device. 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall  : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe  ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  summons. 
The  shard-borne  beefle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell.' 
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That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  hold,  hold ! 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
One  cry'd,  God  bless  us,  and,  Amen,  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear.     I  could  not  say,  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 


The  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  :  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongu'd,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
Then  live,  MacdufT;  what  need  I  fear  of  thee  ? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live  ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale  hearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 


Safe  in  a  ditch  he  lies, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head  ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Macbeth . 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Will  all  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
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The  multitudinous  seas  incarnaidine, 
Making  the  green  one,  red. 

Shaks.  Macieth. 

15.  I  will  have  blood,  they  say;  blood  will  have  blood  : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 

By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

16.  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  lie-all,  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  this  even  handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

17.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  ; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  fiesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness,  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

18.  The  great  king  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  bommanded. 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder ;  wilt  thou  then 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

19.  Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull; — 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead  ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd, 

What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brief. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 
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20.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears  : 
I  like  you  lads  ; — about  your  business  straight ; 

Go,  go,  despatch. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

21.  Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully  ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds. 

ShaJis.  Julius  Ccesar. 

22.  0  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 

That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

23.  Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?     O  brave  touch  ! 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder  do  so  much  ? 

An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  deadlier  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 

Shaks.  Midsutnmer  JVTg/ifs  Dream. 

24.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service  :  nine  or  ten  times 

I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here  under  the  ribs. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

25.  Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  0  ill  starr'd  wench  ! 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  huil  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

26.  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers  !   if  you  had. 

The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  III. 

27.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed; 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye  ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 

Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

28.  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds, 
Makes  deeds  ill  done  !     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
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A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

29.  See,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood ; 

His  eye-balls  further  out,  than  when  he  liv'd  ; 

Staring  full-ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man  ; 

His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  struggling  : 

His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  grasp'd 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdu'd. 

Look  on  the  sheets ;  his  hair,  you  see  is  sticking ; 

His  well  proportion'd  beard,  made  rough  and  rugged, 

Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd  : 

It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here : 

The  least  of  all  these  signs  are  probable. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.     Part  II. 

30.  Blood,  though  it  sleep  a  time,  yet  never  dies : 
The  gods  on  murd'rers  fix  revengeful  eyes. 

Chapman's  Widow's  Tears. 

31.  Murder  itself  is  past  all  expiation. 

The  greatest  crime  that  nature  doth  abhor. 

Goffers  Orestes. 

32.  Judgment  itself  would  scarce  a  law  enact 
Against  the  murd'rer,  thinking  it  a  fact 

That  man  'gainst  man  would  never  dare  commit; 
Since  the  worst  things  of  nature  do  not  it. 

Gaffe'' s  Orestes. 

33.  Blood  hath  strange  organs  to  discourse  withal; 
It  is  a  clam'rous  orator,  and  then 

Ev'n  nature  will  exceed  herself,  to  tell 
A  crime,  so  thwarting  nature. 

GomersalVs  Lodovick  Sforza. 

34.  Other  sins  only  speak,  murder  shrieks  out. 
The  element  of  water  moistens  the  earth. 

But  blood  flies  upwards  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Webster. 

35.  Is  there  a  crime 

Beneath  the  roof  of  heaven,  that  stains  the  soul 
Of  man,  with  more  infernal  hue,  than  damn'd 
Assassination. 

Gibber's  CcBsar  in  Egypt. 
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36.  Twice  it  call'd,  so  loudly  call'd. 
With  horrid  strength,  beyond  the  pitch  of  nature  ; 
And  murder !  murder  !   was  the  dreadful  cry. 

A  third  time  it  return'd  with  feeble  strength, 
But  o'  the  sudden  ceased,  as  though  the  words 
Were  smother'd  rudely  in  the  grappled  throat. 
And  all  was  still  again,  save  the  wild  blast 
Which  at  a  distance  growl'd — 
Oh !  it  will  never  from  my  mind  depart  1 
That  dreadful  cry.  all  i'  the  instant  still'd. 

Joanna  Baillie's  De  Montford, 

37.  Villains, 

I  know  you  both,  ye  are  slaves  that  for  a  ducat 
Would  rend  the  screaming  infant  from  the  breast. 
To  plunge  it  in  the  llames  : 

Yea  draw  your  keen  knives  'cross  a  father's  throat. 
And  carve  with  them  the  bloody  meal  ye  earned. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

38.  Aye,  heaven  and  earth  do  cry,  impossible. 

The  shuddering  angels  round  the  eternal  throne, 
Veiling  themselves  in  glory,  shriek,  impossible, 
But  hell  doth  know  it  true. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

39.  Hear  thou,  and  hope  not — if  by  word  or  deed. 
Yea,  by  invisible  thought,  unutter'd  wish, 
Thou  hast  been  ministrant  to  this  horrid  act — 
With  full  collected  force  of  malediction 

I  do  pronounce  unto  thy  soul — despair. 

.Maturin's  Bertram. 

40.  Cease,  triflers  ;  vpould  you  have  me  feel  remorse, 
Leave  me  alone — nor  cell,  nor  chain,  nor  dungeon. 
Speaks  to  the  murderer  with  the  voice  of  solitude. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

41.  Oh!  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness  !  whose  unsinking 

Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven  !  what  thou  now  art, 

I  know  not !  but  if  thou  sees't  what  I  am, 

I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 

Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul — farewell ! 

Byron's  Cain. 

Vol.  III.— Q 
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Effsoons  they  heard  a  most  melodious  sound, 
Of  all  that  might  delight  a  dainty  ear, 
Such  as  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  paradise,  be  heard  elsewhere: 
Right  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  hear. 
To  rede  what  manner  of  music  that  might  be ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ear, 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony  ; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
But  soon  the  eyes  rendered  the  ears  their  right ; 
For  such  strange  harmony  he  seem'd  to  hear. 
That  all  his  senses  flock'd  into  his  ear. 
And  every  faculty  wish'd  to  be  seated  there. 

Spenser's  Britain's  Ida. 
Give  me  some  music  ;  music  moody  food 
For  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on, 
Give  me  excess  of  it;  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  jYight. 
That  strain  again  ;  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  JYight. 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain  ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bone, 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it;  it  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Shaks.  Twelfth  J\''ight. 
This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more  ; 
For  though  it  have  help'd  mad  men  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 
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8.  This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

9.  Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  far 

To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  ! 
Was  it  not,  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man. 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 

Shaks.  Taming  the  Shrew. 

10.  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

11.  Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends  : 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 

Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

12.  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones  ; 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 

Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

13.  Once  I  was  upon  a  promontory. 

And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song ; 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Dream. 

14.  Music  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind. 
That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 
Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize. 
And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes. 
So  Nero  once,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey'd 
His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  burn'd  he  play'd. 

Waller. 

15.  At  last  a  soft  and  solemn-breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes. 
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And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  ev'n  silence 

Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wish'd  she  might 

Deny  her  nature  and  be  never  more. 

Still  to  be  so  displac'd.     I  was  all  ear. 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death. 


I'll  think  no  more  on't, 
Give  me  some  music;  look  that  it  be  s; 


Milton's  Comtis. 


Dry  den. 


17.  Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confest. 

That  music's  force  can  tame  the  furious  breast ; 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar,  restrain 
His  rage  ;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane. 
Attentive  to  the  song ;  the  lynx  forget 
His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  minstrel's  feet. 
Are  we,  alas!  less  savage  yet  than  these  ? 
Else  music,  sure,  may  human  cares  appease. 

Prior's  Solomon. 

18.  Ev'n  rage  itself  is  cheer'd  with  music  : 

It  wakes  a  glad  remembrance  of  our  youth. 
Calls  back  past  joys,  and  warms  us  into  transport. 

Rowe's  Fair  Penitent. 

19.  Music  has  charms  to  soolhe  the  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak. 

Congreve's  Mourning  Bride. 

20.  Each  sound  too  here  to  languishment  inclin'd, 
Lull'd  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease. 
Aerial  music  in  the  warbling  wind, 

At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 

It  hung,  and  breath'd  such  soul-dissolving  airs. 

As,  did,  alas!  with  soft  perdition  please  : 

Entangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares. 

The  list'ning  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

Thomson'' s  Castle  of  Indolence. 

21.  Ah  me  !  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine? 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 

Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul  ? 
Now  rising  love  they  fann'd,  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breath'd  in  tender  musings  through  the  heart ; 
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As  when  seraphic  hands  a  hymn  impart : 

Wild  warbling  nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  art. 

Thomson'' s  Castle  of  Indolence. 
22.   Ask  me  no  more,  whither  does  haste 
The  nightingale,  when  May  is  past, 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 
She  winters  and  keeps  warm  her  note. 


Carew. 


How  music  charms  ? 

How  metre  warms  ? 

Parent  of  actions  good  and  brave  1 

How  vice  it  tames  ? 

And  worth  inflames  ? 

And  Iiolds  proud  empire  o'er  the  \ 


Youns. 


24.  Though  cheerfulness  and  I  have  long  been  strangers, 
Harmonious  sounds  are  stHl  delightful  to  me, 
There's  sure  no  passion  in  the  human  soul. 

But  finds  its  food  in  music. 

LilWs  Fatal  Curiosity. 

25.  By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know. 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low : 

If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  joys  arise, 
Music  her  soft  persuasive  voice  applies ; 
Or,  when  the  soul  is  press'd  with  cares, 
Exalts  her  in  enliv'ning  airs. 
Warriors  she  fires  with  animated  sounds, 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds: 
Melancholy  lifts  her  head, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed. 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wakes, 
List'ning  envy  drops  her  snakes  ; 
Intestine  wars  no  more  our  passions  wage. 
And  giddy  factions  hear  avvay  their  rage. 


0  music,  sphere  descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid  ! 

I  do  remember,  too, 
She  told  me  of  a  mermaid  once,  that  lay 
Along  the  scooped  side  of  a  hollow  wave. 
Vol.  III.— Q  2 


Papers  Cecilia. 


Collins's  Passions. 
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Singing  such  dulcet  music,  that  the  ear, 
Like  a  woo'd  damsel,  trembled  with  delight. 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 

28.  Perhaps  the  breath  of  music 
May  prove  more  eloquent  than  my  poor  words : 
It  is  the  medicine  of  the  breaking  heart. 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 

29.  Yet  what  is  music,  and  the  blended  power 
Of  voice  with  instruments  of  wind  and  string  ? 
What  but  an  empty  pageant  of  sweet  noise  ? 
'Tis  past :  and  all  that  it  has  left  behind 

Is  but  an  echo  dwelling  in  the  ear 

Of  the  toy-taken  fancy,  and  beside, 

A  void  and  countless  hour  in  life's  brief  day. 

Crowe. 

30.  But  hark  !   the  village  clock  strikes  nine — the  chimes 
Merrily  follow,  tuneful  to  the  sense 

Of  the  pleased  clown  attentive,  while  they  make 
False  measured  melody  on  crazy  bells. 
O  wondrous  power  of  modulated  sound! 
Which  like  the  air  (whose  all  obedient  shape 
Thou  mak'st  thy  slave)  canst  subtilely  pervade 
The  yielded  avenues  of  sense,  unlock 
The  close  affections,  by  some  fairy  path 
Winning  an  easy  way  through  every  ear, 
And  with  thine  unsubstantial  quality 
Holding  in  mighty  chains  the  hearts  of  all ; 
All,  but  some  cold  and  sullen  tempered  spirits. 
Who  feel  no  touch  of  sympathy  or  love. 

Crowe. 

31.  How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells. 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away. 
Now  pealing  loud  again  and  louder  still. 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  mem'ry  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

Cowper's  Task. 

32.  There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds, 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd,  the  ear  is  pleas'd 
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With  melting  airs  of  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 

Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 

■  Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 


Cowper's  Task. 


33.  Is  there  a  heart  that  music  cannot  melt  ? 
Alas  !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  ; 

Is  there,  who  ne'er  those  mystic  transports  felt 

Of  solitude  and  melancholy  born! 

He  needs  not  woo  the  muse  ;  he  is  her  scorn ; 

The  sophist's  rope  of  cobweb  he  shall  twine  ; 

Mope  o'er  the  schoolman's  peevish  page;  or  mourn, 

And  delve  for  life  in  mammon's  dirty  mine  ; 

Sneak  with  the  scoundrel  fox  or  grunt  with  glutton  swine. 

Beat  tie's  Minstrel, 

34.  I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scorn'd  each  childish  toy 

Retir'd  from  all,  reserv'd,  and  coy, 

To  musing  prone, 

I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy. 

My  harp  alone. 

Ambition's  dream  I've  seen  depart, 

Have  read  of  penury  the  smart, 

Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart 

When  hope  was  flown: 

Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  harp  alone. 


35.    So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 
The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 
Spread  his  broad  nostrils  to  the  wind, 
Listed  before,  aside,  behind  ; 
And  quak'd  among  the  mountain  fern, 
To  hear  that  sound  so  dull  and  stern. 


Scott's  Rokeby. 


Scott's  Marmion. 


37. 


The  sound,  upon  the  fitful  gale, 
In  solemn  wise  did  rise  and  fail, 
Like  that  wild  harp,  whose  magic  tone 
Is  waken'd  by  the  winds  alone. 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
There  is  a  charm,  a  power,  that  sways  the  breast; 
Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still ; 
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Inspires  with  rage,  or  all  our  cares  dissolves ; 
Can  sooth  distraction,  and  almost  despair — 
That  power  is  music. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

38.  Music  exalts  each  joy,  allays  each  grief, 
Expels  diseases,  softens  every  pain. 
Subdues  the  rage  of  poison  and  of  plague. 

Armstrong's  Art  of  Preserving  Health. 

39.  Whose  story  is  so  pleasing,  and  so  sad. 
The  swains  have  turn'd  it  to  a  plaintive  lay, 
And  sing  it  as  they  tend  their  mountain  sheep. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Basil. 

40.  I  thank  thee  ;  this  shall  be  our  daily  song, 

It  cheers  my  heart,  although  these  foolish  tears 
Seem  to  disgrace  its  sweetness. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Beacon. 

41.  Anon  through  every  pulse  the  music  stole. 
And  held  sublime  communion  with  the  soul. 
Wrung  from  the  coyest  breast  the  imprison'd  sigh. 
And  kindled  rapture  in  the  coldest  eye. 

Montgomery's  World  before  the  Flood. 

42.  Music  I — 0  how  faint,  how  weak. 
Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  speak 

When  thou  can'st  breathe  her  soul  so  well  ? 
Friendship's  balmy  words  may  feign, 
Love's  are  ev'n  more  false  than  they ; 
Oh !  'tis  only  music's  strain 
Can  sweetly  sooth,  and  not  betray ! 

Moore. 

43.  "  This  must  be  the  music,"  said  he,  "  of  the  spears," 
For  I'm  curst  if  each  note  of  it  doesn't  run  through  one! 

Moore's  Fudge  Family. 

44.  Sweet  notes  !  they  tell  of  former  peace. 
Of  all  that  look'd  so  rapturous  then; — 
Not  wither'd,  lost — Oh !  pray  thee,  cease, 
I  cannot  bear  these  sounds  again. 


Moore. 


45.   Here  paus'd  he,  while  the  music,  now  less  near, 
Breath'd  with  a  holier  language  on  his  ear. 
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As  though  the  distance,  and  that  heav'nly  ray 
Through  which  the  sounds  came  floating,  took  away 
All  that  had  been  too  earthly  in  the  lay. 
O  could  he  listen  to  such  sounds  uninov'd, 
And  by  that  light — nor  dream  of  her  he  lov'd  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

46.  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats, 
And  mine  are  the  murmuring  dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soft  as  snow  on  the  sea, 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly  ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going, 
Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through, 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water  blowing. 
Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

47.  Oh  !  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  that  made  me  ! 

Byron's  Manfred. 
4S.  'Tis  sweet  to  hear 

At  midnight,  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep. 

The  song  and  oar  of  Adia's  gondolier. 

By  distance  mellow'd,  o'er  the  waters  sweep. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
49.   There's  music  in  the  sighing  of  a  reed  ; 

There's  music  in  the  gushing  of  a  rill ; 

There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears  ; 

Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
.50.   It  rose,  that  chaunted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : 

'Twas  musical,  but  sadly  sweet, 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  meet. 

And  take  a  long  unmeasur'd  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth. 
51.   The  convent  bells  are  ringing. 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 

In  the  grey  square  turret  swinging. 
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With  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro  : 
Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go  ! 

Byron's  Parisina. 

52.  And  there  are  songs  and  quavers,  roaring,  humming, 
Guitars,  and  every  other  sort  of  strumming. 

Byron's  Beppo. 

53.  To  hear  him,  you'd  believe 
An  ass  was  practising  recitative. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


NAME. 


What's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Brutus  and  Ceesar :  what  should  be  in  Caesar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Cssar. 
Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Ceesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ? 

Shaks.  Julius  Ceesar. 
I  was  horn  free  as  Ctesar;  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ceesar. 
I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  may  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Shaks.  Tempest. 
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Oh,  noble  strain  ! 
O  worthiness  of  nature,  breed  of  greatness  ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base  : 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran  ;  contempt  and  grace. 

Shaks.  CymbeUne. 
Nature  is  notion's  mother, 
The  spring  whence  order  flows  ;  that  all  directs. 
And  knits  the  cause  with  th'  effects. 

Jonson's  Masques. 
Nature  hath  made  nothing  so  base,  but  can 
Read  some  instruction  to  the  wisest  man. 

JHeyn's  Crescey. 
Nature  is  impartial, 
And  in  her  work  of  man,  prefers  not  names 
Of  ancestors  ;  she  sometimes  forms  a  piece 
For  admiration  from  the  basest  earth. 
That  holds  a  soul ;  and  to  a  beggar's  issue 
Gives  those  perfections  make  a  beauty  up; 
When  purer  moulds,  polish'd  and  gloss'd  with  titles, 
Honours  and  wealth,  bestow  upon  their  bloods 
Deform'd  impressions,  objects  only  fit 
For  sport  or  pity. 

JVahVs  Tottenham  Court. 
In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
By  viewing  nature,  nature's  handmaid,  art, 
Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow  : 
Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart. 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

JDryden's  Annus  Mirabilis, 
How  mean  the  order  and  perfection  sought 
In  the  best  product  of  the  human  thought, 
Compar'd  to  the  great  harmony  that  reigns 
In  what  the  spirit  of  the  world  ordains. 

Prior's  Soloman. 
A  fairer  red  stands  blushing  in  the  rose 
Than  that  which  on  the  bridegroom's  vestment  flows, 
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Take  but  the  humblest  lilly  of  the  field, 
And,  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must,  by  sure  comparison,  be  shown 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array'd  in  all  his  robes  and  types  of  power. 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flower. 

Prior^s  Soloman. 
9.   Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor; 
Who  lives  to  fancy,  never  can  be  rich. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

10.  Man's  rich  with  little,  were  his  judgment  true; 
Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

11.  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 
That  changed  through  all,  is  yet  in  all  the  same; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent ; 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns; 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

12.  See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth. 
All  matter  quick,  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high !  progressive  life  may  go  ! 
Around,  how  wide  !  how  deep  extend  below ! 
Vast  chain  of  being!  which  from  God  began. 
Nature's  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see. 
No  glass  can  reach,  from  infinite  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  nothing. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

13.  Who  can  paint 

Like  nature  ?  can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  her's  ? 
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Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill. 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
Nature  !  great  parent !  whose  unceasing  hand 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year, 
How  mighty,  how  majestic,  are  thy  works! 
With  what  a  pleasing  dread  they  swell  the  soul ! 
That  sees  astonish'd !  and  astonish'd  sings ! 

Thomson's  Seasons. 
Ask  the  swain 
Who  journeys  homeward  from  a  summer  day's 
Long  labour,  why,  forgetful  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sunshine  gleaming  as  through  amber  clouds. 
O'er  all  the  western  sky;  full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutor'd  airs. 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart, 
How  lovely!  how  commanding! 

Akenside's  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 
Thus  nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  art, 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers  ; 
By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 
Performing  such  inimitable  feats, 
As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 

Cowper's  Task. 
All  natural  objects  have 
An  echo  in  the  heart.     This  flesh  doth  thrill, 
And  has  connexion  by  some  unseen  chain 
With  its  original  source  and  kindred  substance. 
The  mighty  forest,  the  proud  tides  of  ocean. 
Sky-clearing  hills,  and  in  the  vast  of  air. 
The  starry  constellations;  and  the  sun, 
Parent  of  life  exhaustless — these  maintain 
With  the  mysterious  mind  and  breathing  mould 
A  co-existence  and  community. 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence,  our  pace 
Has  slacken'd  to  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  ruffling  wind  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew. 
Vol.  HI.— R 
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While  admiration  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene  ! 


Cowper's  Task. 


19.  Liberal,  not  lavish,  is  kind  nature's  hand  ; 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 

Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  plann'd. 

Good  counteracting  ill,  and  gladness  woe. 

With  gold  and  gems  if  Chilian  mountains  glow. 

If  bleak  and  barren  Scotia's  hills  arise. 

There  plague  and  poison,  lust  and  rapine  grow ; 

Here  peaceful  are  the  vales,  and  pure  the  skies, 

And  freedom  fires  the  soul,  and  sparkles  in  the  eyes. 

Beatiie's  Minstrel. 

20.  0  nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new ! 
O  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 

To  sing  thy  glori-es  with  devotion  due ! 

Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew, 

From  Pyrrho's  maze,  and  Epicurus'  sty  ; 

And  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few, 

Who  to  th'  enraptur'd  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye, 

Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 

JSeattie's  Minstrel. 

21.  Where  rose  the  mountains  there  to  him  vpere  friends  ; 
Where  roll'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime  extends. 

He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam; 

The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam, 

Were  unto  him  companionship  ;  they  spake 

A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 

Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 

For  nature's  pages  glaz'd  by  sun  beams  on  the  lake. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

22.  Not  vainly  did  the  early  Persian  make 
His  altar  the  high  places  and  the  peak 

Of  earth — o'er  gazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
A  fit  and  unwall'd  temple,  there  to  seek 
The  spirit,  in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
Uprear'd  of  human  hands.     Come,  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
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With  nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air. 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer! 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
23.  Live  not  the  stars  and  mountains  ?  are  the  waves 
Without  a  spirit  ?  are  the  dropping  caves 
Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 
No,  no  ;— they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres, 
Dissolve  this  clog  and  clod  of  clay  before 
Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Byron's  Island. 
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1.  Fatal  necessity  is  never  known. 

Until  it  strike  ;  and  till  that  blow  be  come. 
Who  falls,  is  by  false  visions  overthrown. 

Lord  Brooke's  Mustapha. 

2.  'Tis  necessity, 

To  which  the  gods  must  yield ;  and  I  obey, 
Till  I  redeem  it  by  some  glorious  way. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  False  One. 

3.  When  fear  admits  no  hope  of  safety  ;  then 
Necessity  makes  dastards  valiant  men. 

Herrick. 

4.  Let  those  go  see  who  will— I  like  it  not— 
For,  say  he  was  a  slave  to  rank  and  pomp, 
And  all  the  nothings  he  is  now  divorced  from 
By  the  hard  doom  of  stern  necessity; 

Yet  is  it  sad  to  mark  his  alter'd  brow. 
Where  vsnity  adjusts  her  tiimsy  veil 
O'er  the  deep  wrinkles  of  repentant  anguish. 

Old  Play.    Antiquary. 
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With  news  the  time's  in  labour,  and  throws  forth 
Each  minute  some. 


Shakspeare. 
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2.  What  news,  Lord  Baidolph?  every  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem  : 

The  tiines  are  v/ild  ;  contention,  lilse  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  II. 

3.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

4.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the  grave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

5.  I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus. 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) ; 

Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

6.  Let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about :  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts  ; 

Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventor's  heads:  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  The  rabble  gather  round  the  man  of  news. 
And  listen  with  their  mouths  wide  open  ;  some 
Tell,  some  hear,  some  judge  of  news,  some  make  it. 
And  he  that  lies  most  loud,  is  most  believed. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. 
S.   This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ; 

Which  not  e'en  critics  criticise  ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
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What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  ? 


Cowper's  Task. 


Cat'racts  of  declamation  thunder  here  : 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost  : 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appear  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion  ;  roses  for  the  cheeks. 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth, .and  ocean,  plunder'd  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  fav'rite  airs. 

Ethereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 

And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wond'ring  for  his  bread. 

Cowper's  Task. 
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Now  'gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 

His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west, 

And  his  faint  steeds  watered  in  ocean  deep,  ■<* 

Whiles  from  their  journal  labours  ihey  did  rest. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
|2.   By  this  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fade, 
i      And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night. 

Who  with  her  sable  mantle  'gan  to  shade 

The  face  of  earth  and  ways  of  living  wight. 

And  high  her  burning  torch  set  up  in  heaven  bright. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
3.   Grisly  night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 

That  Phoebus'  cheerful  face  durst  never  view. 

And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad. 

She  finds  forthcoming  from  her  darksome  mew ; 

Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hue; 

Vol.  III.— R  2 
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Before  the  door  her  iron  chariot  stood 

Aheady  harnessed  for  a  journey  new ; 

And  coal  black  steeds  yborne  of  hellish  brood, 

That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  champ  as  they  were  wood. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

4.  Under  thy  mantle  black  there  hidden  lie 
Light-shaming  theft,  and  traitorous  intent. 
Abhorred  bloodshed,  and  vile  felony, 
Shameful  deceit,  and  danger  imminent, 
Foul  horror  and  eke  hellish  dreriment. 

*Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

5.  But  well  I  wot  that  to  a  heavy  heart 
Thoii  art  the  root  and  nurse  of  bitter  cares, 
Breeder  of  new,  renewer  of  old  smarts  : 
Instead  of  rest  thou  lendest  railing  tears, 
Instead  of  sleep  thou  sendest  troublous  fears  : 
And  dreadful  visions,  in  the  which  alive 
The  dreary  image  of  sad  death  appears  : 

So  from  the  weary  spirit  thou  dost  drive 
Desired  rest,  and  men  of  happiness  deprive. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

6.  Who  can  express  the  horror  of  that  night, 
When  darkness  lent  his  robes  to  monster  fear  ? 
And  heav'ns  black  mantle  banishing  the  light, 
Made  every  thing  in  ugly  form  appear. 

Brandon's  Octavia. 

7.  Fair  eldest  child  of  love,  thou  spotless  night ! 
Empress  of  silence,  and  the  queen  of  sleep  ;  * 
Who  with  thy  black  cheek's  pure  complexion, 
Mak'st  lovers'  eyes  enamour'd  of  thy  beauty. 

Marloe. 

8.  Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead  ;  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarm'd  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf. 

Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Shahs,  Macbeth. 
9.   Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
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Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse  ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

Shaks.  Macbeth.. 
Hark  !  peace  ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fetal  bell-man, 
Which  giv'st  the  stern'st  good  night. 


Come,  seeling  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


12.  The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ; 

And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 
Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow  and  ilagging  wings. 
Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contageous  darkness  in  the  air. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  II. 

13.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  golden  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

14.  The  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

15.  'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 

When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world  :  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on. 

Shaks.  Hamlet, 

16.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function»takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes'; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 

It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 

Shaks,  Midsummer  JVight's  Dream, 
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17.  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  giving  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubiins  ; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

18.  Night's  silent  reign  had  robb'd  the  world  of  light; 
To  lend,  in  lieu,  a  greater  benefit. 

Repose  and  sleep ;  when  ev'ry  mortal  breast 
Whom  care  or  grief  permitted,  took  their  rest. 

May's  Continuation  of  Lucan. 

19.  Quiet  night,  that  brings 

Rest  to  the  labourer,  is  the  outlaw's  day. 

In  which  he  rises  early  to  do  wrong. 

And  when  his  work  is  ended  dare  not  sleep. 

Massinger. 

20.  Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  livid  sapphires:  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  cloudy  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

21.  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad : 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  woeful  nightingale. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

22.  Now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  when  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  Ipve-labour'd  song;  now  reigns 
FuU-orb'd  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things ;  in  vain, 

If  none  regard. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

23.  The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
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Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 

'Twixt  day  and  night,  and  now  from  end  to  end 

Night's  hemisphere  had  veil'd  th'  horizon  round. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

24.  Now  began 
Night  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double  shade 

The  desert;  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd  ; 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam. 

Milton's  Paradise  Regained. 

25.  The  day  is  fled,  and  dismal  night  descends, 
Casting  her  sable  arms  around  the  world, 
And  folding  all  within  her  sable  grasp. 

Hopkins's  Pyrrhus. 

26.  The  diligence  of  trades  and  noiseful  gain, 
And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid  : 
All  was  the  night's  ;  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  nature  did  invade. 

Dryden's  Annus  Mirabilis. 

27.  This  dead  of  night,  this  silent  hour  of  darkness. 
Nature  for  rest  ordain'd,  and  soft  repose. 

Rome's  Fair  Penitent. 

28.  The  drowsy  night  grows  on  the  world,  and  now 
The  busy  craftsmen,  and  o'er-labour'd  hind 
Forget  the  travail  of  the  day  in  sleep  : 

Care  only  wakes,  and  moping  pensiveness  ; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit. 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 

29.  The  setting  sun  descends 

Swift  to  the  western  waves ;  and  guilty  night, 
Hasty  to  spread  her  horror  o'er  the  world, 
Rides  on  the  dusky  air. 

Rowe's  Ulysses. 

30.  Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey  ; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose. 

ParneWs  Hermit. 

31.  Night,  sable  goddess  !  from  her  ebon  throne. 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumb'iing  world. 
Silence,  how  dead  !  and  darkness,  how  profound  ! 
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Nor  eye,  nor  list'ning  ear,  an  object  finds; 
Creation  sleeps.     'Tis  as  the  gen'ral  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  nature  made  a  pause  ; 
An  awful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

32.  How  is  night's  sable  mantle  labour'd  o'er. 
How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine  ! 

What  wisdom  shines  I  what  love  !  this  midnight  pomp, 
This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  enlarg'd  ! 
Built  with  divine  ambition. 

Young's  JVtght  Thoughts. 

33.  This  sacred  shade,  and  solitude,  what  is  it? 
'Tis  the  felt  presence  of  the  deity. 

Few  are  the  faults  we  flatter  when  alone, 
Vice  sinks  in  her  allurements,  is  ungilt. 
And  looks,  like  other  objects,  black  by  night. 
By  night  an  atheist  half-believes  a  God. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

34.  Let  Indians,  and  the  gay,  like  Indians,  fond 
Of  feather'd  fopperies,  the  sun  adore  : 
Darkness  has  more  divinity  for  me  ; 

It  strikes  thought  inward  ;  it  drives  back  the  soul 
To  settle  on  herself,  our  point  supreme  ! 
There  lies  our  theatre  ;  there  sits  our  judge. 
Darkness  the  curtain  drops  o'er  life's  dull  scene  ; 
'Tis  the  kind  hand  of  Providence  stretcht  out 
'Twixt  man  and  vanity :  'tis  reason's  reign, 
And  virtue's  too  ;  these  tutelary  shades 
Are  man's  asylum  from  the  tainted  throng. 
Night  is  the  good  man's  friend,  and  guardian  too  ; 
It  no  less  rescues  virtue,  than  inspires. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

35.  By  day,  the  soul  o'erborne  by  life's  career, 
Stunn'd  by  the  din,  and  giddy  with  the  glare, 
Reels  far  from  reason,  jostled  by  the  throng. 

Young's  JVtght  Thoughts. 

36.  How  like  a  widow  in  her  weeds,  the  night. 
Amid  her  glimmering  tapers,  silent  sits  ! 
How  sorrowful,  how  desolate,  she  weeps 
Perpetual  dews,  and  saddens  nature's  scene. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 
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J7.  The  trembling  stars 

See  Climes  gigantic,  stalking  through  the  gloom 
With  front  erect,  that  hide  their  head  by  day. 
And  making  night  still  darker  by  their  deeds. 
Slumbering  in  covert,  till  the  shades  descend. 
Rapine  and  murder,  link'd,  now  prowl  for  prey. 

Young's  JYight  Thoughts. 

38.  The  sun  went  down  in  clouds,  and  seem'd  to  mourn 
The  sad  necessity  of  his  return ; 

The  hollow  wind,  and  melancholy  rain. 

Or  did,  or  was  imagin'd  to,  complain : 

The  tapers  cast  an  inauspicious  light; 

Stars  there  were  none,  and  doubly  dark  the  night. 

Young's  Force  of  Religion. 

39.  The  sun  was  set ;  the  night  came  on  apace, 
And  falling  dews  bewet  around  the  place  ; 
The  bat  takes  airy  rounds  on  leathern  wings. 
And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woeful  dirges  sings. 

,         Gay's  Shepherd's  Week. 

40.  Now  black,  and  deep  the  night  begins  to  fall, 

A  shade  immense.     Sunk  in  the  quenching  gloom, 

Magnificent  and  vast,  are  heaven  and  earth. 

Order  confounded  lies ;  all  beauty  void ; 

Distinction  lost;  and  gay  variety 

One  universal  blot :  such  the  fair  power 

Of  light,  to  kindle  and  create  the  whole. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

41.  As  yet 'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  clouds. 
Slow-meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 

Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep, 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night. 
And  contemplation  her  sedate  compeer ; 
Let  me  shake  off  the  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

42.  In  sable  pomp,  with  all  her  starry  train. 
The  night  resumed  her  throne. 

Glover. 

43.  The  night  look'd  black,  and  boding  darkness  fell 
Precipitate  and  heavy  o'er  the  world  ; 

At  once  extinguishing  the  sun. 

Mallett's  Mustapha. 
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44.  0,  treach'ious  night! 
Thou  lend'st  thy  ready  veil  to  ev'ry  treason, 
And  teeming  mischiefs  thrive  beneath  thy  shade. 

HiWs  Zara. 

45.  How  those  fall'n  leaves  do  rustle  on  the  path, 
With  whisp'ring  noise,  as  tho'  the  earth  around  me 
Did  utter  secret  things  ! 

The  distant  river,  too,  bears  to  mine  ear 
A  dismal  wailing.  0  mysterious  night ! 
Thou  art  not  silent;  many  tongues  hast  thou! 

Joanna  BailUe's  Be  Montford. 

46.  Now  was  the  noon  of  night;  and  all  was  still. 
Save  where  the  centinel  paced  on  his  rounds. 
Humming  a  broken  song.     Along  the  camp 

High  flames  the  frequent  fire.     The  warrior  Franks, 
On  the  hard  earth  extended,  rest  their  limbs 
Fatigued,  their  spears  lay  by  them,  and  the  shield 
Pillow'd  the  helm'd  head  :  secure  they  slept. 
And  busy  fancy  in  her  dream  renewed 
The  fight  of  yesterday.        * 

Southey. 

47.  How  beautiful  is  night ! 
A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air. 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  nor  speck,  nor  stain, 

Breaks  the  serene  heaven  : 

In  fuU-orb'd  glory  yonder  moon  divine 

Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert  circle  spreads. 

Like  the  round  ocean,  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

Southey's  Thalaha. 

48.  Behold  the  world 
Rests,  and  her  tired  inhabitants  have  paused 
From  trouble  and  turmoil.     The  widow  now 
Has  ceased  to  weep,  and  her  twin-orphans  lie 
Lock'd  in  each  arm,  partakers  of  her  rest. 
The  man  of  sorrow  has  forgot  his  woes  ; 

The  outcast  that  his  head  is  shelterless, 

His  griefs  unshared.     The  mother  tends  no  more 

Her  daughter's  dying  slumbers,  but  surprised 
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With  heaviness,  and  sunk  upon  her  couch, 

Dreams  of  her  bridals.     Even  the  hectic  hili'd 

On  death's  lean  arm  to  rest,  in  visions  wrapt, 

Crowning  with  hope's  bland  wreath  his  shuddering  nurse. 

Poor  victim !  smiles. — Silence  and  deep  repose 

Reign  o'er  the  nations  ;  and  the  warning  voice 

Of  nature  utters  audibly  within 

The  general  moral ; — tells  us  that  repose, 

Death  like  as  this,  but  of  far  longer  pain, 

Is  coming  on  us — that  the  weary  crowds. 

Who  now  enjoy  a  temporary  calm. 

Shall  soon  taste  lasting  quiet,  wrapt  around 

With  grave-clothes  ;  and  their  aching  restless  heads 

Mouldering  in  holes  and  corners  unobserved 

Till  the  last  trump  shall  break  their  sullen  sleep. 

Henry  Kirke.  White. 
The  night  comes  calmly  forth, 
Bringing  sweet  rest  upon  the  wings  of  even : 
The  golden  wain  rolls  round  the  silent  north. 
And  earth  is  slumbering  'neath  the  smiles  of  heaven. 

Bowring. 
Another  day  is  added  to  the  map 
Of  buried  ages.     Lo  !  the  beauteous  moon. 
Like  a  fair  shepherdess,  now  comes  abroad 
With  the  full  fiock  of  stars,  that  roam  around 
The  azure  meads  of  heaven.     And,  oh  !  how  charm'd. 
Beneath  her  loveliness,  creation  looks  ; 
Far  gleaming  hills,  and  light  in-weaving  streams. 
And  sleeping  boughs  with  dewy  lustre  clothed. 
And  green-hair'd  vallies, — all  in  glory  dress'd. 
Make  up  the  pageantries  of  night. 


51.  How  oft  a  cloud,  with  envious  veil. 
Obscures  yon  bashful  light, 
Which  seems  so  modestly  to  steal 
Along  the  waste  of  night ! 
'Tis  thus  the  world's  obtrusive  wrong 
Obscure,  with  malice  keen. 
Some  timid  heart,  which  only  longs 
To  live  and  die  unseen. 
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52.   'Tis  night,  the  spectied  hour  is  nigh ; 
Pensive  I  hear  the  moaning  blast 
Passing  with  sad  sepulchral  sigh. 
My  lyre  that  hangs  neglected  by, 
And  seems  to  mourn  for  pleasures  past. 


Moore, 


53.  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow  shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
I  linger  yet  with  nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  mo  re  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man;  and,  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 

I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

Byron's  Manfred. 

54.  All  is  gentle  :  nought 

Stirs  rudely  ;  but  congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 

Byr art's  Doge  of  Venice. 

55.  How  sweet  and  soothing  is  this  hour  of  calm  ! 

I  thank  thee,  night !  for  thou  hast  chased  away 
These  horrid  bodements  which,  amidst  the  throng, 
I  could  not  dissipate  ;  and  with  the  blessing 
Of  thy  benign  and  quiet  influence — 
Now  will  I  to  my  couch,  although  to  rest 
Is  almost  wronging  such  a  night  as  this. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

56.  'Tis  midnight :  on  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down  ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright  ; 
Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  shining, 
And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 
And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray. 

Byron's  Siege  of  Corinth. 

57.  All  was  so  still,  so  soft,  in  earth  and  air. 
You  scarce  would  start  to  meet  a  spirit  there  ; 
Secure  that  nought  of  evil  could  delight 

To  walk  in  such  a  scene,  on  such  a  night ! 

Byron's  Lara. 
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The  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


NIGHTINGALE. 

1.  The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 

How  many  things  by  season  season'd  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection ! 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  0  nightingale,  that  on  yon  blooming  spray 
Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still ; 
Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lovers'  heart  doth  fill. 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May. 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill. 
Portend  success  in  love;  O  if  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate  / 

Foretel  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh. 

As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 

Whether  the  muse  or  love  call  thee  his  mate, 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

Milton. 

3.  Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Milton's  II  Penseroso. 

4.  The  melancholy  Philomel 
Thus  perch'd  all  night  alone  in  shady  groves. 
Tunes  her  soft  voice  to  sad  complaints  of  love. 
Making  her  life  one  great  harmonious  woe. 

Southern's  Disappointment. 


NOBILITY. 

1.   Vain  glorious  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does  blow 
In  his  light  wings,  is  lifted  up  to  sky ; 
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The  scorn  of  knighthood  and  true  chivahy, 

To  think,  without  desert  of  gentle  deed 

And  noble  worth,  to  be  advanced  high, 

Such  praise  is  shame;  but  honour,  virtue's  meed, 

Doth  bear  the  fairest  flow'r  in  honourable  seed. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  True  is,  that  whilome  that  good  poet  said, 
The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  known. 
For  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewray'd. 
As  by  his  manners,  in  which  plain  is  shown 
Of  what  degree  and  what  race  he  is  grown. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke. 

Swift. 

4.  'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn, 

A  judge  is  just,  a  chanc'llor  juster  still, 

A  gown-man,  learn'd  ;  a  bishop,  what  you  will ; 

Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but  if  a  king, 

More  wise,  more  learn'd,  more  just,  more  ev'ry  thing. 

Pope. 

5.  But  by  your  father's  worth,  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  that  were  good  and  great. 
Go!  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 

Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 

Go!  and  pretend  your  family  is  young; 

Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards? 

Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
G,  Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 

Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue. 

Displays  distinguish'd  merit,  is  a  noble 

Of  nature's  own  creating.     Such  have  risen. 

Sprung  from  the  dust;  or  where  had  been  our  honours  ? 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 
7.  Look  round 

Among  the  titled  great  ones  of  the  world. 

Do  they  not  spring  from  some  proud  monarch's  fiatterer, 

Some  favourite  mistress,  or  ambitious  minister. 
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The  ruin  of  his  country,  while  their  blood 

Rolls  down  through  many  a  fool,  through  many  a  villain, 

To  its  now  proud  possessors  ? 

Frances's  Eugenia. 

8.  Ev'n  to  the  dullest  peasant  standing  by, 
Who  fasten'd  still  on  him  a  wondering  eye. 
He  seem'd  the  master  spirit  of  the  land. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

9.  There  were  twelve  peers 
Like  Charlemagne's — and  all  such  peers  in  look 
And  intellect,  that  neither  eyes  nor  ears 

For  commoners  had  ever  them  mistook. 

Byron's  Don  Juan 
10.   Even  to  the  delicacy  of  their  hands 

There  was  resemblance,  such  as  true  blood  wears. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


NOVELTY. 

New  customs, 
Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  foUow'd. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIIL 
All  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds, 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd  for  come. 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  //. 
Did  ever  Proteus,  Merlin,  any  witch. 
Transform  themselves  so  strangely  as  the  rich  ? 
Well,  but  the  poor — the  poor  have  the  same  itch, 
They  change  their  weekly  barber,  weekly  news, 
Prefer  a  new  japanner  to  their  shoes; 
Discharge  their  garrets,  move  their  beds,  and  run 
(They  know  not  whither)  in  a  chase  and  one  ; 
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They  hire  their  sculler,  and  when  once  abroad, 
Grow  sick,  and  damn  the  climate — like  a  lord. 

Pope. 

5.  Papillia,  wedded  to  her  amorous  spark, 

Sighs  for  the  shades — "  How  charming  is  a  park?" 
A  paik  is  purchas'd,  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bath'd  in  tears — O  odious,  odious  trees! 

Pope's  Moral  Essays. 

6.  Of  all  the  passions  that  possess  mankind. 
The  love  of  novelty  rules  most  the  mind; 

In  search  of  this,  from  realm  to  realm  we  roam  ; 
Our  fleets  come  fraught  with  ev'ry  folly  home. 

Foote. 


NUN. 


1.  How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot ! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ; 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind  ! 

Each  pray'r  accepted  and  each  wish  resign'd ; 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep  ; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep  ; 
Desires  compos'd,  affections  ever  ev'n  ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heav'n  : 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreamts. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

2.  Canst  thou  forget  that  sad,  that  solemn  day, 
When  victims  at  yon  altar's  foot  we  lay  ? 
Canst  thou  forget  what  tears  that  moment  fell, 
When,  warm  in  youth,  I  bade  the  world  farewell  ? 
As  with  cold  lips  I  kiss'd  the  sacred  veil. 

The  shrines  all  trembled  and  the  lamps  grew  pale : 
Heaven  scarce  believ'd  the  conquest  it  survey'd. 
And  saints  with  wonder  heard  the  vows  I  made. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

3.  Oh  come  !  oh  teach  me  nature  to  subdue, 
Renounce  my  love,  my  life,  myself,  and  you  ; 
Fill  my  fond  heart  with  God  alone,  for  he 
Alone  can  rival,  can  succeed  to  thee. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 
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4.  Relentless  walls  !  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs,  and  voluntary  pains  : 

Ye  rugged  rocks  ;  which  holy  knees  have  worn ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  thorn  ! 
Shrines  !  where  their  vigils  pale-ey'd  virgins  keep  ; 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep! 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmov'd  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

5.  Now  warm  in  love,  now  with'ring  in  my  bloom, 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom! 

There  stern  religion  quench'd  th'  unwilling  flame, 
There  dy'd  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 

6.  Ah,  wretch  !  believ'd  the  spouse  of  God  in  vain, 
Confess'd  within  the  slave  of  love  and  man. 

Pope's  Eloisa. 
1.   Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name, 
Combin'd  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall. 

Scott's  Marmion. 


OATHS. 


'Tis  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the  truth ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vowed  true. 

Shahs.  All's  Well. 
The  Gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made, 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues  ;  which  is  nothing. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline, 
Look  thou  be  true  ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Two  much  rein  ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
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To  the  fire  i'  the  blood ;  be  more  abstemious, 
Or  else,  good-night  your  vow. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

5.  Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  name 
That  his  own  hand  may  strilie  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour. 

6.  0,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

7.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself. 

Lest  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee :  therefore  be  double  damn'd. 
Swear — thou  art  honest. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

8.  Thou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 

A  sin  of  perjury  :  She  not  denies  it. 

Shaks.  Much  Ado. 

9.  Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Old  fable  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprize. 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits. 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 

Did  need  an  oath. 

Shaks.  Julius  Casar. 

10.  Myself,  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hours  ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light;  nor  night,  thy  rest! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 

To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure  heart's  love, 

Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 

I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter ! 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

11.  This  in  the  name  of  heav'n,  I  promise  here : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleased,  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 

The  long  grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  : 
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If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bonds, 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 
12.   Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
Like  moral  cattle,  in  a  pinfold. 


13.  That  saints  may  claim  a  dispensation 
To  swear  and  forswear  on  occasion, 
I  doubt  not  but  it  will  appear 

With  pregnant  light:  the  point  is  clear. 
Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind; 
Too  feeble  instruments  to  bind. 

14.  He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it, 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it : 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 

To  break  an  oath  he  never  made. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


15.  For  breaking  of  an  oath  and  lying, 
Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying  ; 

A  saint-like  virtue  ;  and  from  hence 
Some  have  broke  oaths  by  Providence  ; 
Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
Peijur'd  themselves,  and  broke  their  word. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

16.  Nay,  but  weigh  well  what  you  presume  to  swear ! 
Oaths  are  of  dreadful  weight !  and,  if  they  are  false, 
Draw  down  damnation. 

Savage's  Sir  Thomas  Overbury. 

17.  An  oath  is  a  recognizance  to  heaven, 
Binding  us  over  in  the  courts  above, 

To  plead  to  the  indictment  of  our  crimes. 

That  those  who  'scape  this  world  should  suffer  there. 

Southern's  Oroonoko. 

18.  Jack  was  embarrassed — never  hero  more. 
And,  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,—he  swore. 

Byron's  Island. 
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You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 

And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 

You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 

Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 

You  may  as  well  bid  the  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ; 

You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard. 

As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  ?)— 

His  Jewish  heart ! 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly. 

Shaks.  JVi7iter's  Tale. 
But,  out,  affection ! 
All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ! 
Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus. 
Your  blund'rer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock, 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 
First  appetite  enlists  him  truth's  sworn  foe,    • 
Then  obstinate  self-will  confirms  him  so. 
Tell  him  he  wanders;  that  his  error  leads 
To  fatal  ill ;  that  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  flow'ry,  and  he  see  no  cause  of  fear, 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there. 
In  vain,  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride. 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats ; 
New  rais'd  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets ; 
Till,  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends. 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends. 

Cowper. 
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Others  may  use  the  ocean  as  their  road, 
Only  the  English  make  it  their  abode  ; 
Whose  ready  sails,  with  every  wind  can  fly. 
And  make  cov'nant  with  th'  inconstant  sky  : 
Our  oaks  secure  as  if  they  there  took  root, 
We  tread  on  billows  with  a  steady  foot. 


Waller. 


2.  I  lov'd  to  stand  on  some  high  beetling  rock, 
Or  dusky  brow  of  savage  promontory. 

Watching  the  waves  with  all  their  white  crests  dancing 
Come,  like  thick  plum'd  squadrons,  to  the  shore 
Gallantly  bounding. 

Sir  A.  Hunt's  Julian. 

3.  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

4.  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  :  in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving  ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 

The  image  of  eternity — the  throne 

Of  the  invisible,  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 

Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

5.  Lovely  seem'd  any  object  that  should  sweep 
Away  the  vast,  salt,  dread,  eternal  deep. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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OCEAN. 


How  happy  they, 
Who,  from  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives, 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  ocean  strives  ! 

Byron's  Island. 
Oh  !  how  he  listened  to  the  rushing  deep. 
That  ne'er  till  now  so  broke  upon  his  sleep  ; 
And  his  wild  spirit  wilder  wishes  sent, 
Rous'd  by  the  roar  of  his  own  element. 

Byron's  Corsair. 
Ocean,  thou  dreadful  and  tumultuous  home 
Of  dangers,  at  eternal  war  with  man ! 
Death's  capital  where  he  most  domineers. 
With  all  his  chosen  terrors  frowning  round, 
AVide  opening  and  loud  roaring  still  for  more. 
Too  faithful  mirror !  how  dost  thou  reflect 
The  melancholy  face  of  human  life. 

.,inon. 


Shaks.  Lear. 


Shaks.  Othello. 


OFFENCE. 

1.  All's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

2.  The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  intent,  no  more. 

3.  If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind. 

That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows. 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again. 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 
And  shut  myself  up  in  some  other  course, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

4.  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 

That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  its  comment. 

Shaks.  Julius  Casar. 

5.  For  well  you  know  we  of  th'  offending  side 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitriment : 
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And  stop  all  sight- holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 
.    What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge  ? 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 


OPINION. 

Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 


Shaks.  Pericles. 


Opinion,  the  blind  goddess  of  fools,  foe 
To  the  virtuous,  and  only  friend  to 
Undeserving  persons. 

Chapman's  Widow's  Tears. 
Let  not  opinion  make  thy  judgment  err; 
The  ev'ning  conquest  crowns  the  conqueror. 

Lady  Alimony. 
Opinion  is  that  high  and  mighty  dame 
Which  rules  the  world ;  and  in  the  mind  doth  frame 
Distaste  or  liking  :  for  in  human  race, 
She  makes  the  fancy  various  as  the  face. 

Howel. 
How  can  you  rest  where  pow'r  is  still  alarm'd  : 
Each  crowd  a  faction,  and  each  faction  arm'd  ? 
Who  fashions  of  opinion  love  to  change, 
And  think  their  own  the  best  for  being  strange  ; 
Their  own,  if  it  were  lasting,  they  would  hate ; 
Yet  call  it  conscience  when  'tis  obstinate. 

Sir  W.  Davenant. 
Opinionators  naturally  differ 
From  other  men ;  as  wooden  legs  are  stiffer 
Than  those  of  pliant  joints,  to  yield  and  bow. 
Which  way  soe'er  they  are  design'd  to  go. 

BxMer's  Hudibras. 
Vol.  III.— T 
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7.  Opinion  governs  all  mankind. 

Like  tlie  blind's  leading  of  the  blind  ; 
For  he  that  has  no  eyes  in  's  head 
Must  be  b'  a  dog  glad  to  be  led  ; 
And  no  beasts  have  so  little  in  'em. 
As  that  inhuman  brute,  opinion ; 
'Tis  an  infectious  pestilence. 
That  fastens  upon  wit  and  sense. 
That  with  a  venomous  contagion, 
Invades  the  sick  imagination  ; 
And  when  it  seizes  any  part, 
It  strikes  the  poison  to  the  heart, 
This  men  of  one  another  catch 
By  contact,  as  the  humours  match  ; 
And  nothing's  so  perverse  in  nature 
As  a  profound  opinionator. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

8.  We  all,  my  lords,  have  err'd. 
Men  may,  I  find,  be  honest,  though  they  differ. 

Thomson's  Tancred  and  Sigismunda. 

9.  For  still  the  world  prevail'd,  and  its  dread  laugh, 
Which  scarce  the  firm  philosopher  can  scorn. 

Thomson'' s  Seasons. 


OPPORTUNITY.  - 

1,  Occasion,  set  on  wing,  flies  fast  away, 

Whose  back  once  turned,  no  hold-fast  can  we  find ; 
Her  feet  are  swift,  bald  is  her  head  behind : 
Whoso  hath  hold,  and  after  lets  her  go, 
Doth  lose  the  lot  which  fortune  did  bestow. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

2.  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flow,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Shaks,  Julius  Ccesar. 
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3.  I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 

A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 

4.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

Shaks.  Hennj  VI.    Part  III. 

5.  Our  hands  are  full  of  business ;  let's  away  ; 
Advantage  feeds  them  fat,  while  men  delay. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  I. 

6.  The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embrac'd. 
And  not  neglected;  else,  if  heaven  would, 

And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse. 
The  profTer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Shaks.  RiQhard  II. 

7.  Opportunity  to  statesmen,  is  as  the  just  degree 
Of  heat  to  chymists ;  it  perfects  all  the  work. 

Suckling's  Brennoralt. 
,8.  The  old  Scythians 

Painted  blind  fortune's  powerful  hands  with  wings. 
To  show  her  gifts  come  swift  and  suddenly. 
Which  if  her  fav'rite  be  not  swift  to  take. 
He  loses  them  for  ever. 

Chapman's  Busy  D'Ambois. 
9.  Accurs'd  opportunity  ! 

The  midwife  and  the  bawd  to  all  our  vices: 
That  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires  :  desires 
To  resolutions  :  and  these  being  ripe  and  quicken'd, 
Thou  giv'st  'em  birth,  and  bring'st  'em  forth  to  action. 

Denham's  Sophy. 


ORATOR. 

This  said,  th'  impatient  statesmonger 
Could  now  contain  himself  no  longer; 
Who  had  not  spar'd  to  shew  his  piques 
Against  the  haranguer's  politics, 
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With  smart  remarks  of  leering  faces, 
And  annotations  of  grimaces. 

2.  After  h'  had  administer'd  a  dose 
Of  snuffmundungas  to  his  nose, 
And  powder'd  th'  inside  of  his  skull, 
Instead  of  th'  outward  johbernol, 
He  shook  it  with  a  scornful  look 

On  th'  adversary,  and  thus  he  spoke. 

3.  For  brevity  is  very  good, 

When  w'  are,  or  are  not  understood. 

4.  And  'tis  remarkable  that  they 

Talk  most,  that  have  the  least  to  say. 
Your  daily  speakers  have  the  curse, 
To  plead  their  causes  down  to  worse  : 
As  dames  who  native  beauty  want, 
Still  uglier  look  the  more  they  paint. 


Grae'd  as  thou  art  with  all  the  pow'r  of  words, 
So  known,  so  honour'd  at  the  house  of  lords. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Sutler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Prior's  Mma, 


Pope, 


With  studied  impropriety  of  speech, 

He  soars  beyond  the  hackney  critic's  reach  ; 

To  epithets  allots  emphatic  state. 

Whilst  principles  ungrac'd,  like  lacquies  wait ; 

In  ways  first  trodden  by  himself  excels. 

And  stands  alone  in  undeclinables ; 

Conjunction,  preposition,  adverb  join 

To  stamp  new  vigour  on  the  nervous  line  ; 

In  monosyllables  his  thunders  roll. 

He,  she,  it,  and  we,  ye,  they,  fright  the  soul. 

Churchill's  Rosciad. 
Statesman  all  over  !  in  plots  famous  grown  ! 
He  mouths  a  sentence,  as  curs  mouth  a  bone. 

Churchill's  Rosciad. 
While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  sound, 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rustics  rang'd  around ; 
And  still  they  gaz'd,  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
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9.    Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining. 

Goldsmith's  Retaliation. 

10.  So  quick  the  words  too,  when  he  deign'd  to  speak, 
As  if  each  syllable  would  break  its  neck. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pitidar. 

11.  Proud  of  his  "  hear  hims,"  proud  too  of  his  vote 
And  last  virginity  of  oratory. 

Proud  of  his  learning  (just  enough  to  quote), 

He  revell'd  in  his  Ciceronian  glory  : 

With  memory  excellent  to  get  by  rote, 

With  wit  to  hatch  a  pun  or  tell  a  story, 

Graced  with  some  merit  and  with  more  effrontery, 

"  His  country's  pride  ;"  he  came  down  to  the  country. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

12.  His  speech  was  a  fine  sample,  on  the  whole. 

Of  rhetoric,  which  the  learned'd  call  "  rigmarole." 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

13.  He  answer'd  like  a  statesman  or  a  prophet. 

In  such  guise  that  she  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

14.  He  scratch'd  his  ear,  the  infaJlible  resource 
To  which  embarrassed  people  have  recourse. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


PAIN. 


Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine, 
But  live  content,  which  is  the  calmest  life : 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils,  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience. 


Our  pains  are  real  things,  and  all 
Our  pleasures  but  fantastical ; 
Diseases  of  their  own  accord. 
But  cures  come  difficult  and  hard. 

Vol.  HI.— T  2 


Milto7i's  Paradise  Lost. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 
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3.  Thee,  too,  my  Paridel !  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Strefch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair. 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 

The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

4.  Again  the  play  of  pain 
Shoots  o'er  his  features  as  the  sudden  gust 
Crisps  the  reluctant  lake,  that  lay  so  calm 
Beneath  the  mountain  shadow. 


Pope, 


Byron. 


PARASITE. 

Ah,  when  the  means  are  gone,  that  buy  this  praise. 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made  ! 
Feast-won,  fast  lost :  one  cloud  of  winter  show'rs 
These  flies  are  eouch'd. 

Shaks.  TSmon. 
Live  loath'd,  and  long  ; 
You  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites  ; 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher  friends,  time-flies, 
Cap-and-knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  ; 
Of  man  and  beast  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er! 

Shaks.  Timon. 
O  !  your  parasite 
Is  a  most  precious  thing  dropp'd  from  above  ; 
Not  bred  'mongst  clods  and  clod-polls  here  on  earth, 
I  muse,  the  mystery  was  not  made  a  science, 
It  is  so  lib'rally  profest !  almost 
All  the  wise  world  is  little  else  in  nature. 
But  parasites  or  sub-parasites. 

Jonson's  Volpone. 


PARENTS. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  ; 
And  tho'  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
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Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wings 
Which  sometimes  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight, 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest, 
Off'ring  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 
Parents  are  o'erseen, 
When,  with  too  strict  a  rein,  they  do  hold  in 
Their  child's  affections  ;  and  control  that  love. 
Which  the  pow'rs  divine  instruct  them  with  : 
When  in  their  shallow  judgments,  they  may  know, 
Affection  cross'd,  brings  misery  and  woe. 

Robert  Taylour's  Hog  hath  lost  its  Pearl. 
Fathers  their  children,  and  themselves  abuse; 
That  wealth,  a  husband,  for  their  daughters  choose. 

Shirley's  School  of  Compliments. 
Honour  thy  parents  to  prolong  thine  end  ; 
With  them,  though  for  a  truth,  do  not  contend  : 
Though  all  should  truth  defend,  do  thou  lose  rather 
The  truth  awhile,  than  lose  their  love  for  ever  : 
Whoever  makes  his  father's  heart  to  bleed  ; 
Shall  have  a  child  that  will  revenge  the  deed. 


Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage 

To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age  ; 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath. 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death 

Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 

And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 


Randolph. 


Pope. 


PARTING. 

All  she  did,  was  but  to  wear  out  day. 
Full  oftentimes  she  leave  of  him  did  take  5 
And  oft  again  devis'd  somewhat  to  say, 
Which  she  forgot ;  whereby  excuse  to  make. 
So  loath  she  was  his  company  for  to  forsake. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
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2.  Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow 
That  I  shall  say— good  night  till  it  be  to-morrow. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone: 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 

Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silken  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

4.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  love  !  my  lord  !  my  friend  ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour, 

For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  : 

Oh!  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years. 

Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo ! 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

5.  Farewell ;  God  knows,  when  we  shall  meet  again, 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

6.  What!  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do  :  it  cannot  speak : 

For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

7.  Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  ! 
Think  on  thy  Porteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel: 
Wish  me  jiartaker  in  thy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap  ;  and  in  thy  danger, 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  beadsman,  Valentine. 

Shaks.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

8.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings;  crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 

Of  space  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle : 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye  and  wept. 

Shaks.  Cymbeline. 

9.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  I  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say  :  ere  I  could  tell  him. 
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How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour;  or  ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And  like  the  tyrannous  breathing'  of  the  north. 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 

Shaks.  Cymheline. 

10.  So  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  his  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
«     -  The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving  as  the  fats  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sall'd  on, — 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Shaks.  Cymheline. 

11.  And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  hira, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

12.  Farewell :  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dwell  upon  ; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  ! 

Once  more,  adieu ! 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

13.  And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Casslus ! 

If  we  do  meet  again  why  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 

14.  And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 

I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  you  : 
For  every  man  hath  business  and  desire. 
Such  as  it  is, — and  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 
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15.   With  that,  wringing  my  hand  he  turns  away, 

And  tho'  his  tears  would  hardly  let  him  look, 

Yet  such  a  look  did  through  his  tears  make  way ; 

As  show'd  how  sad  a  farewell  there  he  took. 

Daniel's  Arcadia. 
16.    How  sad  and  dismal  sound  the  farewells  which 

Poor  lovers  take,  whom  destiny  disjoins, 

Although  they  know  their  absence  will  be  short : 

And  when  they  meet  again,  how  musical 

And  sweet  are  all  the  mutual  joys  they  breathe  ? 

Like  birds,  who  when  they  see  the  weary  sun 

Forsake  the  world,  they  lay  their  little  heads 

Beneath  their  wings,  to  ease  that  weight  which  his 

Departure  adds  unto  their  grief. 

'Tis  true,  my  love  :  But  when  they  see  that  bright 

Perpetual  traveller  return,  they  warm 

And  air  their  feathers  at  his  beams,  and  sing 

Until  their  gratitude  hath  made  them  hoarse. 

Sir  W.  Davenanfs  Platonic  Lovers. 

17.  My  eyes  wont  lose  the  sight  of  thee, 

But  languish  after  thine,  and  ache  with  gazing. 

Otway's  Venice  Preserved. 

18.  In  taking  leave. 

Thro'  the  dark  lashes  of  her  darting  eyes, 
Methought  she  shot  her  soul  at  ev'ry  glance, 
Still  looking  back,  as  if  she  had  a  mind, 
That  you  should  know  she  left  her  soul  behind  her. 

Lee's  Theodosius. 

19.  I  part  with  thee 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter. 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath  and  fearful. 

And  trembling  at  futurity. 

Rowe's  Tamerlane, 

20.  Oh  !  wherefore  dost  thou  soothe  me  with  thy  softness  ? 
Why  dost  thou  wind  thyself  about  ray  heart, 

And  make  this  separation  painful  to  us  ? 

Rowe's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

21.  Oh !  had  he  ever  lov'd,  he  would  have  thought 
The  worst  of  tortures  bliss,  to  silent  parting. 

Gibber's  C'cesar  in  Egypt, 

22.  Then  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  lovers  part !  expressive  looks,  and  eyes, 
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Tender  and  tearful, — many  a  fond  adieu, 
And  many  a  call  the  sonow  to  renew  ; 
Sighs  such  as  lovers  only  can  explain, 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

Crabbe's  Hall 

23.  Bear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 
That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given, 

So  twisted  with  the'strings  of  life, 
As  this — to  call  Matilda  wife ; 
I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  eflTort  bursts  my  heart. 

Scott's  Rokeby. 

24.  Farewell  my  home,  my  home  no  longer  now, 
Witness  of  many  a  calm  and  happy  day ; 
And  thou,  fair  eminence,  upon  whose  brow 
Dwells  the  last  sunshine  of  the  evening  ray. 
Farewell!  Mine  eyes  no  longer  shall  pursue 
The  westering  sun  beyond  the  utmost  height. 
When  slowly  he  forsakes  the  fields  of  light. 
No  more  the  freshness  of  the  falling  dew, 
Cool  and  delightful  here  shall  bathe  my  head. 
As  from  this  western  window  dear,  I  lean. 
Listening  the  while  1  watch  the  placid  scene, — 
The  martins  twittering  underneath  the  shed. 
Farewell  my.home,  where  many  a  day  has  past. 
In  joys  whose  loved  remembrance  long  shall  last. 

Southey. 

25.  Farewell  to  the  few  I  have  left  with  regret ; 
May  they  sometimes  recall  what  I  cannot  forget. 
That  communion  of  heart  and  that  parley  of  soul. 
Which  has  leugthen'd  our  nights,  and  illumined  our  bowl ! 

Moore. 

26.  Enough,  that  we  are  parted — that  there  rolls 
A  flood  of  headlong  fate  between  our  souls. 
Whose  darkness  severs  me  as  wide  from  thee 
As  hell  from  heaven,  to  all  eternity  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

27.  Well — peace  to  thy  heart,  though  another's  it  be, 
And  health  to  thy  cheek,  though  it  bloom  not  for  me. 

Moore. 
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28.  When  forc'd  to  part  from  those  we  love, 
Though  sure  to  meet  to-morrow  ; 

We  yet  a  kind  of  anguish  prove 

And  feel  a  touch  of  sorrow.  "i^ 

But  oh !  what  words  can  paint  the  fears 

When  from  those  friends  we  sever, 

Perhaps  to  part  for  months — for  years — 

Perhaps  to  part  forever. 

29.  She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace, 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep  blue  eye, 
That  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 

Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms. 
In  all  the  wildness  of  dishevell'd  charms ; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — that  feeling  seem'd  almost  unfelt ! 
Hark !  peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal  gun  ! 
It  told  'twas  sunset,  and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd, 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd ; 
And  tottering  to  the  couch,  his  bride  he  bore — 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more  ; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — tuin'd — is  Conrad  gone  ? 

JByron's  Corsair. 

30.  I  fly  like  a  bird  of  the  air. 

In  search  of  a  home  and  a  rest ; 
A  balm  for  the  sickness  of  care  ; 
A  bliss  for  a  bosom  unblest. 

Byron's  Farewell  ioEngland. 

31.  I  wander — it  matters  not  where ; 
No  clime  can  restore  me  my  peace. 
Or  snatch  from  the  frown  of  despair, 
A  cheering — a  fleeting  release  ! 

Byron's  Farewell  to  England. 

32.  With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go, 
Athwart  the  foaming  brine. 

Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to. 
So  not  again  to  mine. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 
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33.  For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 
Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 

My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 
No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

34.  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness: 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes. 

Since  upon  nights  so  sweet,  such  awful  morn  could  rise. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold. 

35.  Yet,  0  yet,  thyself  deceive  not; 
Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay  ; 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not, 
Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away. 

Byron's  Fare  thee  Well. 

36.  Think'st  thou  that  I  could  bear  to  part 
With  thee,  and  learn  to  halve  my  heart  ? 

Byron's  Bride  ofAbydos. 

37.  Let's  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once  : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever. 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 

And  clog  the  last  sad  sands  of  life  with  tears. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

38.  Have  not  all  past  human  beings  parted. 
And  must  not  all  the  present  one  day  part. 

Byron's  Sardanapalus. 

39.  One  struggle  more  and  I  am  free 

From  pangs  that  rend  my  heart  in  twain. 
One  last  long  sigh  to  love  and  thee. 
Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 


Byron. 


They  tell  me  'tis  decided ;  you  depart : 
'Tis  wise,  'tis  well,  but  not  the  less  a  pain ; 
I  have  no  further  claim  on  your  young  heart, 
Mine  is  the  victim,  and  would  be  again ; 
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To  love  too  much  has  been  the  only  art 

I  used; — I  write  in  haste,  and  if  a  stain 

Be  on  this  sheet,  'tis  not  what  it  appears, 

My  eye  balls  burn  and  throb,  but  have  no  tears. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

41.  I  had  not  lived  till  now,  could  sorrow  kill ; 

Death  shuns  the  wretch  who  fain  the  blow  would  meet ; 
And  I  must  even  survive  this  last  adieu, 
And  bear  with  life,  to  love  and  pray  for  you ! 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

42.  Here's  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  me. 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hate  ; 
And  whatever  sky's  above  me. 
Here's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 


43.  Parting  to  death  we  may  compare. 
For  sure — to  those  who  love  sincere, 
So  cruel  is  the  pain; 

Such  fears — such  terrors  rend  the  mind, 

How  sweet  to  meet  again  ! 

To  those  true  hearts  and  those  alone, 

Who  have  the  pangs  of  absence  known. 

The  blissful  change  is  given. 

For  who,  oh  !  who  would  not  endure 

The  pangs  of  death!  if  they  were  sure 

To  meet  again  in  heaven. 

44.  I  saw  a  tear  stand  in  her  eye, 
As  to  my  arms  she  flew  ; 

I  felt  her  bosom  heave  a  sigh. 

And  could  not  say — adieu! 

I  press'd  her  closely  to  my  breast. 

And  kiss'd  her  tears  away  ; 

I  listen'd  to  her  fond  request, 

But  could  not,  dar'd  not  stay. 


PASSIONS. 
1.   Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 

And  feeble  nature  cloth'd  with  fleshly  tire ; 


Byron. 
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When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny, 
Robs  reason  of  her  true  regality, 
And  makes  it  servant  to  her  basest  part  ! 
The  strong  it  weakens  with  infirmity, 
And  with  bold  fury  arms  the  weakest  heart, 
The  strong,  through  pleasure,  soonest  falls,  the  weak  thro'  smart. 
Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Who  would  the  title  of  true  worth  were  his, 

Must  vanquish  vice,  and  no  base  thoughts  conceive  : 

The  bravest  trophy  ever  man  obtain'd, 

Is  that,  which,  o'er  himself,  himself  hath  gain'd. 

Earl  of  Sterline's  Darius. 

3.  Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams; 
The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb: 
So  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come. 
They  that  are  rich  in  words  must  needs  discover, 
They  are  but  poor  in  that  which  makes  a  lover. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  When  headstrong  passion  gets  the  reins  of  reason, 
The  force  of  nature,  like  too  strong  a  gale, 

For  want  of  ballast,  oversets  the  vessel. 

Higgons's  Generous  Conqueror. 

5.  Exalted  souls' 
Have  passions  in  proportion  violent. 
Resistless,  and  tormenting  :  they're  a  tax 
Impos'd  by  nature  on  pre-eminence  ; 

And  fortitude,  and  wisdom  must  support  them. 

Lillo's  Elmerick. 

6.  While  passions  glow,  the  heart,  like  heated  steel. 
Takes  each  impression,  and  is  worked  at  pleasure. 

Young's  Busiris. 

7.  When  reason,  like  the  skilful  charioteer, 
Can  break  the  fiery  passions  to  the  bit. 
And,  spite  of  their  licentious  sallies,  keep 
The  radiant  tract  of  glory  ;  passions,  then, 
Are  aids  and  ornaments.     Triumphant  reason. 
Firm  in  her  seat,  and  swift  in  her  career, 
Enjoys  their  violence,  and,  smiling,  thanks 
Their  formidable  flame,  for  bright  renown. 

Young's  Brothers. 
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8.  The  ruling  passion,  be  it  what  it  will. 
The  ruling  passion  conquers  reason  still. 

Pope. 

9.  The  worst  of  slaves  is  he  whom  passion  rales, 
Uncheck'd  by  reason,  and  the  pow'rful  voice 
Of  friendship. 

Brooke's  Earl  of  Warwick. 

10.  How  terrible  is  passion  !  how  our  reason 
Falls  down  before  it !  whilst  the  tortur'd  frame, 
Like  a  ship  dash'd  by  fierce  encouut'ring  tides, 
And  of  her  pilot  spoil'd,  drives  round  and  round, 
Tire  sport  of  wind  and  wave. 

Barford's  Virgin  Queen. 

11.  His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost. 
On  passion's  changeful  tide  was  lost; 
Nor  vice  nor  virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour; 
And  0,  when  passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  virtue's  share. 

Scoii's  Rokeby. 

12.  O  how  the  passions,- insolent  and  strong, 
Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  along  ; 
Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey  ; 
Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  griefs  a  prey  ! 

Crabbs. 

13.  Alas  !  too  well,  too  well  they  know, 
The  pain,  the  penitence,  the  woe 
That  passion  brings  down  on  the  best. 
The  wisest  and  the  loveliest. 

Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels. 

14.  Alas!  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 

But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 
Rank  at  the  core  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 
Flowers,  whose  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 
And  trees,  whose  gums  are  poison  ;  such  the  plants 
Which  spring  beneath  her  steps  as  passion  flies 
O'er  the  world's  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
For  some  celestial  fruit,  forbidden  to  our  wants. 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 
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1.  Patience,  untnov'd,  no  marvel  tho'  she  pause  ; 
(They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause,) 
A  wretched  soul,  bruised  with  adversity. 

We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 

But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain, 

As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain. 

Shaks.  Comedy  of  Errors. 

2.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 

Shaks.  Othello. 

3.  Patience,  my  lord  ;  why  'tis  the  soul  of  peace  : 
Of  all  the  virtues  'tis  the  nearest  kin  to  heaven  ; 
It  makes  men  look  like  gods  :  the  best  of  men 
That  e'er  wore  earth  about  him,  was  a  sufferer, 
A  soft,  meek,  patient,  humble,  tranquil  spirit. 
The  first  true  gentleman  that  ever  breath'd. 

Decker. 

4.  Patience  in  cowards  is  tame  hopeless  fear; 
But  in  brave  minds,  a  scorn  of  what  they  bear. 

Sir  R.  Hoiuard's  Indian  Queen. 

5.  Thy  injuries  would  teach  patience  to  blaspheme  : 
Yet  still  thou  art  a  dove. 

BeaumonVs  Double  Marriage. 

6.  Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise. 

In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enroU'd, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude  ; 

And  to  the  bearing  well  of  all  calamities. 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life, 

Consolitaries  writ. 

With  study'd  argument,  and  much  persuasion  sought. 

Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought : 

But  with  th'  afflicted  in  his  pangs  their  sound 

Little  prevails,  or  rather  seems  a  tune 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  his  complaint ; 

Unless  he  feel  within 

Some  source  of  consolation  from  above. 
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Secret  refreshings,  that  repair  his  strength, 
And  fainting  spirits  uphold. 

Milton. 

7.  Patience!  preach  it  to  the  winds, 

To  roaring  seas,  or  raging  fires  !  the  knaves 

That  teach  it,  laugh  at  you  when  you  believe  'em. 

Otway's  Orphan. 

8.  O  ye  cold  hearted,  frozen  formalists  ! 

On  such  a  theme,  'tis  impious  to  be  calm  ; 
Passion  is  reason,  transport  temper,  here. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

9.  Ev'n  the  best  must  own^ 
Patience  and  resignation,  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

10.  But  patience  is  the  virtue  of  an  ass, 

That  trots  beneath  his  burden,  and  is  quiet. 

Lansdown's  Heroic  Love. 

11.  Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  her  swelling  billows  to  the  sky  ! 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury. 

My  soul  will  be  as  calm. 

Smith's  Princess  of  Parma. 

12.  As  the  pent  water  of  a  mill-dam  lies 
Motionless,  yielding,  noiseless,  and  serene. 
Patience  waits  meekly  with  compassioned  eyes; 
Or,  like  the  speck-cloud,  which  alone  is  seen 
Silver'd  within  blue  space,  ling'ring  for  air 

On  which  to  sail  prophetic  voyages ; 

Or  as  the  fountain  stone  that  doth  not  wear. 

But  suits  itself  to  pressure,  and  with  ease 

Diverts  the  dropping  crystal ;   or  the  wife 

That  sits  beside  her  husband  and  her  love 

Subliming  to  another  state  and  life. 

Off' ring  him  consolation  as  a  dove — 

Her  sighs  and  tears,  her  heartach  and  her  mind 

Devout,  untired,  calm,  precious,  and  resign'd. 

.Anon. 
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This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend. 

Shaks.  Julius  CcBsar. 
Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's,  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell ! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 
Judge  me  not  ungentle, 
Of  manners  rude,  and  insolent  of  speech. 
If,  when  the  public  safety  is  in  question. 
My  zeal  flows  warm  and  eager  from  my  tongue. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shore. 
Greatly  unfortunate,  he  fights  the  cause 
Of  honour,  virtue,  liberty  and  Rome  : 
His  sword  ne'er  fell  but  on  the  guilty  head  : 
Oppression,  tyranny,  and  power  usurped. 
Draw  all  the  vengeance  of  his  arm  upon  them. 

Addison^s  Cato. 
No  common  object  to  your  sight  displays. 
But  what  with  pleasure  heaven  itself  surveys, 
A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate, 
And  greatly  falling  with  a  falling  state. 
While  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws. 
What  bosom  beats  not  in  his  country's  cause  ? 
Who  sees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  I 

Pope. 
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8.   Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  iu  honour  clear ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serv'd  no  private  end, 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend: 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  al!  approved. 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd,  by  the  muse  he  loved. 


Pope. 


9,  A  people 

Who  cannot  find  in  their  own  proper  force 
Their  own  protection,  are  not  worth  saving. 

Thomson'' s  Coriolanus, 

10.  While  in  the  radiant  front,  superior  shines 
That  first  paternal  virtue,  public  zeal ; 

Who  throws  o'er  all  an  equal  wide  survey. 
And,  ever  musing  on  the  common  weal, 
Still  labours  glorious  with  some  great  design. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

11.  Who,  firmly  good  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Against  the  rage  of  tyrants  singly  stood, 
Invincible. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

12.  In  public  life  severe. 
To  virtue  still  inexorably  firm  ; 

But  when,  beneath  his  low  illustrious  roof. 

Sweet  peace  and  happy  wisdom  smooth'd  his  brow, 

Not  friendship  softer  was,  nor  love  more  kind. 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

13.  He  alone 
Remains  unshaken.     Rising  he  displays 
His  god-like  presence.    Dignity  and  grace 
Adorn  his  frame,  and  manly  beauty,  join'd 
With  strength  Herculean.     On  his  aspect  shines 
Sublimest  virtue,  and  desire  of  fame. 

Where  justice  gives  the  laurel ;  in  his  eye 
The  inextinguishable  spark,  which  fires 
The  soul  of  patriots  ;  while  his  brow  supports 
Undaunted  valour,  and  contempt  of  death. 
Serene  he  rose,  and  thus  address'd  the  throng. 

Glover's  Leonidas. 

14.  To  fight. 

In  a  just  cause,  and  for  our  country's  glory, 
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Is  the  best  oflBce  of  the  best  of  men  ; 
And  to  decline  when  these  motives  urge, 
Is  infamy  beneath  a  cowaid's  baseness. 

Havard's  Regulus. 

15.  Our  country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern, 

And  who  promotes  that  best,  best  proves  his  duty. 

Havard's  Regulus. 

16.  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labour'd  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 

Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd  ; 

Not  bays  and  broad  arm'd  ports. 

Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starr'd  and  spangled  courts, 

Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No: — Men,  high  minded  Men, 

With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued, 

la  forest,  brake,  or  den, 

As  Deasts  excel  cold  rucks  and  brambles  rude  : 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 

And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : — 

These  constitute  a  state. 

Sir  William  Jones. 

17.  He  who  maintains  his  country's  laws 

Alone  is  great ;  or  he  who  dies  in  the  good  cause. 

Sir  A.  Hunt. 

18.  Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  could  never  buy  ; 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

Dr  Johnson's  London,    ' 

19.  How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod. 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sungj 
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There  honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  giey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 

20.  Of  patriots  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 

21.  But  the  age  of  virtuous  politics  is  past, 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  of  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them. 


Collins. 


Cowper's  Task. 


Cowper's  Task. 


22.  I  see  thee  weep,  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  his  country.     Thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 

Cowper's  Task. 

23.  Through  private  pique  some  do  the  public  tight, 
And  iove  their  king  and  country  out  of  spite. 

Cowper. 

24.  Give  me  the  death  of  those 
Who  for  their  country  die  ; 
And  0  be  mine  like  their  repose, 
When  cold  and  low  they  lie ! 
Their  loveliest  mother  earth 
Enshrines  the  fallen  brave ; 

In  her  sweet  lap  who  gave  them  birth, 
They  find  their  tranquil  grave. 

Montgomery'' s  Wanderer  of  Switzerland. 

25.  In  that  dread  hour  my  country's  guard  I  stood. 
From  the  state's  vitals  tore  the  coiled  serpent. 
First  hung  with  writhing  up  to  public  scorn, 
Then  flung  him  forth  to  ruin. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

26.  0  heaven  !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save  ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow  men  !  our  country  yet  remains ! 

By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high  ! 
And  swear  for  her  to  Uve  !    with  her  to  die! 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
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27.  Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  form, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge  or  death — the  watchword  and  reply  ; 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  toll'd  their  last  alarm! 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

28.  Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  freedom  shriek'd,  as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

CampbelVs  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

29.  Far  he  fled — indignant  fled. 
The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame; 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 
Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame ; 
And  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  welcom'd  he 
The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 
For  vengeance  and  for  liberty  ! 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

30.  'Tis  come, — his  hour  of  martyrdom 
In  freedom's  sacred  cause  is  come ; 
And,  though  his  life  hath  pass'd  away 
Like  lightning  on  a  stormy  day. 

Yet  shall  his  death-hour  leave  a  track 

Of  glory,  permanent  and  bright. 

To  which  the  brave  of  after-times. 

The  suffering  brave,  shall  long  look  back 

With  proud  regret, — and  by  its  light 

Watch  through  the  hours  of  slavery's  night. 

For  vengeance  on  the  oppressor's  crimes. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

31.  The  sword  may  pierce  the  bearer. 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever : 
'Tis  heart  alone. 

Worth  steel  and  stone. 

That  keeps  men  free  for  ever  ! 

Moore. 

32.  0  for  the  swords  of  former  time, 
O  for  the  men  who  bore  them. 

When  arm'd  for  right,  they  stood  sublime, 
And  tyrants  crouch'd  before  them  ! 

.Moore. 


Moore. 
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33.  "  Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior  bard, 
"  Though  all  the  world  betray  thee  ; 
One  sword  at  least  thy  rights  shall  guard, 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee !" 

34.  This  love  of  thine, 
For  an  ungrateful  and  tyrannic  soil, 

Is  passion,  and  not  patriotism. 

Byron's  Two  Foscari. 

35.  Calendaro.     But  if  we  fail — 
Bertuccio.     They  never  fail  who  die 

In  a  great  cause  :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore  : 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Tho'  years 
Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 
They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 
Which  o'erpower  all  others,  and  conduct 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 

Byron'' s  Doge  of  Venice. 

36.  Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires. 
The  embers  of  their  former  fires. 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires. 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear. 
That  tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 

Byron's  Giaour. 

37.  And  here  and  there  some  stern  high  patriot  stood. 
Who  could  not  get  the  place  for  which  he  sued. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

38.  There  was  something 

In  my  native  air  that  buoy'd  my  spirits  up. 
Like  a  ship  on  the  ocean  toss'd  by  storms, 
But  proudly  still  bestriding  the  high  waves. 
And  holding  on  her  course. 

Byron. 


PEACE. 


1.   In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility. 


Shaks.  Henry  V. 
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2.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part.  II. 

3.  In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants  ;  and  sing 
The  merry  song  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 

4.  Ay  ;  but  give  me  worship  and  q\uetness, 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  III. 

5.  Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  ; 

Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meeting, 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures, 
Grim-visag'd  war  has  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now, — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

6.  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York  ; 
And  all  the  clouds,  that  low'rd  upon  our  house, . 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

7.  If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 

Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 

By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 

To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 

'Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity ; 

I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

8.  Peace  greatness  best  becomes.     Calm  pow'r  doth  guide 
With  a  far  more  imperious  stateliness. 

Than  all  the  swords  of  violence  can  do  : 
And  easier  gains  those  ends  she  tends  unto. 

Daniel. 

9.  In  this  plenty. 

And  fat  of  peace,  your  young  men  ne'er  were  train'd 
In  martial  discipline;  and  your  ships  unrigg'd. 
Vol.  III.— V 
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Rot  in  the  harbour ;  nor  defence  prepar'd, 
But  thought  unuseful :  as  if  that  the  gods 
Indulgent  to  your  sloth,  had  granted  you 
A  perpetuity  of  pride  and  pleasure  ; 
Nor  change  fear'd,  or  expected. 

JUassinger's  Bondman. 

10.  States  that  never  knew 

A  change  but  in  their  growth,  which  a  long  peace 

Hath  brought  unto  perfection,  are  like  steel. 

Which,  being  neglected,  will  consume  itself 

With  its  own  rust :  so  doth  security 

Eat  through  the  hearts  of  states,  while  they're  sleeping 

And  luH'd  in  her  false  quiet. 

JVaWs  Hannibal  and  Scipto 

11.  Men  are  unhappy  when  they  know  not  how 
To  value  peace,  without  its  loss; 

And  from  the  want  learn  how  to  use, 

What  they  could  so  ill  manage  when  enjoy'd. 

Sir  R.  Howard's  Blind  Lady. 

12.  The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting,  was  groan  rusty. 
And  ate  into  itself  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 

13.  O  beauteous  peace ! 
Sweet  union  of  a  state  !  what  else  but  thou 
Gives  safety,  strength,  and  glory  to  a  people  ? 

Thomson. 

14.  Oh,  peace  !  thou  source  and  soul  of  social  life  ; 
Beneath  whose  calm  inspiring  influence, 
Science  his  views  enlarges,  art  refines. 

And  swelling  commerce  opens  all  her  ports ; 
Blest  be  the  man  divine,  who  gives  us  thee  ! 

Thomson's  Britannia. 

15.  Oh  first  of  human  blessings!  and  supreme! 
Fair  peace !  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou ! 
By  whose  wide  tie,  the  kindred  sons  of  men 
Live  brothers  like,  in  amity  combin'd, 

And  unsuspicious  faith  ;  while  honest  toil 
Gives  every  joy,  and  to  those  joys  a  right. 
Which  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usurps. 

Thomson's  Britannia- 
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Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet's  clangour  shrill 
Affrights  the  wives,  or  chills  the  virgin's  blood  ; 
But  joy  and  pleasure  open  to  the  view 
Uninterrupted ! 

Philips's  Cider. 

Long  peace,  I  find. 
But  nurses  dangerous  humours  up  to  strength, 
License  and  wanton  rage,  which  war,  alone, 
Can  purge  away. 

MalleVs  Mustapha. 
0  these  were  hours  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears  ! 
The  heart  sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay'd. 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears, 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years, 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  Jubilee  ; 
Her  downcast-eye  even  pale  affliction  rears. 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  hail'd  the  despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty  ! 

ScoWs  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
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1.  His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 
While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place  ; 
His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  : 
Never  his  humble  house  nor  state  torment  him  ; 
Less  he  could  like,  if  less  his  God  had  sent  him ! 
And  when  he  dies,  green  turfs,  with  grassy  tomb,  content  him. 

Phineas  Fletcher. 

2.  He  trudg'd  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

Bryden's  Cymon  and  Iphigenia 

3.  His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight,  a  country  fair. 

Bryden's  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

4.  Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  ; 
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Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  : 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  (heir  county's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

5.  Yes  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train  ; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm,  than  all  the  gloss  of  art; 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play. 
The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first  born  sway  ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvy'd,  unmolested,  unconfined. 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  array'd. 
In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain  ; 
And,  e'en  while  passion's  brightest  arts  decoy. 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy? 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

6.  Cheerful  at  morn,  he  wakes  from  short  repose. 
Breaths  the  keen  air,  and  carols  iis  he  goes. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 

7.  At  night  returning,  ev'ry  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller. 
S.    Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 

To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy ; 

Unknown  those  pow'rs  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame, 

Catch  ev'ry  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame. 

Their  level  hfe  is  but  a  mould'ring  fire, 

Unquenched  by  want,  unfam'd  by  strong  desire  ; 

Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer. 

On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year. 

In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire, 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

Goldsmith's  Traveller, 
9.    Far  from  the  madd'ning  crowd's  ignoble  strife 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Gray's  Churchyard. 
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November  chill  blows  loud  wi'  angry  sugh  ; 

The  short'ning  winter-day  draws  near  a  close ; 

The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh  ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'craws  to  their  repose  : 

The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes. 

Hoping  the  morn  at  ease  and  rest  to  spend. 

And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  homeward  bend. 

Burn's  Cotter's  Saturday  JSPight. 
From  labour  health,  from  health  contentment  springs  ; 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of  kings; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustain'd  annoy. 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy  ; 
Nor  fate  his  calm  and  humble  hope  beguil'd ; 
He  mourn'd  no  recreant  friend,  nor  mistress  coy  ! 
For  on  his  vows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smil'd. 
And  her  alone  he  loved,  and  loved  her  from  a  child. 

Seattle's  Minstrel. 
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Oh !  nature's  noblest  gift — my  grey  goose  quill : 
Slave  of  my  thoughts,  obedient  to  my  will. 
Torn  from  thy  parent  bird  to  form  a  pen, 
That  mighty  instrument  of  little  men  ! 

Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
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To  yield  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rain-bow,  or  with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Shaks.  King  John. 
Vol.  III.— V  2 
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2.  Nature,  in  her  productions,  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degrees  to  reach  perfection's  height. 

Somerville's  Chase. 

3.  So  slow 

The  growth  of  what  is  excellent,  so  hard 
T'  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 

Cowper's  Task. 


PERSEVERANCE. 

1.  Revolt  is  recreant,  when  pursuit  is  brave ; 
Never  to  faint,  doth  purchase  what  we  crave. 

Machen's  Dumb  Knight. 

2.  Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  hard,  but  search  will  find  it  out. 

Herrick. 

3.  He  who  flies. 

In  war  or  peace,  who  his  great  purpose  yields, 

He  is  the  only  villain  of  this  world  : 

But  he  who  labours  firm  and  gains  his  point, 

Be  what  it  will,  which  crowns  him  with  success, 

He  is  the  son  of  fortune  and  of  fame  ; 

By  those  admir'd,  those  specious  villains  most. 

That  else  had  bellow'd  out  reproach  against  him. 

Tho?nson's  Agamemnon. 

4.  Perseverance  is  a  Roman  viitue, 
That  wins  each  god  like  act,  and  plucks  success 
Ev'n  from  the  spear  proof  crest  of  rugged  danger. 

Havard's  Regulus. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

1.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word, 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 

To  comfort  thee. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

2.  Hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
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Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

3.  I  pray  thee  peace  ;  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher, 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently; 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufTerance. 

Shaks.  Much  Mo. 

4.  Therefore,  brave  conquerors — for  so  you  are, 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 

And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

5.  Blest  are  those 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 

That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger, 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please :  give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

6.  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  A  man,  whose  blood 

Is  very  snow  broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense  : 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 

Shaks.  Mea.for  Mea. 
'S.   How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  ! 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

Milton'' s  Comus. 
9.   Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retir'd, 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
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10.  But  Hudibras,  who  scorn'd  to  stoop 
To  fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop, 
Cheer'd  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse, 
And  sayings  of  philosophers. 

11.  Besides  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over. 

12.  A  deep  occult  philosopher. 

As  learn'd  as  the  wild  Irish  are. 


13. 


Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for. 
For  ev'ry  why  he  had  a  wherefore. 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ; 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts; 

Where  entity  and  quiddity. 

The  ghosts  and  defunct-bodies  fiy  ; 

Where  truth  in  person  does  appear, 

Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


15 


Go,  wiser  thou!  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence  ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such. 
Say,  here  he  gives  too  little,  there  too  much : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 
Yet  say,  if  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
16.   In  lazy  apathy  let  Stoics  boast 

Their  virtue  fix'd ;  'tis  fix'd  as  in  a  frost ; 
Contracted  all,  returning  to  the  breast ; 
But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not  rest: 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul ; 
Parts  it  may  ravage,  but  preserves  the  whole. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 
Philosophy  consists  not 
In  airy  schemes,  or  idle  speculations : 


17, 
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The  rule  and  conduct  of  all  social  life 
Is  her  great  province.     Not  in  lonely  cells 
Obscure  she  lurks,  but  holds  her  heavenly  light, 
To  senates  and  to  kings,  to  guide  their  councils. 
And  teach  them  to  reform  and  bless  mankind. 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 

18.  Serene  philosophy. 
Effusive  source  of  evidence  and  truth  ! 
Without  thee  what  were  unenlighten'd  man  ? 
A  savage  roaring  through  the  woods  and  wilds. 
Rough  clad,  devoid  of  every  finer  art 

And  elegance  of  life. 

Thomson. 

19.  Deluded  man  !  who  fondly  proud  of  reason, 
Think'st  that  thy  crazy  nature's  privilege, 
Which  is  thy  great  tormentor !  senseless  fools, 
In  stupid  dulness  bless'd,  are  only  happy  ; 
They  feel  no  threat'ning  evils  at  a  distance  : 
Never  reflect  on  their  past  miseries  : 

Their  solid  comfort  is  their  want  of  sense. 
But  reason  is  the  tyrant  of  the  mind  ; 
Awakes  our  thoughts  to  all  our  cares  and  griefs  ; 
Distracts  our  hopes,  and  in  a  thousand  shapes 
Presents  our  fears  to  multiply  our  woes. 

Smith's  Princess  of  Parma. 

20.  Reason!  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress. 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing: 
Reason  !   tim'rous  pilot,  that  to  shun 

The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port. 

Dr  Johnson's  Irene. 

21.  Alas  !  had  reason  ever  yet  the  power 

To  talk  down  grief,  or  bid  the  tortur'd  wretch 
Not  feel  his  anguish  ?  'tis  impossible  1 

Whitehead's  Roman  Father. 

22.  Much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants,  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.     And  thus  they  spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp, 

In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  giving  laws 
To  distant  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 

Cowper's  Task. 
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23.  Such  was  the  rigid  Zeno's  plan 
To  form  his  philosophic  man  ; 

Such  were  the  modes  he  taught  mankind 
To  weed  the  garden  of  the  mind  : 
They  tore  away  some  weeds,  'tis  true. 
But  all  the  flow'rs  were  ravish'd  too. 

24.  The  plain  good  man  whose  actions  teach 
More  virtue  than  a  sect  can  preach, 
Pursues  his  course,  unsagely  blest. 

His  tutor  whisp'ring  in  his  breast : 
Nor  could  he  act  a  purer  part, 
Though  he  had  Tully  all  by  heart ; 
And  when  he  drops  the  tear  on  woe. 
He  little  knows,  or  cares  to  know. 
That  Epictetus  blam'd  that  tear. 
By  heav'n  approv'd,  to  virtue  dear. 

25.  Then  far  be  all  the  wisdom  hence, 
And  all  the  lore,  whose  tame  control 
Would  wither  joy  with  chill  delays  ! 
Alas !  the  fertile  fount  of  sense. 

At  which  the  young,  the  panting  soul 
Drinks  life  and  love,  too  soon  decays ! 

26.  0  then  if  earth's  united  power 
Can  never  chain  one  feathery  hour; 
If  every  print  we  leave  to-day, 
To-morrow's  wave  shall  steal  away  ; 
Who  pauses,  to  inquire  of  heaven 
Why  were  the  fleeting  treasures  given, 
The  sunny  days,  the  shady  nights, 
And  all  their  brief  but  dear  delights, 
Which  heaven  has  made  for  man  to  use, 
And  man  should  think  it  guilt  to  lose  ? 
Who,  that  has  cull'd  a  weeping  rose, 
Will  ask  it  why  it  breathes  and  glows. 
Unmindful  of  the  blushing  ray, 

In  which  it  shines  its  soul  away; 
Unmindful  of  the  scented  sigh, 
On  which  it  dies  and  loves  to  die ! 


Moore. 


Moore. 


Moort 
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27.  0  who  that  has  ever  had  rapture  complete, 
Would  ask  how  we  feel  it,  or  why  it  is  sweet ; 
How  rays  are  confus'd,  or  how  particles  fly 
Through  the  medium  refin'd  of  a  glance  or  a  sigh ! 

Is  there  one,  who  but  once  would  not  rather  have  known  it  ? 
Than  written,  with  Harvey,  whole  volumes  upon  it. 

Moore, 

28.  There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 
Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  know  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 

To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fool'd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  "  Kalon"  found. 
And  seated  in  my  soul. 

JByro7i's  Manfred. 

29.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  moon  was  round. 
Was  also  certain  that  the  earth  was  square, 
Because  he  had  journey'd  fifty  miles  and  found 
No  sign  that  it  was  circular  any  where. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 

30.  Some  talk  of  an  appeal  unto  some  passion, 
Some  to  men's  feelings,  others  to  their  reason  ; 
The  last  of  these  was  never  much  the  fashion. 
For  reason  thinks  all  reasoning  out  of  season. 

Byron's  Don  Juan, 


PHRENOLOGY. 

1.  For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take; 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

2.  In  vain  we  fondly  strive  to  trace 
The  soul's  reflection  in  the  face ; 

In  vain  we  dwell  on  lines  and  crosses, 
Crooked  mouth,  or  short  proboscis  ; 
Boobies  have  look'd  as  wise  and  bright 
As  Plato,  or  the  Stagyrite ; 


Spenser. 
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And  many  a  sage  and  learned  skull 

Has  peep'd  through  windows  dark  and  dull. 


Moore. 


PHYSIC. 

1.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of  it. 

2.  If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease, 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


3.  What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 

Would  scour  these  English  hence  ?  Hearest  thou  of  them  ? 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 

4.  I  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples  ;  meagre  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones. 

Shaks.  Borneo  and  Juliet. 

5.  About  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds. 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a  show. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

6.  Wounds  by  wider  wounds  are  heal'd. 
And  poisons  by  themselves  expell'd. 


Knew  many  an  amulet  and  charm. 
That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm. 

For  men  are  brought  to  worse  distresses 
By  taking  physic  than  diseases  ; 
And  therefore  commonly  recover 
As  soon  as  doctors  give  them  over. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


Butleriana. 
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9.   When  nature  cannot  work,  th'  effect  of  ait  is  void. 
For  physic  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create. 

Bryden's  Palamon  and  Jlrcite. 

10.  You  tell  your  doctor  that  you're  ill : 
And  what  does  he  but  write  a  bill  ? 

Of  which  you  need  but  read  one  letter : 
The  worse  the  scrawl,  the  dose  the  better. 
For  if  you  knew  but  what  you  take, 
Though  you  recover,  he  must  break. 

Piior's  Alma. 

11.  So  when  small  humours  gather  to  a  gout, 
The  doctor  fancies  he  has  driv'n  them  out. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

12.  The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Excess  began,  and  sloth  sustains  the  trade. 

By  chase  our  long-liv'd  fathers  earn'd  their  food  : 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood  ; 
But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men, 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 
Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught. 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend  : 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Dryden. 


PITY. 

Naught  is  there  under  Heaven's  wide  hollowness 
That  moves  more  dear  compassion  of  the  mind 
Than  beauty  brought  t'  unworthy  wretchedness 
Through  envy's  snares,  or  fortune's  freaks  unkind : 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightness  blind, 
Or  through  allegiance  and  vast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankind. 
Feel  my  heart  pierc'd  with  so  great  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pity  I  could  die. 

And  pity,  like  a  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Vol.  III.— W 
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Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


3.  If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days ; 

If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knolled  to  church ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast; 
If  ever  from  your  eyelids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity  and  be  pitied ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 

Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 

4.  And,  if  thou  tellest  the  heavy  story  right, 
Upon  my  soul  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast  falling  tears. 
And  say — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  ! 

Shaks.  Hen.  VI.    Part  111. 

5.  How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness;  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

6.  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  or  man : 

No  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

7.  But  I  am  in 

So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. 


Take  heed  of  pity,  pity  was  the  cause 
Of  my  confusion,  pity  hath  undone 
Thousands  of  gentle  natures  in  our  sex: 
For  pity  is  sworn  servant  unto  love. 
And  this  be  sure,  wherever  it  begin 
To  make  the  way,  it  lets  the  master  in. 


Shaks.  Richard  III. 


DanieVs  Arcadia. 


9.   If  he  die  innocent,  thrice  happy  soul ; 

If  guilty — weep  that  man  should  so  transgress: 
Nature  of  reason  thus  much  doth  importune, 
Man  should  partake  in  grief  with  man's  misfortune. 

Lewis  Machen's  Dumb  Knight. 
10.   I  pity  him,  but  must  not  dare  to  show  it : 
It  adds  to  some  men's  misery  not  to  know  it. 

Richard  Brome. 
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11.  There  must  be  some  proportion  still  to  pity. 
Between  ourselves,  and  what  we  moan  :  'tis  hard 
For  men  to  be  aught  sensible,  how  motes 
Press  flies  to  death. 

John  FovMtain's  Rewards  of  Virtue. 

12.  A  common  pity  does  not  love  express; 
Pity  is  love  when  grown  into  excess. 

Sir  R.  Howard's  Vestal  Virgin. 

13.  Nature  has  cast  me  in  so  soft  a  mould. 
That  but  to  hear  a  story  feign'd  for  pleasure, 
Of  some  sad  lover's  death,  moistens  my  eyes. 
And  robs  me  of  my  manhood. 

Dryden's  All  for  Love. 

14.  Her  very  judges  wrung  their  hands  for  pity  ; 
Their  old  hearts  melted  in  them  as  she  spoke, 
And  tears  ran  down  upon  their  silver  beards. 

Roice's  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

15.  Those  moving  tears  will  quite  dissolve  my  frame  : 
They  melt  that  soul  which  threats  could  never  shake. 

Higgons's  Generous  Conqueror. 

16.  The  brave  are  ever  tender. 
And  feel  the  miseries  of  suffering  virtue. 

Martyn's  Timoleon. 

17.  I  find  a  pity  hangs  upon  his  breasts. 

Like  gentle  dew,  that  cools  all  cruel  passions. 

Howard's  Duke  of  Lerma. 

18.  The  generous  heart 

Should  scorn  a  pleasure  which  gives  others  pain. 

Thomson's  Sophonisba. 

19.  A  generous  warmth  opens^the  hero's  soul, 

And  soft  compassion  flows  where  courage  dwells. 

C.  Johnson's  Medea. 

20.  Why  clingest  thou  to  my  raiment  ? 

Thy  grasp  of  grief  is  stronger  on  my  heart — 
For  sterner  oft  our  words  than  feelings  are. 

Maturin's  Bertram. 

21.  The  truly  brave  are  soft  of  heart  and  eyes, 
And  feel  for  what  their  duty  bids  them  do. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 
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Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here. 

But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 

Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 

That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  warm'd  : 

Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 

A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 

With  forms  to  his  conceit?  and  all  for  nothing? 

For  Hecuba  ? 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 

That  he  should  weep  for  her?  and  all  for  nothing? 

Shaks.  Hamlet 
Players 
Were  never  more  uncertain  in  their  lives ; 
They  know  not  when  to  play,  where  to  play,  nor 
What  to  play ;  not  when  to  play,  for  fearful  fools  ; 
Where  to  play,  for  puritan  fools  ;  nor  what 
To  play,  for  critical  fools. 

Middleton's  Mad  World  my  Masters, 
They  abuse  our  scene, 
And  say  we  live  by  vice;  indeed  'tis  true  ; 
As  the  physicians  by  diseases  do. 
Only  to  cure  them  :  they  do  live,  we  see, 
Like  cooks  by  pampering  prodigality; 
Which  are  our  fond  accusers.     On  the  stage^ 
We  set  an  usurer  to  tell  his  age  ; 
How  ugly  looks  his  soul :  a  prodigal 
Is  taught  by  us  how  far  from  liberal 
His  folly  bears  him.     Boldljr  I  dare  say, 
There  has  been  more  by  us  in  some  one  play 
Laugh'd  into  wit,  and  virtue,  than  hath  been 
By  twenty  tedious  lectures  drawn  from  sin, 
And  foppish  humours:  hence  the  cause  doth  rise. 
Men  are  not  won  by  th'  ears,  so  well  as  eyes. 

Randolj)h's  Muse's  Looking  Glass. 


PLEASURE. 

1.   His  sports  were  fair,  his  joyance  innocent, 
Sweet  without  sour,  and  honey  without  gall : 
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And  he  himself  seem'd  made  for  merriment, 
Merrily  masking  both  in  bower  and  hall. 

Spenser's  Astrophel 

2.  Pleasure  is  like  a  building,  the  more  high, 
The  narrower  it  grows;  cedars  die 
Soonest  at  the  top. 

Shaks.  and  Rowley's  Birth  of  Merlin. 

3.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most  vain. 
Which,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain. 

Shaks.  Love's  Labour  Lost. 

4.  Where  is  his  son. 

The  nimble-footed,  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  dotf' d  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Part  L 

5.  To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

6.  Pleasure  never  comes  sincere  to  man  : 
But  lent  by  heaven  upon  hard  usury. 

Dryden's  (Edipus. 

7.  Pleasures,  or  wrong  or  rightly  understood, 
Our  greatest  evil,  or  our  greatest  good. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

8.  0  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  while  here, 
How  tasteless  !  and  how  terrible,  when  gone  ! 
Gone !  they  ne'er  go  ;  when  past  they  haunt  us  still ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceas'd  ; 

And  smiles  an  angel,  or  a  fury  frowns. 

Young's  JVight  Thoughts. 

9.  For  foreign  glory,  foreign  joy,  they  roam  ; 
No  thought  of  peace  or  happiness  at  home. 
But  wisdom's  triumph  is  well  tim'd  retreat. 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great ! 
Beauties,  like  tyrants,  old  and  friendless  grown, 
Yet  hate  repose,  and  dread  to  be  alone ; 

Worn  out  in  public,  weary  ev'ry  eye. 

Nor  leave  one  sigh  behind  them  when  they  die. 

Pope. 
10.  A  change  of  evils  is  thy  good  supreme; 

Nor,  but  in  motion,  canst  thou  find  thy  rest. 
Vol.  III.— W  2 


Young. 
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Man's  greatest  strength  is  shown  in  standing  still . 
The  first  sure  sj'mpton  of  a  mind  in  health, 
Is  rest  of  heart  and  pleasure  felt  at  home. 
False  pleasure  from  abroad  her  joys  imports  ; 
Rich  from  within,  and  self-sustain'd,  the  true. 

11.  Pleasures  are  few,  and  fewer  we  enjoy ; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  and  coy : 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill, 
Still  it  eludes  us,  and  it  glitters  still : 
If  seiz'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains  ; 
AVhat  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins  ? 

12.  How  happy  art  thou  man,  when  thou'rt  no  more 
Thyself!  when  all  the  pangs  that  grind  thy  soul. 
In  rapture,  and  sweet  oblivion  lost, 

Yield  a  short  interval,  and  ease  from  pain. 

Somerville's  Chase. 

13.  Pleasures  are  hke  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  fiower,  its  bloom  is  shed  : 

Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race, 

That  flits  ere  you  can  point  their  place ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form 

Evanishing  amid  the  storm — 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide. 

Burns. 

14.  Whom  call  we  gay  ?  that  honour  has  been  long 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay 

That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 

Cowper's  Task. 

15.  Methinks  I've  cast  full  twenty  3'ears  aside. 
And  am  again  a  boy.     Every  breath 

Of  air  that  trembles  through  the  window  bears 
Unusual  odour. 

Proctor's  Mirandola. 


PLEASURE. 
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What's  i'  the  aii? — 
Some  subtle  spirit  runs  thro'  all  my  veins. 
Hope  seems  to  ride  this  morning  on  the  wind, 
And  joy  outshines  the  sun. 

Proctor's  Mirandola, 
Pleasure's  the  only  noble  end 
To  which  all  human  pow'rs  should  tend  ; 
And  virtue  gives  her  heav'nly  lore, 
But  to  make  pleasure  please  us  more  ! 
Wisdom  and  she  are  both  design'd 
To  make  the  senses  more  refin'd, 
That  man  might  revel  free  from  cloying, 
Then  most  a  sage  when  most  enjoying ! 


Pleasure  !  thou  only  good  on  earth  ! 
One  little  hour  resign'd  to  thee — 
O  !  by  my  Lais'  lip,  'tis  worth 
The  sage's  immortality ! 

0  sages  !  Jhink  on  joy  like  this. 
And  Where's  your  boast  of  apathy. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


Moore. 


20.  Strike  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  high, 
Drain  every  drop  ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

Byron's  Island. 

21.  Though  sages  may  pour  out  their  wisdom's  treasure, 
There  is  no  sterner  moralist  than  pleasure. 

Byron's  Don  Man. 


POETS. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously. 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 
They  think  to  be  chief  praise  of  poetry, 
And  thereby  wanting  true  intelligence, 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesie, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasie. 

Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses, 
They  to  the  vulgar  sort  now  pipe  and  sing, 
And  make  them  merry  with  their  fooleries ; 
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They  cheerly  chant,  and  rhymes  at  random  fling, 
The  fruitful  spawn  of  their  rank  fantasies  : 
They  feed  the  ears  of  fools  with  flattery. 
And  good  men  blame,  and  losels  magnify. 

Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses. 
3.   How  shall  my  debts  be  paid  ?  or  can  my  scores 
Be  clear'd  with  verses  to  my  creditors? 
Hexameter's  no  sterling ;  and  I  fear 
What  the  brain  coins  goes  scarce  for  current  there. 
Can  metre  cancel  bonds  ?  is  there  a  time 
Ever  to  hope  to  wipe  out  chalk  with  rhyme .' 
Or  if  I  now  were  hurrying  to  a  jail. 
Are  the  nine  muses  held  sutEcient  bail  I 
Would  they  to  any  composition  come, 
If  we  should  mortgage  our  Elysium, 
Tempe,  Parnassus,  and  the  golden  streams 
Of  Tagus  and  Pactolus,  those  rich  dreams 
Of  active  fancy  ? 


Randolph. 


4.  A  poet's  then  exact  in  every  part 

That  is  born  one  by  nature,  nurst  by  art : 
Whose  happy  mixture  both  of  skill  and  fate, 
Makes  the  most  sudden  thought  elaborate  : 
Whose  easy  strains  a  flowing  sense  does  fit; 
Unforc'd  expressions,  and  unravish'd  wit: 
Words  fiU'd  with  equal  subject,  such  as  brings 
To  chosen  language,  high  and  chosen  things. 
Harsh  reason  clear  as  day,  as  smooth  as  sleep. 
Glide  here  like  rivers,  even  still  though  deep  : 
Discords  grow  music  ;  grief  itself  delight; 
Horror,  when  he  describes,  leaves  off  t'  affright. 
Sullen  philosophy  does  learn  to  go 
In  lightest  dressings,  and  becomes  them  too. 

5.  A  poem's  life  and  death  dependeth  still 
Not  on  the  poet's  wits  but  reader's  will. 

6.  With  equal  eagerness  contend 
Some  to  cry  down,  and  others  to  commend : 
So  easy  'tis  to  judge,  so  hard  to  do  ; 
There's  so  much  frailty,  yet  such  prying  too  ; 


Dr  Llueliin. 


Alex.  Brome. 
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That  who  their  poetry  to  view  expose, 
Must  be  prepar'd  to  be  abus'd  in  prose. 

Jl.  Brome  and  R.  Brome. 

7.  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ; 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVighVs  Bream. 

8.  I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre-ballad-mongers  : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turn'd. 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree  ; 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 

Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Pari  I. 

9.  Wortliiest  poets 

Shun  common  and  plebeian  forms  of  speech, 
Every  illiberal  and  affected  phrase, 
To  clothe  their  matter ;  and  together  tie 
Matter  and  form  with  art  and  decency. 

Chapman. 

10.  Poets  may  boast,  as  safely  vain. 

Their  works  shall  with  the  world  remain  ; 
Both  bound  together  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  prophecy . 

Waller  on  English  Verse. 

11.  Poets  that  lasting  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  : 
We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows. 
And  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'erflows. 

Waller  on  English  Verse. 

12.  The  poets  may  of  inspiration  boast. 

Their  rage,  ill  governed,  in  the  clouds  is  lost. 
He  that  proportioned  wonders  can  disclose. 
At  once  his  fancy  and  his  judgment  shows  ; 
Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense. 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  sacred  stream  should  never  water  weeds. 
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Nor  make  the  crop  of  thorns  and  thistles  grow, 
Which  envy  or  perverted  nature  sow. 


Waller. 


13.  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  advent'rous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

14.  But  those  that  write  in  rhyme,  still  make 
The  one  verse  for  the  other's  sake  ; 
For,  one  for  sense,  and  one  for  rhyme, 

I  think's  sufficient  at  one  time. 


15.  Beside  all  this,  he  served  his  master 
In  quality  of  poetaster; 
And  rhymes  appropriate  could  make 
To  ev'ry  month  in  th'  almanac'; 
What  terms  begin  and  end  could  tell, 
With  their  returns  in  doggerel. 


Butler's  Hudibras, 


Butler's  Hudibras. 


3.  It  is  not  poetry  that  makes  men  poor ; 

For  few  do  write,  that  were  not  so  before  ; 

And  those  that  have  writ  best,  had  they  been  rich. 

Had  ne'er  been  seized  with  a  poetic  itch; 

Had  lov'd  their  ease  too  well  to  take  the  pains 

To  undergo  that  drudgery  of  brains  ; 

But  being  for  all  other  trades  unfit. 

Only  t'  avoid  being  idle,  set  up  wit. 

Butler's  Hudihras. 
7.  Rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 

With  which,  like  ships  they  steer  their  courses. 

Butler's  Hudibras. 
3.   Of  those  few  fools,  who  with  ill  stars  are  curst, 

Sure  scribbling  fools,  call'd  poets,  fare  the  worst : 

For  they're  a  set  of  fools  which  fortune  makes, 

And  after  she  has  made  them  fools,  forsakes. 


19.   Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  majesty  of  thought  surpass'd. 
The  next  in  gracefulness ;  in  both  the  last. 
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The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former  two. 

Dry  den  on  Milton. 

20.  Base  rivals,  who  true  wit  and  merit  hate, 
Caballing  still  against  it  with  the  great, 
Maliciously  aspire  to  gain  renown, 

By  standing  up  and  pulling  others  down. 

Dry  den. 

21.  Then  rising  with  Aurora's  light, 

The  muse  invok'd,  sit  down  to  write ; 

Blot  out,  correct,  insert,  refine. 

Enlarge,  diminish,  interline ; 

Be  mindful  when  invention  fails, 

To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails. 

Swift  on  Poetry. 

22.  A  clerk  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Jlrhuthnot. 

23.  High  in  Drury  Lane, 

LuH'd  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane. 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  term  ends, 
Oblig'd  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

24.  Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 

And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines  a  year. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Jlrhiithnot. 

25.  And  he  whose  fustion's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

26.  That  flattery  ev'n  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  He  in  verse  or  prose  the  same. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

27.  Fir'd  that  the  house  rejected  him,  "'Sdeath!  I'll  print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools." 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot, 

28.  Why  did  I  write  ?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipp'd  me  in  ink,  my  parents'  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 

Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnot. 

29.  Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 

Pope. 
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30.  Vrho  shames  a  sciibbler  ?  break  one  cobweb  through, 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib,  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again, 
Thron'd  on  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  ! 

31.  Sages  and  chiefs  long  since  had  birth, 
Ere  Cfesar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd  ; 
These  rais'd  new  empires  o'er  the  earth, — 
And  those,  new  heav'ns  and  systems  fram'd  : 
Vain  was  the  chiefs',  the  sages'  pride  ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  they  died. 

In  vain  they  schem'd,  in  vain  they  bled  ! 
They  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead. 

32.  Where'er  you  find  "  the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line,  it  "  whispers  through  the  trees  :" 
If  crystal  streams  "  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 
The  reader's  threaten'd  (not  in  vain)  with  "sleep." 

33.  Ev'n  copious  Dryden  wanted,  or  forgot, 
The  last  and  greatest  art,  the  art  to  blot. 

.34.    Now  times  are  chang'd,  and  one  poetic  itch 
Has  seiz'd  the  court  and  city,  poor  and  rich  : 
Sons,  sires,  and  grandsires,  all  will  wear  the  bays, 
Our  wives  read  Milton,  and  our  daughters  plays ; 
To  theatres  and  to  rehearsals  throng. 
And  all  our  grace  at  table  is  a  song. 

35.  But  fill  their  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done. 
Alike  to  them,  by  pathos,  or  by  pun. 

36.  Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear. 

Or  from  the  soft  ey'd  virgin  steal  a  tear  ! 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace, 
Insults  fall'n  worth,  or  beauty  in  distress. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copies  out ; 


Pope. 


Pope. 

Pope. 
Pope. 

Pope. 
Pope. 
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That  fop  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name, 
Yet  absent  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame  ; 
Who  can  your  merit  seltishly  approve, 
And  show  the  sense  of  it,  without  the  love  ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend, 
Yet  wants  the  honour,  injur'd,  to  defend, 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say, 
And  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray  ; 
Who  to  the  dean  and  silver  bell  can  swear, 
And  sees  at  canons  what  was  never  there  ; 
Who  reads,  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Makes  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction  lie  ; 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
But  ail  such  babbhng  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

37.  With  pert  flat  eyes  she  wiudow'd  well  its  head  ; 
A  brain  all  feathers,  and  a  heart  all  lead  : 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain, 
But  senseless,  lifeless  idol !  void  and  vain ! 
Never  was  dash'd  out,  at  one  lucky  hit, 
A  fool,  so  just  a  copy  of  a  wit. 

38.  Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare  ; 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care : 
Music  resembles  poetry  ;  in  each 

Are  nameless   graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 


Pope. 


Pope . 


Pope. 


39.  All  other  trades  demand,  verse-makers  beg  ; 
A  dedication  is  a  wooden  leg. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

40.  What  if  a  man  delight  to  pass  his  time 
In  spinning  reason  into  harmless  rhyme. 

Or  sometimes  boldly  venture  to  the  play  ? — 
Say,  Where's  the  crime — great  man  of  prudence,  say  ; 
No  two  on  earth  in  all  things  can  agree  ; 
All  have  some  darling  irregularity: 
Women  and  men,  as  well  as  girls  and  boys. 
In  gewgaws  take  delight,  and_sigh  for  toys. 
Your  sceptres,  and  your  crowns,  and  such  like  things, 
Are  but  a  better  kind  of  toys  for  kings. 
Vol.  III.  —X 
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In  things  indiff' rent,  reason  bids  us  choose, 
Whether  the  whim's  a  monkey  or  a  muse. 

41.  Smit  with  the  love  of  honour — or  of  pence — 
O'errun  with  wit,  and  destitute  of  sense, 
Should  any  novice  in  the  rhyming  trade 
With  lawless  pen  the  realms  of  verse  invade. 
Forth  from  the  court  where  scepter'd  sages  sit, 
Abus'd  with  praise,  and  flatter'd  into  wit. 
Where  in  lethargic  majesty  they  reign. 
And  what  they  win  by  dulness  still  maintain. 
Legions  of  factious  authors  throng  at  once. 
Fool  beckons  fool,  and  dunce  awakens  dunce. 


Churchill. 


42.   Each  change  of  many  colour'd  life  he  drew. 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 


Dr  Johnson. 


43.  And  thou,  sweet  poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid, 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade  ! 
Unfit,  in  these  degen'rate  times  of  shame, 
To  catch  the  heart,  or  strike  for  honest  fame. 
Dear  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decay'd. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride  ; 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  woe, 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so  ; 
Thou  guide,  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel), 
Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well ! 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

44.  But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expence) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence — 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought ; 
Fancy,  that,  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky, 
Brings  colours,  dipp'd  in  heav'n,  that  never  die  ; 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 

Skill'd  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind. 


The  just  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — but  in  the  gap  between  : 


Cowper. 
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Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense  and  wit. 

Cowper. 

46.  A  great  deal,  my  dear  liege,  depends 
On  having  clever  bards  for  friends  ; 

AVhat  had  Achilles  been  without  his  Homer, 
A  tailor,  woollen  draper,  or  a  comber  ? 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 

47.  The  man  who  printeth  his  poetic  fits. 
Into  the  public's  mouth  his  head  commits. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 

48.  'Tis  very  dang'rous  to  attack  a  poet — 
Also  ridiculous — the  end  would  show  it. 

Dr  WolcoVs  Peter  Pindar. 

49.  To  charm  the  languid  hours  of  solitude, 
He  oft  invites  her  to  the  muse's  lore, 

For  none  have  vainly  e'er  the  muse  pursued, 
And  those  whom  she  delights,  regret  no  more 
The  social,  joyous  hours,  while  wrapt  they  soar 
To  worlds  unknown,  and  live  in  fancy's  dream  : 
O  muse  divine  !  thee  only  I  implore. 
Shed  on  my  soul  tl\y  sweet  inspiring  beams, 
And  pleasure's  gayest  scene  insipid  folly  seems  ! 

Mrs  Tighe's  Psyche. 

50.  0  !  woman's  heart  was  made 
For  minstrel  hands  alone  ; 
By  other  fingers  play'd. 

It  yields  not  half  the  tone. 

Moore. 

51.  No!  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade, 
Their  bays  are  sear,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name, 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame. 

Byron's  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 

52.  I've  half  a  mind  to  tumble  down  to  prose. 
But  verse  is  more  in  fashion — so  here  goes. 

Byron's  Beppo. 

53.  And  though  these  lines  should  only  line  portmanteaus, 
Trade  will  be  all  the  better  for  these  cantos. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 
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1.  A  politician,  Proteus-like,  must  alter 

His  face  and,  habit ;  and,  like  water,  seem 
Of  the  same  colour  that  the  vessel  is 
That  doth  contain  it;  varying  his  form 
With  the  chamelion  at  each  object's  change. 

Mason's  Jvluleasses. 

2.  With  passionate  oaths  and  protestations, 

With  sighs,  smooth  glances,  and  officious  terms. 
Spread  artificial  mists  before  the  eyes 
Of  cred'lous  simplicity  :  he  that  w^ill  be  high, 
Must  be  a  parasite,  to  fawn  and  lie. 

Mason's  Muleasses, 
S.  So  politicians  thrive. 

That  with  their  crabbed  faces,  and  sly  tricks, 
Legerdemain,  ducks,  cringes,  formal  beards, 
Crisp'd  hairs,  and  punctual  cheats,  do  wriggle  in 
Their  heads  first,  like  a  fox,  to  rooms  of  state. 
Then  the  whole  body'  follows. 

John  Ford's  Lover's  Melancholy. 

4.  Policy  wills  some  seeming  cause  be  had, 

To  make  that  good,  which  justice  knows  for  bad. 

Jones's  Jldrasta. 

5.  These  great  statesmen. 

When  time  has  made  bold  with  the  king  and  subject, 

Throwing  down  all  fence  that  stood  'twixt  their  pow'r 

And  others'  right,  are,  on  a  change. 

Like  wanton  salmons  coming  in  with  floods, 

That  leap  o'er  wires  and  nets,  and  make  their  way 

To  be,  at  their  return,  to  ev'ry  one  a  prey. 

Suckling's  Aglaura. 

6.  Your  politicians 
Have  evermore  a  taint  of  vanity  ; 

As  hasty  still  to  show,  and  boast  a  plot, 
As  they  are  greedy  to  contrive  it. 

Sir  W.  Davenant's  Fair  Favourite. 

7.  Dull  rogues  affect  the  politician's  part. 

And  learn  to  nod  and  smile,  and  shrug  with  art ; 
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Who  nothing  has  to  lose,  the  war  bewails ; 
And  he  who  nothing  pays,  at  taxes  rails. 

Congreve. 
Avoid  the  politic,  the  factious  fool, 
The  busy,  buzzing,  talking,  haiden'd  knave  ; 
The  quaint  smo'oth  rogue,  that  sins  'gainst  his  reason, 
Calls  saucy  loud  sedition  public  zeal : 
And  mutiny  the  dictates  of  his  spirit. 


All  would  be  deem'd,  e'en  from  the  cradle,  fit 
To  rule  in  politics  as  well  as  wit. 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  fopling,  and  the  dunce, 
Start  up  (God  bless  us)  statesmen  all  at  once. 

Who's  in  or  out,  who  moves  the  grand  machine, 
Nor  stirs  my  curiosity,  nor  spleen  ; 
Secrets  of  state  no  more  I  wish  to  know 
Than  secret  movements  of  a  puppet  show  ; 
Let  but  the  puppets  move,  I've  my  desire. 
Unseen  the  hand  which  guides  the  master  wire. 


Otivay. 


Churchill. 


Churchill. 
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O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts  : 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy, 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Shaks.  Julius  Ccesar. 
All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him  :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him  :  stalls,  bulks,  windows. 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus- 

Vol.  Ill,— X  2 
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3.  I  have  seen 

The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  hira,  and  the  blind 

To  hear  him  speak  :  the  matioas  flung  their  gloves. 

Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 

Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended, 

As  to  Jove's  statue  ;  and  the  commons  made 

A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts  : 

I  never  saw  the  like. 

Shaks.  Coriolanus, 

4.  They  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee, 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages  ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  on  lanes, 

Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffered  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs  :  as  pages  foUow'd  him. 
Even  at  his  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

5.  And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven, 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  1. 

6.  And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  more  strait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

Over  his  country's  wrongs;  and,  by  his  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  he  did  angle  for. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

7.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
AVhich  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 

With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course  ; 
While  all  tongues  cry'd,  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke, 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 

8.  Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster  wench  ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well. 
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And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 

With  thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friends  ; 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Shaks.  Richard  II. 
9.   Ev'ry  wretch  pining  and  pale  before. 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks; 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  lib'ral  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear. 

Shaks.  Henry  V. 

10.  To  be  a  crouching,  crawling,  fawning  cur, 
To  lick  the  lazy  hands  of  prating  priests, 
With  protestations  of  integrity 
Devoted  wholly  to  them  ; 

With  true  compunction  of  unfeigned  grief. 
Submissively  to  crave  their  gracious  pardon  : 
To  paw  the  ragged  multitude  with  praise 
Of  their  ingenious  care  and  fervent  love 
For  preservation  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
To  promise  fair  rewards  to  froward  fools  ; 
Perhaps  with  dirty  feet  to  mire  with  fawnings, 
And  then  be  beaten  with  the  shameful  staff 
Of  foul  reproach : — 
To  do  all  this,  were  to  be  born  a  fool ; 
To  live  a  slave  and  die  a  coward. 
Death  !  I  will  stand  between  the  counter-bluffs 
Of  these  devouring  storms  in  spite  of  hell; 
Nor  priest  nor  peasant  shall  enforce  me  stoop 
An  inch  to  either:   As  I  have  liv'd,  I'll  fall  ; 
Or  freed  from  both,  or  rent  up  root  and  all. 

Hemming' s  Jew's  Tragedy. 

11.  Towards  him  they  bend 
With  awful  reverence  prone  ;  and  as  a  god 
Extol  him  equal  to  the  High'st  in  heaven. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

12.  I  have  no  taste 

Of  popular  applause.:  The  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds  as  changeable  as  winds  ; 
Still  vehement,  and  still  without  a  cause  : 
Servants  to  chance,  and  blowing  in  the  tide 
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Of  swoln  success  ;  but  veering  with  tlie  ebb, 
It  leaves  the  channel  dry. 

Dryden's  Spanish  Friar. 
IS.   Bare-headed  popularity  low  he  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd. 

Dry  den's  Palamon  and  ^rcite. 
14.   Curse  on  his  virtues  !  they've  undone  his  country, 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason. 


15.  Yet  of  manners  mild. 

And  winning  every  heart,  he  knew  to  please, 
Nobly  to  please  ;  while  equally  he  scorn'd 
Or  adulation  to  receive,  or  give. 


Addison's  Cato. 


Thomson. 


16.  He  who  can  listen  pleas'd  to  such  applause. 
Buys  at  a  dearer  rate  than  I  dare  purchase. 
And  pays  for  idle  air  with  sense  and  virtue. 

Mallett's  Mustapha. 

17.  O  breath  of  public  praise. 
Short  liv'd  and  vain  !  oft  gain'd  without  desert. 
As  often  lost,  unmerited  :  composed 

But  of  extremes  :  Thou  first  beginn'st  with  love 
Enthusiastic,  madness  of  affection  ;  then 
(Bounding  o'er  moderation  and  o'er  reason) 
Thou  turn'st  to  hate,  as  causeless  and  as  fierce. 

Havard's  Regulus. 

18.  Oh,  popular  applause!  what  heart  of  man 

Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  i 

The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 

Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales  ; 

But  swell'd  into  a  gust — who  then,  alas ! 

With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert, 

And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  ? 

Cowper's  Task. 

19.  Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car 

To  gaze  in  's  eyes  and  bless  him.     Maidens  wave 
Their  'kerchiefs,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy. 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  guilded  equipage,  and,  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 

Cowper's  Task. 
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20.  Theii's  was  the  glee  of  martial  breast, 
And  laughter  their's  at  little  jest ; 
And  oft  Lord  Marmlon  deigned  to  aid, 
And  mingle  in  the  mirth  they  made  : 
For  though  with  men  of  high  degree, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  was  he, 
Yet  train'd  in  camps,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  soldier's  hardy  heart. 

Scotfs  Marmion. 

21.  Courteous  and  cautious,  therefore,  in  his  country, 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men  ,  and  dispensed 

To  some  civility,  to  others  bounty, 

And  promises  to  all — which  last  commenced 

To  gather  to  a  somewhat  large  amount,  he 

Not  calculating  how  much  they  condensed  ; 

But  what  with  keeping  some,  and  breaking  others. 

His  word  had  the  same  value  as  another's. 

Byron's  Don  Juan. 


PORTRAIT. 

What  find  I  here  ? 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?  what  demy-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
But  her  eyes — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  one, 
Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his. 
And  leave  itself  unfurnish'd. 

Shaks.  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Good  heaven  !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain. 
To  wish  their  vile  remembrance  may  remain  ! 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days  a  libel  or  a  jest. 


Dry den. 


Here  fabled  chiefs,  in  darker  ages  born. 
Or  worthies  old,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn, 
Who  cities  rais'd,  or  tam'd  a  monstrous  race. 
The  walls  in  venerable  order  grace  : 
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Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 

Papers  Temple  of  Fame. 
5.   Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize. 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it. 


Coivper. 


There  were  the  painted  forms  of  other  times, 
'Twas  all  they  left  of  virtues  or  of  crimes. 
Save  vague  tradition  ;  and  the  gloomy  vaults 
That  hid  their  dust,  their  foibles,  and  their  faults 
And  half  the  column  of  the  pompous  page. 
That  speeds  the  specious  tale  from  age  to  age  ; 
Where  history's  pen  its  praise  or  blame  supplies 
And  lies  like  truth,  and  still  most  truly  lies. 

Love  on  his  lips  and  hatred  in  his  heart. 
His  motto — constancy  ;  his  creed — to  part; 
Words  that  like  honey  feeble  flies  enthral 
To  hide  a  soul  of  black  envenom'd  gall. 
Rash,  cruel,  wavering,  subtle,  insincere. 
The  winds  of  heaven  not  so  widely  veer ; 
Strong  in  his  words,  but  in  his  actions  weak, 
His  greatest  talent  not  to  do — but  speak. 
Language  that  burns  th'  unwary  to  entice, 
A  head  allure,  and  a  heart  all  ice: 
So  does  the  mountain's  summit  fiercely  glow. 
While  deep  beneath  still  lies  the  frozen  snow. 


Byron's  Lara. 


Drol  JVoryb. 
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His  raw-bon'd  cheeks,  through  penury  and  pine. 
Were  shrunk  into  his  jaws,  as  he  did  never  dine. 

Spenser's  Fairy  Queen. 
O,  reason  not  the  need,  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  ; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's. 

Shaks,  Lear. 
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3.  Poor  naked  wretches  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm  ! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ? 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

4.  Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all. 

Shaks.  King  Lear. 

5.  Why  should  you  want  ?  Behold,  the>arth  hath  roots  ? 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  an  hundred  springs  : 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips; 

The  bounteous  huswife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.     Want !  why  want  ? 

Shaks.  Timon  of  Athens. 

6.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thine  eyes. 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery, 

The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

7.  The  rich 

Have  wakeful  nights,  whilst  the  poor  man's  turf 
Begets  a  peaceful  sleep  ;  in  which  they're  blest 
From  frigid  fears  all  day,  at  night  with  rest. 

Goffe's  Careless  Shepherdess. 

8.  To  men 

Press'd  by  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever  welcome. 

Ben  Jonson's  Catiline. 

9.  Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 
Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood  ; 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. 
The  daring  of  the  sotil  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence  ; 
Prudence  at  once,  and  fortitude  it  gives  ; 
And,  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives. 

Dryden's  Wife  of  Bath, 
10.    What  wretch  art  thou  ?  whose  misery  and  baseness 
Hangs  on  ray  door ;  whose  hateful  whine  of  woe 
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Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  cry  ? 

Roive^s  Jane  Shore. 

11.  Thus  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow, 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 
Horrible  monster!  hated  by  gods  and  men. 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends  ; 

With  vocal  heel,  thrice  thund'ring  at  ray  gate. 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  calls. 

Philips's  Splendid  Shilling. 

12.  What  numbers  once  in  fortune's  lap  high-fed. 
Solicit  the  cold  hand  of  charity  ! 

To  shock  us  more,  solicit  it  in  vain ! 

Voimg's  JVight  Thoughts. 

13.  Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds. 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty. 


0  grant  me,  heav'n,  a  middle  state. 
Neither  too  humble  nor  too  great ; 
More  than  enough  for  nature's  ends, 
With  something  left  to  treat  my  friends. 


Thomson's  Seasons. 


Mallet. 


15.  O  blissful  poverty  ! 
Nature  too  partial  to  thy  lot,  assigns 

Health,  freedom,  innocence,  and  downy  peace. 
Her  real  goods  ;  and  only  mocks  the  great. 
With  empty  pageantries. 

Fenton's  Mariamne, 

16.  Be  honest  poverty  thy  boasted  wealth  ; 

So  shall  thy  friendships  be  sincere,  tho'  few. 

So  shall  thy  sleep  be  sound,  thy  waking  cheerful. 

Havard's  Regulus. 

17.  She,  wretched  matron,  forc'd  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 

18.  Where  then,  ah  !  where  shall  poverty  reside. 
To  'scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
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If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  stiay'd, 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Those  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare-worn  common  is  deny'd. 

Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
19.    Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge.     For  alas ! 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chain'd. 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few. 


20,  But  poverty,  with  most  who  wimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  is  self-inflicted  woe, 
Th'  effect  of  laziness,  or  sottish  waste. 


Cowper's  Task. 


Cowper's  Task. 


21.  The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 

Cowper's  Task. 

22.  Where  mice  with  music  charm,  and  vermin  crawl, 
And  snails  with  silver  traces  deck  the  wall. 

Br  Wolcofs  Peter  Pindar. 

23.  And  mark  the  wretch,  whose  wanderings  never  knew 
The  world's  regard,  that  soothes,  though  half  untrue; 
Whose  erring  heart  the  lash  of  sorrow  bore. 

But  found  not  pity  when  it  erred  no  more. 
Yon  friendless  man,  at  whose  dejected  eye 
Th'  unfeeling  proud  one  looks,  and  passes  by  ; 
Condemn'd  on  penury's  barren  path  to  roam, 
Scorn'd  by  the  world,  and  left  without  a  home. 

Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

24.  Aye  !  idleness  !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 
To  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 
Their  miseries. 

Southey. 


PRAISE. 

Or  who  would  ever  care  to  do  brave  deed. 
Or  strive  in  virtue  others  to  excel. 
If  none  should  yield  him  his  deserved  meed, 
Due  praise,  that  is  the  spur  of  doing  well  ? 
Vol.  III.— Y 
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For  if  good  were  not  praised  more  than  ill. 

None  would  choose  goodness  of  his  own  free  will. 

Spenser's  Tears  of  the  Muses. 
2.  Praising  what  is  lost. 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. 


Pray  now,  no  more ;  my  mother. 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me. 


Shaks.  All's  Well. 


Shaks.  Coriolanus. 


He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue  ; 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Shaks.  Tempest. 
Crown  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things  :  one  good  deed,  dying  tongueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that: 
Our  praises  are  our  wages. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 
That  praise  contents  me  more  which  one  imparts, 
Of  judgment  sound,  though  of  a  mean  degree  ; 
Than  praise  from  princes,  void  of  princely  parts, 
Who  have  more  wealth,  but  not  more  wit  than  he. 

Earl  of  Sterline's  Croesus. 
And  what  is  most  commended  at  this  time. 
Succeeding  ages  may  account  a  crime. 

Earl  of  Sterline's  Darius. 
Praise 
Is  the  reflection  doth  from  virtue  rise ; 
These  fair  encomiums  do  virtue  raise 
To  higher  acts  :  to  praise  is  to  advise. 
Telling  men  what  they  are,  we  let  them  see, 
And  represent  to  them  what  they  should  be. 

Aleyn's  Poictiers, 
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Praise  is  but  virtue's  shadow ;  who  courts  her, 
Doth  more  the  handmaid  than  the  dame  admire. 

Heath's  Clarastella. 
Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love  ; 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  dost  not  approve  ; 
Thy  friend,  like  flattery,  too  much  praise  doth  wrong ; 
And  too  sharp  censure  shows  an  evil  tongue. 


12.   In  vain  would  art  presume  to  guide 
The  chariot  wheels  of  praise  ; 
V/hen  fancy  driving  ranges  free, 
Fresh  flowers  selecting  like  the  bee 
And  regularly  strays. 


Denhain . 


Phillips. 


The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceal'd  by  art. 
Reigns,  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart : 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toils  on  toils  endure, 
The  modest  shun  it  but  to  make  it  sure. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame  ; 
Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Who  pepjjer'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

Goldsmith's  Retaliation. 
My  soul. 
Like  yours,  is  open  to  the  charms  of  praise: 
There  is  no  joy  beyond  it,  when  the  mind 
Of  him  who  hears  it,  can^wkh  honest  pride 
Confess  it  just,  and  listen  to  its  music. 

Whitehead's  Roman  Father. 


PRAYER. 

We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Shaks.  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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2.  When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 

Are  at  their  beads ;  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence, 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Shaks.  Richard  III. 

3.  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below: 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

4.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Shaks.  Othello. 

5.  I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 

To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 

Shaks.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

6.  What  then  .'  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can  :  what  can  it  not  ? 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 

Oh  wretched  state!  oh  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

Oh  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free. 

Art  more  engag'd  !  help,  angels  !  make  assay! 

Bow,  stubborn  knees ;  and  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 

Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new  born  babe  ! 

All  may  be  well ! 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

7.  That  high  all-seer,  which  I  dallied  with. 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  given  in  earnest,  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  m.en. 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  master's  bosoms. 

Shaks.  Richard  HI. 

8.  Temporal  blessings  heav'n  doth  often  share 
Unto  the  wicked,  at  the  good  man's  pray'r. 


Man's  plea  to  man,  is,  that  he  never  more 
Will  beg ;  and  that  he  never  begg'd  before  : 
Man's  plea  to  God  is,  that  he  did  obtain 
A  former  suit,  and  therefore  sues  again. 
How  good  a  God  we  serve ;  that  when  we  sue. 
Makes  his  old  gifts  th'  examples  of  his  new ! 


Quarks. 


Quarles. 
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10.  They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent,  and  both  confess'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  in  sign 

Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  meek. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

11.  If  by  prayer 
Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 
Of  him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries  : 
But  pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth  : 
Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

12.  Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 

Inspir'd  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

13.  God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  require, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire  : 
Some  pray  for  riches ;  riches  they  obtain  ; 

But  watch'd  by  robbers,  for  their  wealth  are  slain  ; 
Some  pray  from  prison  to  be  freed,  and  come. 
When  guilty  of  their  vows,  to  fall  at  home ; 
Murder'd  by  those  they  trusted  with  their  life, 
A  favour'd  servant,  or  a  bosom  wife. 
Such  dear  bought  blessings  happen  every  day, 
Because  we  know  not  for  what  things  to  pray. 

Dry  den's  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

14.  His  pure  thoughts  were  borne 
Likes  fumes  of  sacred  incense  o'er  the  clouds. 
And  wafted  thence  on  angels'  wings,  thro'  ways 
Of  light  to  the  bright  source  of  all. 

Congreve's  Mourning  Bride. 

15.  Or  if  she  joins  the  service,  'tis  to  speak; 

Thro'  dreadful  silence  the  pent  heart  might  break  ; 
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Untaught  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 

To  God  himself,  and  fondly  think  they  pray. 

Young's  Love  of  Fame. 

16.  The  few  that  pray  at  all,  pray  oft  amiss. 

And  seeking  grace  t'  improve  the  prize  they  hold, 
Would  urge  a  wiser  suit,  than  asking  more. 

Cowper's  Task. 

17.  They  had  no  stomach,  o'er  a  grace  to  nod. 
Nor  time  enough  to  offer  thanks  to  God ; 
That  might  be  done,  they  wisely  knew 
When  they  had  nothing  else  to  do. 

Dr  TVolcot's  Peter  Pindar. 

18.  A  good  man's  prayers 

Will  from  the  deepest  dungeon  climb  to  heaven's  height, 
And  bring  a  blessing  down. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Ethwald. 

19.  Fountain  of  mercy  !  whose  pervading  eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there, 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks ;  I  have  no  words. 
My  soul,  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 

The  aid  of  language— Lord  ! — behold  my  heart. 

Hannah  More's  Moses. 

20.  0  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness!  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask, 
We  should  be  ruin'd  at  our  own  request. 

Hannah  More's  Moses. 

21.  His  comrade  too  arose. 
And  with  the  outward  forms 

Of  righteousness  and  prayer  insulted  God. 


Soiithev. 


22.    0  Thou,  that  holdest  in  thy  spacious  hand? 
The  destinies  of  men!   whose  eye  surveys 
Their  various  actions  !  Thou,  whose  temple  stands 
Above  all  temples  !  Thou,  whom  all  men  praise  ! 
Of  good  the  author !  Thou,  v/hose  wisdom  sways 
The  universe  !  all  bounteous  !  grant  to  me 
Tranquillity,  and  health,  and  length  of  days ; 
Good  will  towards  all,  and  rev«rence  unto  Thee ; 


PRAYER.  ggs 

Allowance  for  man's  failings,  and  of  my  own 

The  knowledge;  and  the  power  to  conquer  all 

Those  evil  things  to  which  we  are  too  prone — 

Malice,  hate,  envy — all  that  ill  we  call. 

To  me  a  blameless  life,  Great  Spirit,  grant, 

Nor  burden'd  with  much  care,  nor  narrow'd  by  much  want. 

Anon. 


PREFERMENT. 

1.  When  knaves  come  to  preferment,  they  rise  as 
Gallows  are  rais'd  in  the  low  countries,  one 
Upon  another's  shoulders. 

Webster's  White  Devil. 

2.  For  places  in  the  court,  are  but  like  beds 
In  the  hospital ;  where  this  man's  head  lies 
At  that  man's  foot,  and  so  lower  and  lower. 

Webster's  Duchess  ofMalfy. 

3.  If  on  the  sudden  he  begins  to  rise  ; 

No  man  that  lives  can  count  his  enemies. 

Middleton's  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One. 

4.  All  preferment 

That  springs  from  sin  and  lust  shoots  up  quickly  ; 
As  gard'ner's  crops  do  in  the  rott'nest  grounds  ; 
So  is  all  means  rais'd  from  base  prostitution, 
Even  like  a  salad  growing  upon  a  dunghill. 

Middleton's  Women  beivare  Women, 

5.  He  who  cannot  merit 
Preferment  by  employments  ;  let  him  bare 
His  throat  unto  the  Turkish  cruelty  ; 

Or  die  or  live  a  slave  without  redemption. 

John  Ford's  Lady's  Trial. 

6.  What  throngs  of  great  impediments  besiege 
The  virtuous  mind  ?  so  thick,  they  jostle 
One  another  as  they  come.     Hath  vice  a 
Charter  got,  that  none  must  rise,  but  such,  who 
Of  the  devil's  faction  are  ?  the  way  to 
Honour  is  not  evermore  the  way  to 

Hell :  a  virtuous  man  may  climb.     Let  the 
Flatterer  sell  his  lies  elsewhere,  it  is 
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Unthrifty  merchandise  to  change  my  gold 
For  breath. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Cruel  Brother. 


PRESS. 


The  press  from  her  fecundous  wohib 
Brought  forth  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  : 
Her  offspring,  skill'd  in  logic  war, 
Truth's  banner  wav'd  in  open  air : 
Then  monster  superstition  fled. 
And  hid  in  shades  its  Gorgon  head ; 
And  lawless  pow'r,  the  long  kept  field, 
By  reason  quell'd,  was  forc'd  to  yield. 
This  nurse  of  arts,  and  freedom's  fence 
To  chain,  is  treason  against  sense  ; 
And  liberty,  thy  thousand  tongues 
None  silence,  who  design  no  wrongs  ; 
For  those,  who  use  the  gag's  restraint, 
First  rob  before  they  stop  complaint. 

Greene's  Spleen. 


PRIDE. 


Pride  hath  no  other  gloss 
To  show  itself,  but  pride  ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Things  small  as  nothing  for  request's  sake  only, 
He  makes  important :  possess'd  he  is  with  greatness  ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself  but  with  a  pride. 
That  quarrels  at  self  breath. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself.     Pride  is 
His  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle ; 
And  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
The  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise. 

Shaks.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
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Why  who  cries  out  on  pride, 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea, 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb. 

You  speak  o'  th'  people, 
As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 


Shaks.  As  you  like  it. 


Shakspeart. 


6.  I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition, 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down. 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect, 

Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

7.  I  am  too  high  born  to  be  property'd. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 

Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign. 

Shaks.  King  John. 

8.  How  blind  is  pride  !  what  eagles  are  we  still 
In  matters  that  belong  to  other  men. 

What  beetles  in  our  own  ? 

Chapman's  Jill  Fools. 

9.  How  poor  a  thing  is  pride  !  when  all,  as  slaves, 
Differ  but  in  their  fetters,  not  their  graves. 

Daniel's  Civil  War. 

10.  Pride  by  presumption  bred,  when  at  a  height, 
Encount'ring  with  contempt,  both  march  in  ire; 
And  'twixt  'em  bring  base  cruelty  to  light ; 
The  loathsome  offspring  of  a  hated  sire. 

Earl  of  Sterline's  Alexandrian  Tragedy. 

11.  I'll  offer,  and  I'll  suffer  no  abuse, 
Because  I'm  proud  ;  pride  is  of  mighty  use. 
The  affectation  of  a  pompous  name. 

Has  oft  set  wits  and  heroes  in  a  flame  : 
Volumes,  and  buildings,  and  dominions  wide, 
Are  oft  the  noble  monuments  of  pride. 

Crown's  Caligula, 

12.  Take  heed  of  pride,  and  curiously  consider, 
How  brittle  the  foundation  is,  on  which 
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You  labour  to  advance  it.     Niobe, 

Proud  of  her  numerous  issue,  durst  contemn 

Latona's  double  burthen ;  but  what  follow'd  ? 

She  was  left  a  childless  mother,  and  mourn'd  to  marble. 

The  beauty  you  o'erprize  so,  time  or  sickness 

Can  change  to  loath'd  deformity  ;  your  wealth 

The  prey  of  thieves. 


"Pride  was  not  made  for  men ;"  a  conscious  sen 
Of  guilt,  and  folly,  and  their  consequence, 
Destroys  the  claim,  and  to  beholders  tells, 
Here  nothing  but  the  shape  of  majJiood  dwells. 

Spite  of  all  the  fools  that  pride  has  made, 

'Tis  not  on  man  a  useless  burthen  laid  ; 

Pride  has  ennobled  some,  and  some  disgraced  ; 

It  hurts  not  in  itself,  but  as  'tis  placed  ; 

When  right,  its  views  knows  none  but  virtue's  bound  ; 

When  wrong,  it  scarcely  looks  one  inch  around. 


Massinget 


Waller. 


Stillingfleet. 


15.  Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 

For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood. 

Roscommon. 

16.  In  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  our  error  lies  ; 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  bless'd  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring    to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels  men  rebel ; 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  Eternal  cause. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man. 

17.  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
AVhat  the  weak  head  with  stongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never  failing  vice  of  fools. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism. 
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The  snarler  pride,  i 

Plac'd  by  a  mirror,  starts,  and  barks,  and  bites 
At  its  own  image. 

Jeffrey's  Edwin. 
Yes — the  same  sin  that  overthrew  the  angels, 
And  of  all  sins  most  easily  besets 
Mortals  the  nearest  to  the  angelic  nature  : 
The  vile  are  only  vain;  the  great  are  proud. 

Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 


PRISON. 

1.  A  prison  is  a  house  of  care, 

A  place  where  none  can  thrive, 
A  touchstone  true  to  try  a  friend, 
A  grave  for  one  alive  ; 
Sometimes  a  place  of  right. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  wrong. 
Sometimes  a  place  of  rogues  and  thieves. 
And  honest  men  among. 

Inscription  on  Edinburgh  Tolbooth. 

2.  A  prison  !  heav'ns,  I  loath  the  hated  name. 
Famine's  metropolis,  the  sink  of  shame, 

A  nauseous  sepulchre,  whose  craving  womb 

Hourly  inters  poor  mortals  in  its  tomb  ; 

By  ev'ry  plague  and  ev'ry  ill  possess'd, 

Ev'n  purgatory  itself  to  thee's  a  jest ; 

Emblem  of  hell,  nursery  of  vice. 

Thou  crawling  university  of  lice  : 

Where  wretches  numberless  to  ease  their  pains,  ^ 

With  smoke  and  ale  delude  their  pensive  chains. 

How  shall  I  thee  avoid  ?  or  with  what  spell 

Dissolve  th'  enchantment  of  thy  magic  cell  ? 

Ev'n  Fox  himself  can't  boast  so  many  martyrs. 

As  yearly  fall  within  thy  wretched  quarters. 

Money  I've  none,  and  debts  I  cannot  pay. 

Unless  my  vermin  will  those  debts  defray. 

Not  scolding  wife,  nor  inquisition's  worse ; 

Thou'rt  ev'ry  mischief  cramm'd  into  one  curse, 

Tom  Brown. 
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Here's  the  place 
Which  men  (for  being  poor)  are  sent  to  starve  in, — 
Rude  remedy,  I  trow,  for  sore  disease. 
Wilhin  these  walls,  stifled  by  damp  and  stench, 
Does  hope's  fair  torch  expire  ;  and  at  the  snuff. 
Ere  yet  'tis  quite  extinct,  rude,  wild,  and  wayward, 
The  desperate  reveries  of  wild  despair, 
Kindling  their  hell-born  cressets,  light  to  deeds 
That  the  poor  captive  would  have  died  ere  practised, 
Till  bondage  sunk  his  soul  to  this  condition. 

The  Prison. 
How  like 
A  prison's  to  a  grave !   when  dead,  we  are 
With  solemn  pomp  brought  thither ;  and  our  heirs, 
Masking  their  joy  in  false  dissembled  tears. 
Weep  o'er  the  hearse  :  but  earth  no  sooner  covers 
The  earth  brought  thither,  but  they  turn  away 
With  inward  smiles,  the  dead  no  more  remember'd: 
So  enter'd  into  a  prison. 

Massingefs  Maid  of  Honour. 
A  prison  is  in  all  things  like  a  grave. 
Where  we  no  better  privileges  have 
Than  dead  men  ;  nor  so  good.     The  soul  once  fled 
Lives  freer  now,  than  when  she  was  cloist'red 
In  walls  of  flesh  ;  and  though  she  organs  want 
To  act  her  swift  designs,  yet  all  will  grant 
Her  faculties  more  clear,  now  separate, 
Than  if  the  same  conjunction,  which  of  late 
Did  marry  her  to  earth,  had  stood  in  force; 
Incapable  of  death,  or  of  divorce  ; 
But  an  iraprison'd  mind,  though  living,  dies, 
And,  at  one  time,  feels  two  captivities  ; 
A  narrow  dungeon  which  her  body  holds. 
But  narrower  body  which  herself  enfolds. 

Dr  King,  Bishop  Chichester. 
They  say  this  is  the  dwelling  of  distress. 
The  very  mansion  house  of  mise  ry  ! 
To  me,  alas!  it  seems  but  just  the  same. 
With  that  more  spacious  jail— the  busy  world ! 

Beliefs  Injured  Innocence. 


PRODIGALITY. 

1.  What  will  this  come  to  ?  he  commands  us  to 
Provide,  and  give  great  gifts,  and  all  out  of 
An  empty  coffer :  nor  will  he  know 

His  purse,  or  yield  me  this — 

To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 

Bein^  of  no  pow'r  to  make  his  wishes  good; 

His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 

That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt;  he  owes  for  every  word. 

He  is  so  kind,  that  he  pays  interest  for't ; 

His  lands  put  to  their  books. 

Shaks.  Timon  of  Athens. 

2.  That  which  made  him  gracious  in  your  eyes. 
And  gilded  over  his  imperfections. 

Is  wasted  and  consumed  ev'n  like  ice. 
Which  by  the  vehemence  of  heat  dissolves, 
And  glides  to  many  rivers  ;  so  his  wealth. 
That  felt  a  prodigal  hand,  hot  in  expense. 
Melted  within  his  gripe,  and  from  his  coffers 
Ran  like  a  violent  stream  to  other  men's. 

Cook's  Green's  Tu  quoque. 

3.  Young  heirs,  left  in  this  town,  where  sin's  so  rank, 
And  prodigals  gape  to  grow  fat  by  them. 

Are,  like  young  whelps,  thrown  in  the  lion's  den, 
Who  play  with  them  awhile,  at  length  devour  them. 

Wilkins's  Miseries  of  enforced  Marriage. 

4.  Thus  like  a  fever  that  doth  shake  a  man 
From  strength  to  weakness,  I  consume  myself: 
I  know  this  company,  their  custom  wild, 
Hated,  abhorr'd  of  good  men  ;  yet,  like  a  child. 
By  reason's  rule  instructed  how  to  know 

Evil  from  good,  I  to  the  worser  go. 

Wilkins's  Miseries  of  enforced  Marriage. 

5.  What  is  a  prodigal  ?  faith,  like  a  brush. 

That  wears  himself,  to  flourish  others'  clothes  ; 
And  having  worn  his  heart  ev'n  to  the  stump. 
He's  thrown  away  like  a  deformed  lump : 
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O  such  am  I !  I  have  spent  all  the  wealth 

My  ancestors  did  purchase  ;  made  others  brave 

In  shape  and  riches,  and  myself  a  knave: 

For  tho'  my  wealth  rais'd  some  to  paint  their  door, 

'Tis  shut  against  me,  saying,  I  am  poor. 

Wilkins' s  Miseries  of  enforced  Marriage, 
6.  Liberality 

In  some  circumstances  may  be  allow'd  ; 
As  when  it  has  no  end  but  honesty; 
With  a  respect  of  person,  quantity, 
Quality,  time,  and  place  :  but  this  profuse. 
Vain,  injudicious  spending  makes  him  idiot ; 
And  yet  the  best  of  liberality 
Is  to  be  liberal  to  ourselves  :  and  thus 
Your  wisdom  is  most  liberal,  and  knows 
How  fond  a  thing  it  is  for  discreet  men 
To  purchase  with  the  loss  of  their  estate 
The  name  of  one  poor  virtue,  liberality, 
And  that  too,  only  from  the  mouth  of  beggars! 
One  of  your  judgment  would  not,  I  am  sure. 
Buy  all  the  virtues  at  so  dear  a  rate. 

Randolph's  Muse's  Looking  Glass- 
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At  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets:  and,  at  my  birth. 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shak'd  like  a  cowaul. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.    Pari  I. 
The  night  has  been  unruly:  where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  say. 
Lamenting  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of  death ; 
And  prophesying  wilh  accents  terrible. 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time:  the  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  live-long  night:  some  say  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Shaks.  Macbeth. 
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When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjoinlly  meet,  let  no  men  say 
These  are  their  reasons — they  are  natural; 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder  ? 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


Shaks.  Macbeth. 


5.  The  spring,  the  summer. 

The  chilling  autumn,  angry  winter,  change 

Their  wonted  liveries,  and  the  'niaz'd  world, 

By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 

Shaks.  Midsummer  JVight's  Dream. 
»j.   No  'scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 

No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 

But  they  will  pluck  away  its  natural  cause, 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 

Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 

Shaks.  King  John. 
7.   Learned  men  oft  greedily  pursue 

Things  that  are  rather  wonderful  than  true, 

And,  in  their  nicest  speculations,  choose 

To  make  their  own  discoveries  strange  news. 

And  nat'ral  hist'ry  rather  a  gazette 

Of  rareties  stupendous  and  far-fet ; 

Believe  no  truths  are  worthy  to  be  known 

That  are  not  strongly  vast  and  overgrown, 

And  strive  to  explicate  appearances. 

Not  as  they're  probable,  but  as  they  please. 

In  vain  endeavour  nature  to  suborn. 

And,  for  their  pains,  are  justly  paid  with  scorn. 

Butler. 


PROMISES. 

1.   His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shaks.  Henry  VIII. 
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2.   Divinest  creature,  bright  Astrea's  daughter, 

How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ! 

Thj^  promises  are  like  Adonis's  gardens, 

That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  I. 
S.  He  lin'd  himself  with  hope. 

Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 

Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 

Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts; 

And  so  with  great  imagination. 

Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 

And  winking  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Shaks.  Henry  IV.     Part  II. 

4.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none: 

If  thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee. 
For  thou  art  a  man  !  If  thou  dost  perform. 
Confound  thee,  for  thou  art  a  man! 

Shaks.  Timon  of  Athens. 

5.  I  see,  sir,  you  aie  liberal  in  offers : 

You  taught  me  first  to  beg;  and  now,  methinks. 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Promising  is  the  very  air  of  the 

Time  ;  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation. 

Performance  is  ever  the  duller  for 

His  act ;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simpler 

Kind  of  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 

Use.     To  promise,  is  most  courtly  and  fashionable  ; 

Performance  is  a  kind  of  will  or  testament, 

Which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment 

That  makes  it. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  My  deeds,  and  speeches,  sir. 

Are  lines  drawn  from  one  centre  ;  what  I  promise 
To  do,  I'll  do. 

Daniel's  Match  me  in  London. 

8.  The  man  that  is  not  in  the  enemies'  pow'r. 

Nor  fetter'd  by  misfortune,  and  breaks  promises. 
Degrades  himself;  he  never  can  pretend 
To  honour  more. 

Sir  Robert  Stapleton's  Slighted  Maid. 
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A  promise  may  be  broke; 
Nay,  start  not  at  it — 'Tis  an  hourly  practice; 
The  trader  breaks  it,  yet  is  counted  honest. 
The  courtier  keeps  it  not — yet  keeps  his  honour ; 
Husband  and  wife  in  marriage  promise  much. 
Yet  follow  separate  pleasure,  and  are — virtuous. 
The  churchmen  promise  too,  but  wisely  they 
To  a  long  payment  stretch  the  crafty  bill, 
And  draw  upon  futurity. 

Havard's  King  Charles  I. 
When  wicked  men  make  promises  of  truth, 
'Tis  weakness  to  believe  'em. 

Havard's  Scanderbeg. 


PROSPERITY. 

1.  Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love, 

Whose  fresh  complexion,  and  whose  heart  together. 
Affliction  alter. 

Shaks.  Winter's  Tale. 

2.  Daily  and  hourly  proof 

Tell  us,  prosperity  is  at  highest  degree 

The  fount  and  handle  of  calamity  : 

Like  dust  before  a  whirlwind  those  men  fly 

That  prostrate  on  the  ground  of  fortune  lie  ; 

And  being  great,  like  trees  that  broadest  sprout. 

Their  own  top-heavy  state  grubs  up  their  root. 

Chapman's  First  Part  of  Byron's  Conspiracy. 

3.  Prosperity  doth  bewitch  men,  seeming  clear; 

But  seas  do  laugh,  show  white,  when  rocks  are  near. 

Webster's  White  Devil, 

4.  He  that  suffers 
Prosperity  to  swell  him  'bove  a  mean  ; 
Like  tliose  impressions  'n  the  air,  thaf  rise 
From  dunghill  vapours,  scatter'd  by  the  wind. 
Leaves  nothing  but  an  empty  name  behind. 

JVabbs's  Hannibal  and  Scipio. 

5.  Of  both  our  fortunes  good  and  bad,  we  find 
Prosperity  more  searching  of  the  mind  : 
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Felicity  flies  o'er  the  wall  and  fence, 
While  misery  keeps  in  with  patience. 


Herrick. 


When  fortune  raiseth  to  the  greatest  height. 
The  happy  man  should  most  suppress  his  state  ; 
Expecting  still  a  change  of  things  to  find. 
And  fearing,  when  the  gods  appear  too  kind. 

Sir  Robert  Howard. 


PROVIDENCE. 

1.  And  is  there  care  in  heaven?  and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  the  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is  ;  else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 
Of  men  than  beasts.     But  O  !  th'  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  God  that  loves  his  creatures  so. 

And  all  his  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace. 

That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 

To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  ? 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 

The  flitting  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant. 

Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant  ? 

They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 

And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 

And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 

0  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard ! 

Spenser''s  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well  ; 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  teach  us, 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Shaks.  Hamlet. 

3.  That  I  am  wretched. 

Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-directed  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
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Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly ; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess. 
And  each  man  have  enough. 


4.  Thus  doth  th'  all  working  Providence  retain, 
And  keep  for  good  effects  the  seed  of  worth  : 
And  so  doth  point  the  slops  of  time  thereby, 
In  periods  of  uncertain  certainty. 


Shaks.  Lear. 


Daniel. 


0  all  preparing  Providence  divine ! 
In  thy  large  book  what  secrets  are  enroU'd  ? 
What  sundry  helps  doth  thy  great  power  assign. 
To  prop  the  course  which  thou  intend'st  to  hold  ? 
What  mortal  sense  is  able  to  define 
Thy  mysteries,  thy  counsels  manyfold  ? 
It  is  thy  wisdom  strangely  that  extends 
Obscure  proceedings  to  apparent  ends. 

Drayton's  Baron's  Wars. 
Wisdom  and  virtue  be 
The  only  destinies  set  for  a  man  to  follow. 
The  heav'nly  pow'rs  are  to  be  reverenc'd, 
Not  search'd  into ;  their  mercies  rather  be 
By  humble  prayers  to  be  sought,  than  their 
Hidden  council's  by  curiosity. 

Baron's  Mirza. 
Who  is  it,  that  will  doubt 
The  care  of  heaven;  or  think  th'  immortal 
Pow'rs  are  slow,  'cause  they  take  the  privilege 
To  choose  their  own  time,  when  they  will  send  their 
Blessings  down. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Fair  Favourite. 
'Tis  the  curse  of  mighty  minds  oppress'd. 
To  think  what  their  state  is,  and  what  it  should  be  ; 
Impatient  of  their  lot,  they  reason  fiercely. 
And  call  the  laws  of  Providence  unequal. 

Rowe. 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
'  Puzzl'd  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors ; 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
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Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Addison's  Cato. 

10.  All  nature  is  but  art  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see  ; 

All  discord  harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  evil  universal  good  : 

And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite. 

One  truth  Is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Alan. 

11.  This  is  thy  woik.  Almighty  Providence  ! 

Whose  power,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought. 
Revolves  the  orbs  of  empire;  bids  them  sink 
Deep  in  the  dead'ning  night  of  thy  displeasure, 
Or  rise  majestic  o'er  a  wondering  world. 

Tho7nson's  Coriolanus. 

12.  The  gods  take  pleasure  oft,  when  haughty  mortals 
On  their  own  pride  erect  a  mighty  fabric. 

By  slightest  means,  to  lay  their  towering  schemes 
Low  in  the  dust,  and  teach  them  they  are  nothing. 

Thomson's  Coriolanus. 

13.  Wondrous  chance  ! 
Or  rather  wondrous  conduct  of  the  gods  ! 

By  mortals,  from  their  blindness,  chance  misnam'd. 

Thomson's  Agamemnon. 

14.  Thus  wisdom  speaks 

To  man ;  thus  calls  him  through  this  actual  form 
Of  nature,  though  religion's  fuller  noon, 
Through  life's  bewild'ring  mazes  to  observe 
A  Providence  in  all. 


15.  Go  mark  the  matchless  working  of  the  power 
That  shuts  within  the  seed  the  future  flower : 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 

In  colour  these,  and  those  delight  the  smell ; 
Sends  nature  forth,  the  daughter  of  the  skies. 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes. 

16.  One  part,  one  little  part,  we  dimly  scan 
Through  the  dark  medium  of  life's  fevering  dream; 
Yet  dare  arraign  the  whole  stupendous  plan, 


Ogilvie. 


Cowper. 
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If  but  that  little  part  incongruous  seem, 

JNor  is  that  part  perhaps  what  mortals  deem  ; 

Oft  from  apparent  ill  our  blessings  rise. 

O  then  renounce  that  impious  self  esteem, 

That  aims  to  trace  the  secrets  of  the  skies  : 

For  thou  art  but  of  dust;  be  humble  and  be  wise. 

Beaitie's  Minstrel. 
Yes,  thou  art  ever  present,  Power  Supreme  ! 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fixt  to  space, 
Confin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains, 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  Thee  ! 

Hannah  Mare's  Belshazzar, 
Just  as  a  mother,  with  sweet  pious  face. 
Yearns  tow'rds  her  children  from  her  seat, 
Gives  one  a  kiss,  another  an  embrace. 
Takes  this  upon  her  knee,  that  on  her  feet ; 
And  while  from  actions,  looks,  complaints,  pretences, 
She  learns  their  feelings  and  their  various  will. 
To  this  a  look,  to  that  a  word  dispenses. 
And  whether  stern  or  smiling,  loves  them  still : — 
So  Providence  for  us,  high,  infinite. 
Makes  our  necessities  its  watchful  task. 
Hearkens  to  all  our  prayers,  helps  all  our  wants  : 
And  ev'n  if  it  denies  what  seems  our  right, 
Either  denies  because  'twould  have  us  ask. 
Or  seems  but  to  deny,  or  in  denying  grants. 


PRUDENCE. 

Rightly  to  be  great. 
Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honour's  at  the  stake. 


2.   She's  a  majestic  ruler,  and  commands 
Even  with  terror  of  her  awful  brow. 
As  in  a  throng,  sedition  being  rais'd, 
Th'  ignoble  multitude  inflam'd  with  madness. 
Firebrands  and  stones  fly ;  fury  shows  them  weapons  : 


Shakspeare. 
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Till  spying  some  grave  man,  honoui'd  for  wisdom 

They  straight  are  silent,  and  erect  their  ears ; 

Whilst  he,  with  his  sage  counsel,  doth  assuage 

Their  mind's  disorder,  and  appease  their  rage  : 

So  prudence,  when  rebellious  appetites 

Have  rais'd  temptations,  with  their  batteries 

Assaulting  reason,  then  doth  interpose, 

And  keep  it  safe. 

JVabbs's  Microcosmus. 
3.   Prudence,  thou  virtue  of  the  mind,  by  which 

We  do  consult  of  all  that's  good  or  evil. 

Conducing  to  felicity  ;  direct 

My  thoughts  and  actions  by  the  rules  of  reason  : 

Teach  me  contempt  of  all  inferior  vanities  ; 

Pride  in  a  marble  portal  gilded  o'er, 

Assyrian  carpets,  chairs  of  ivory. 

The  luxury  of  a  stupendous  house. 

Garments  perfum'd,  gems  valu'd  not  for  use. 

But  needless  ornament :  a  sumptuous  table. 

And  all  the  baits  of  sense.     A  vulgar  eye 

Sees  not  the  dangers  which  beneath  them  lie. 

JYahhs^s  Microcosmus. 
A.   Look  forward  what's  to  come,  and  back  what's  past; 

Thy  life  will  be  with  praise  and  prudence  grac'd : 

What  loss  or  gain  may  follow,  thou  may'st  guess; 

Thou  then  wilt  be  secure  of  the  success. 


5.  Prudence,  thou  vainly  in  our  youth  art  sought. 
And  with  age  purchas'd,  art  too  dearly  bought : 
We're  past  the  use  of  wit  for  which  we  toil : 
Late  fruit,  and  planted  in  too  cold  a  soil. 

6.  Prudence  protects  and  guides  us  ;  wit  betrays ; 
A  splendid  source  of  ill  ten  thousand  ways  ; 

A  certain  snare  to  miseries  Immense ; 
A  gay  prerogative  from  common  sense  ; 
Unless  strong  judgment,  that  wild  thing  can  tame. 
And  break  to  paths  of  virtue  and  of  fame. 


Denham. 


Dry  den. 


Youno 
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PUNISHMENT. 

1.  The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous  knave, 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow  : 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou'dst  unfold  ; 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 

To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world. 

Shaks.  Othello, 

2.  A  whisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. 

Shaks.  Henry  VI.    Part  111. 

3.  All  have  not  offended  : 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 

On  those  that  are,  revenge  :  crimes,  Uke  to  lands, 
Are  not  inherited. 

Shaks.  Timon. 

4.  Where  sits  the  offence, 

Let  the  fault's  punishment  be  deriv'd  from  thence. 

Middleton. 

5.  Nor  custom,  nor  example,  nor  vast  numbers 
Of  such  as  do  offend,  make  less  the  sin  ; 
For  each  particular  crime  a  strict  account 
Will  be  exacted  ;  and  that  comfort,  which 
The  damn'd  pretend,  follows  in  misery. 
Takes  nothing  from  their  torments ;  ev'ry  one 
Must  suffer  in  himself  the  measure  of 

His  wickedness. 

Massinger's  Picture. 

6.  The  land  wants  such 
As  dare  with  rigour  execute  the  laws  ; 

Her  fester'd  members  must  be  lanc'd  and  tented  : 
He's  a  bad  surgeon  that  for  pity  spares 
The  part  corrupted  till  the  gangrene  spread, 
And  all  the  body  perish  :  he  that's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad,  is  cruel  to  the  good. 

Randolph's  Muse's  Looking  Glass. 

7.  The  laws  are  sinfully  contriv'd.     Justice 
Should  weigh  the  present  crime,  not  future 
Inference  on  deeds ;  but  now  they  cheapen 
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Blood;  'tis  spilt 

To  punish  the  example,  not  the  guilt. 

Sir  W.  DavenanVs  Just  Italian. 
■S.   Do  not,  if  one  but  lightly  thee  offend, 
The  punishment  beyond  the  crime  extend  ; 
Or  after  warning  the  oftence  forgot ; 
So  God  himself  our  failings  did  remit. 

Orgula,  or  the  Fatal  Error. 


QUACKS., 

They  are 
Made  all  of  terms  and  shreds  ;  no  less  belyers 
Of  great  men's  favours,  than  their  own  vile^ed'cines, 
Which  they  will  utter  upon  monstrous  oaths  : 
Selling  that  drug  for  two  pence  ere  they  part, 
Which  they  have  valu'd  at  twelve  crowns  before. 

Jonson''s  Volpone. 
Out  you  imposters, 
Quack-salving  cheating  mountebanks — your  skill 
Is  to  make  sound  men  sick,  and  sick  men  kill. 

Massinger  and  Decker's  Virgin  Martyr. 
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